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Preface. 


I  HAVE  written  what  I  remember  of  Mamma's  past  life,  so  that  the  stories 
which  she  told  to  us  of  her  childhood  may  not  die  with  her  children,  but 
be  read  by  her  grandchildren  and  live  on  in  the  loving  memory  of  her 
descendants.  For  it  is  quite  impossible  that  her  gentle  influence  can  die, 
though  she  has  gone  first  to  the  God  who  gave  her  to  us.  Her  life  was 
one  of  perfect  love  and  unselfishness.  Her  pleasure  was  to  give  others 
happiness,  her  will  to  remove  all  briars  from  every  one's  path,  and  to  make 
this  world  a  pleasant  place  to  all  who  dwelt  upon  it. 

She  fulfilled,  unknowingly,  each  definition  of  "  Charity  ;"  and  though 
she  suffered  long,  she  was  ahcaijs  kind.  To  live  with  her  was  to  live  in  a 
mental  peace-chamber,  where  evil  never  came. 
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CHAPTER    1. 

T  HAD  better  describe  Mamma,  for  we  have  no  pictures  of  her 
that  do  her  justice  except  the  miniature  by  Langlois.  I  have  often 
heard  Graiinie  say  that  he  tound  it  difficult  to  procure  a  piece  of  ivorv  of 
sufficient  purity  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  fairness  of  Mamma's  skin.  She 
had  masses  of  golden  hair,  "  the  colour  of  silkworms'  silk  ;"  if  a  cocoon 
was  laid  upon  the  parting,  betv.'een  the  thick  curls,  it  was  invisible.  While 
she  was  a  child  it  curled,  and  was  sometimes  tied  with  pale  blue  ribbon. 
When  she  grew  up  the  back  was  twisted  round  and  round  "  like  a  bee-hive," 
and  the  front  still  hung  in  soft  curls.  When  I  remember  her  the  colour 
was  changed  to  a  pretty  dark  brown,  and  was  as  smoothly  brushed  dov/n  as 
the  natural  little  crinkle  upwards  of  the  left  side  would  permit,  and  then 
was  done  in  a  "  French  twist  "   or  wide  plait  behind. 

Her  eyes  were  blue — real  blue — with  "  something  totally  different  in 
their  expression,  when  she  looked  up,  to  what  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  one 
else's."  Thus  Papa  spoke  ahvays  of  them.  Her  teeth  were  very  even  and 
good,  her  mouth  a  difficult  one  to  draw^ — the  upper  lip  rather  short,  her 
chin  rounded,  and  her  forehead  beautiflilly  straight,  the  hair  growing  low 
upon  it  ;  her  nose  a  slender  aquiline,  her  ears  set  closely  to  her  head  and 
very  well  formed,  her  hands  and  feet  exquisite — so  small  and  so  white — the 
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fine  taper  fingers  shev/ing  small  token  of  the  wonderful  and  varied  work 
■which  they  got  through,  for  nothing  came  amiss  to  her.  Her  height  when 
she  married  was  about  five  fjet  six  inches,  and  three  of  her  tiny  hands 
spanned  round  her  waist,  but  her  bones  were  so  small  that,  though  slight, 
she  never  looked  thin. 

She  was  generally  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  a  fine  cord  in  it  ;  and 
one  of  her  earliest  recollections  of  her  first  home  at  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell, 
was  the  delight  of  sitting  out  in  the  garden  in  the  summer  evenings  upon  her 
own  little  stool — beside  her  a  pint  pot  (or  the  corn  measure),  which  the  garden 
boy  had  filled  with  cockchafers.  Raising  the  cover,  she  used  gently  to  take 
out  one  at  a  time,  place  it  upon  her  little  bare  arm,  and  raise  the  hand 
towards  the  trees.  The  chafer  would  twiddle  his  beautiful  horns  and  walk 
slowly  up  to  the  elbow,  his  little  hooked  legs  tickling  in  the  most  fascinating 
way,  then  on  towards  the  hand,  and  from  the  tip  of  one  finger  or  another 
he  would  spread  his  wings  and  fly  av.-ay.  Then  another  was  liberated,  and 
another,  until  all  were  free  and  circling  round  the  trees.  Sometimes  Mamma 
would  tie  a  fine  thread  of  cotton  to  a  chafer's  hind  leg,  and,  unwinding  the 
reel,  watch  his  flight  until  he  settled  ;  but  alas  !  one  evening  the  leg  of  a 
prisoner  came  out  of  its  socket,  while  its  owner  soared  away,  probably 
unconscious  of  his  loss,  and,  with  a  heart-pang  of  horror  at  her  own  cruelty, 
the  golden-haired  jailor  registered  a  vow  to  harness  chafers  no  more.  (I  can 
remember  when  we  v/ere  children  that  Mamma  had  been  reading  some  of 
Fennimore  Cooper's  American  books.  The  description  of  the  bee-hunter 
and  his  niethods  of  tracking  the  bees  fascinated  Mamma,  and  happening  to 
meet  a  hornet  in  the  garden,  she  detained  him  under  a  tumbler  until  she 
with  difficulty  had  harnessed  a  white  thread  round  his  body.  The  hornet 
was  then  taken  into  the  garden  and  given  his  liberty,  ihe  reel  was  unwound, 
and  away  flew  the  captive  towards  his  nest  ;  but  Mr.  Hornet  had  brains  as 
well  as  a  sting,  and  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  saying  La  carriere 
ouverte  mix  talents.  He  soared  into  the  air  and  flew  across  the  lawn,  but 
soon  found  the  weight  of  the  cotton  tail  behind  him.  Of  what  use  are 
powerful  jaws  if  they  cannot  serve  you  when  in  need  of  scissors.-  The 
hornet  settled  upon  a  bush,  deliberately  sawed  his  bonds  asunder,  and  flew 
gaily  away  over  the  river  and  into  the  park  beyond.) 

Looking  back,  Mamma  thought  there  must  have  been  a  plague  of 
chafers  that  summer,  they  swarmed  so  thickly  in  the  garden.     All  animals 
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and  insects  v/cre  tame  to  her.  "  SomeFm'  ticides  !  soniefin'  tickles,"  she 
exchunied  one  day  as  she  sat  beside  Grannie  learning  to  read.  Grannie 
raised  the  yellow  curls  and  liberated  a  large  fruit  spider,  the  sort  with  tiny  bodies 
and  inches  of  legs.  Mamma  had  filled  her  apron  pockets  with  them  shortly 
before  lesson-time.  She  did  not  inherit  Gramue's  horror  of  spiders,  but  had 
many  in  her  room  and  various  pet  ones  in  the  garden. 

Grove  Hill,  Camberwell,  Grannie's  home  when  she  married,  stood 
in  us  own  fields  in  what  was  then  a  country  lane.  The  music-room,  with 
Its  domed  ceiling  painted  with  blue  sky  and  pale  clouds,  and  its  pillars  at 
one  end  leading  into  the  orangery,  was  Mamma's  favourite  room  in  the 
house.  All  the  oranges  and  lemons  for  preserving  grew  in  the  orancrerv, 
and  the  scent  of  the  fiowers  must  have  made  the  music-room  sweet,  for 
there  was  always  enough  orange-blossom  to  spare  for  the  brides  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  favourite  amusement  of  Mamma's  was  to  pick  up  the 
fiillen  fruit  and  carry  it  to  a  steep  bank  in  the  garden,  where,  with  her  little 
Manchester  terrier,  she  would  play  the  liveliest  game  of  bowls  imaginable, 
rolling  the  golden  balls  down  the  green  slope  and  watching  the  terrier's 
efforts  to  catch  them,  until  the  little  dog  finally  turned  head  over  heels  and 
rolled  with  the  orange  to  the  lawn  below. 

Mamma  lived  rather  a  lonely  life  as  far  as  other  children  were 
concerned,  except  when  her  two  brothers  were  at  home  for  the  holidays. 
Her  only  sister  Mary  died  at  school  of  scarlet-fever  before  Grannie  could 
get  to  her,  and  the  grief  of  her  loss  never  faded  from  Grannie's  heart.  We 
have  Aunt  Mary's  little  work-box  just  as  she  left  it,  and  a  bracelet  made  of 
her  dark  brown  hair,  with  a  thick  golden  clasp.  Engraved  inside  is  "  Mary 
Wynne,  born  16  Dec,  1820;  died  13  April,  1S32.  'We  meet  to  part 
no  more '  ;"  and  in  the  outer  case  is  a  curl  of  Mamma's  fair  hair.  So 
Mamma  never  went  away  to  school,  but  for  a  time  she  attended  classes 
at  a  ladies'  school  in  Camberwell,  and  when  she  grew  older  she  had  a 
governess. 

When  Mamma  was  still  very  young  Grandpapa  Wynne  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  Mamma  was  sent  for  a  while  to  live  with  her 
grandparents  at  Southwick.  Such  happy  summer  days  she  passed  there  ! 
It  IS  a  striking  illustration  of  her  character  that  amongst  all  the  reminiscences 
and  stones  of  her  childhood  we  never  heard  of  any  sorrows  from  the 
unkindness  of  others.     Every  thing  that  was  good  was  remembered. 
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Not  very  flir  from  the  parsonage  there  stood  a  cottage,  which  was  the 
"general  shop"  for  the  poor  people.  The  master  of  the  shop  was  "in 
shape  Hkc  a  pickled  onion,"  and  he  generally  dressed  in  vellov/,  and  was 
lame  in  one  leg.  He  possessed  a  yellow  dog,  fierce  and  unfriendly. 
The  yellow  d.>g  limped  like  his  master,  and  they  looked  curiously  like  each 
other  as  they  walked  about  the  garden  ;  hut  the  yellow  dog  had  a  habit  of 
lying  across  the  lane,  and  Mamma  never  dared  go  by  him  unless  Grand- 
mamma Wright  was  with  her — then  she  enjoyed  the  walk,  for  Grand- 
mamma  would   turn   her   large   dark   eyes   upon   the  yellow  beast  and  sav 

"g-r-r-r-r-r — ur "  in  such  tones  of  wrath  that  he  always  fled  in  terror 

with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

One  day  Grannie  told  me  she  was  very  busy  with  her  ov.-n  thoughts 
and  took  little  notice  of  Mamma,  who  trotted  beside  her,  admiring  every 
flower,  tree,  cloud,  bird,  or  beast  which  she  saw.  At  last  she  grew  tired  of 
Grannie's  abstraction,  and  pointing  to  a  hideous  little  cur,  said,  "  Isn't  it  a 
dear  little  dog,  Mamma  .^"  Grannie  :  "  No,  my  dear  ;  I  cannot  say  I  admire 
him."  Mamma,  stijf'  with  indignation,  stepped  hastily  in  front,  saying 
"  Kothhig  pleases  !'"  and  marched  on  with  every  curl  vibrating,  and  Grannie 
could  not  help  laughing. 

One  of  Mamma's  favourite  pets  v/as  a  beautiful  white  cat,  which 
allowed  its  little  mistress  to  treat  it  like  a  most  tractable  baby.  It  was 
dressed  daily  in  the  long  clothes  belonging  to  a  discarded  doll  ;  its  front 
paws  were  drawn  through  the  armholes,  its  furry  ears  protruded  from  the 
nightcap,  and  it  was  then  rocked  placidly  to  sleep  in  the  cradle.  But 
alas  I  one  day,  when  the  cradle  was  in  the  garden,  an  inquisitive 
gardener  frightened  puss,  and  she  made  for  the  nearest  apple-tree,  climbed 
it  with  hampered  speed,  as  the  nightgown  tore  beneath  her  hind  claws,  and 
she  remained  aloft  for  hours,  growling  and  frightened.  When  at  last  coaxed 
down  and  undressed,  she  would  never  again  submit  to  be  attired  in  the  doll's 
clothes,  nor  put  in  the  cradle.  When  she  died  she  was  given  honourable 
burial. 

That  Mamma  was  brave,  as  well  as  gentle,  was  shewn  by  an  adventure 
which  befell  her  about  this  time.  She  was  playing  in  the  kitchen-garden 
with  a  favourite  kitten,  when  the  little  thing  suddenly  had  a  fit,  and  appeared 
to  go  quite  mad.  Mamma  fled  in  horror,  but  suddenly  remembering  that 
mad  cats  and  dogs  bite  people,  and  that  her  kitty  might  escape  and  do  some 
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terrible  harm,  she  turned  bravely  back,  caught  the  end  of  the  string  that 
was  tied  to  pussy's  collar,  and  fastened  it  with  trembling  fingers  to  the 
nearest  gooseberry  bush.  Then  she  ran  for  the  gardener  ;  and  when  next 
she  asked  after  her  pet  she  was  told  it  had  died,  doubtless  put  out  of  its 
pain  by  the  gardener,  but  such  a  thought  would  never  have  occurred  to  its 
little  mistress's  mind. 

There  was  another  cat,  which  lived  entirely  out  of  doors,  a  fierce  wild 
black  beast  with  gleaming  green  eyes.  Mamma  met  this  pussy  one  afternoon 
as  she  came  down  the  grass  path  towards  the  little  wire  gate  which  divided 
the  kitchen-garden  from  the  shrubbery.  Puss  was  lying  crouched  in  a 
watchflil  attitude  the  far  side  of  the  wires,  and  glared  at  the  little  intruder. 
"  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  but  in  this  instance  it  came  into  the  small 
child's  mind  that  she  could  outstare  the  cat.  So  stooping  a  little  to  bring 
her  serious  blue  eyes  upon  a  level  with  the  gleaming  emerald  ones,  she  paused. 
For  some  minutes  neither  combatant  moved — an  older  person  would  have 
seen  the  danger  coming  as  puss's  anger  rose  to  passion  and  her  tail 
twitched  ominously — suddenly  there  was  a  spring,  and  emerald  eyes  flew 
straight  at  blue  eyes,  in  blind  wrath  forgetting  the  wires  between.  Such 
a  spring  !  Puss  fell  back  stunned  upon  the  path,  and  the  child  turned 
and  fled. 

Another  pet  was  a  green  parrot,  which  talked  cleverly,  and  was  brought 
from  India  (I  think)  by  Grannie's  brother.  Captain  John  Wright.  It  lived 
in  the  breakfast-room,  and  used  to  call  "Fanny  !  Fanny  !  come  quickly  ; 
Polly  *poorIy  !  Pollv  poorly  !"  This  was  when  Grannie  scolded  it  for 
nuking  a  noise.      It  was  a  long  time  learning  to  say  the  word  "  breakfast," 

but  used  to  call  "  Polly  wants  her  break ,  Polly  wants,"  until  at  last 

she  could  repeat  it  fluently.  She  used  to  run  after  Mamma  all  over  the  house, 
but  came  to  a  sad  end,  as  the  housemaid  and  she  were  bitter  enemies.  One 
day  Polly  was  waddling  about  on  the  kitchen  floor  when  she  beheld  the 
housemaid  at  work  by  the  table,  her  feet  crossed  and  a  hole  visible  in  the 
side  of  her  cloth  or  paramatta  boot.  The  patch  of  white  stocking  was 
attractive,  the  opportunity  for  vengeance  even  more  so.  Polly  sidled  along 
and  contemplated  that  hole  with  attention,  her  head  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  Then  she  retreated  a  little,  raised  herself,  and  the 
hooked  beak  made  a  savage  bite.  There  was  a  scream — a  kick.  Alas  for 
Polly,  she  lay  dead  upon  the  floor,  her  little  mistress  being  unable  to  save 
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her  this  time,  although  ?he  had  once  before  rescued  her  from  a  terrible  death. 
When  Polly  had  flown  to  the  fire  and  clung  to  the  top  hot  bar,  Mamma 
instantly  pushed  her  little  fincrers  under  the  claws,  and  lifted  her  screaminfr 
pet  into  a  place  of  safety,  regardless  of  her  own  burnt  hand.  Mamma 
mourned  her  pet  with  bitter  tears,  but  the  boys  being  at  home  thev  prepared 
a  solemn  ftmeral.  Polly  was  laid  in  an  empty  candle-box,  placed  in  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  buried  with  much  interest  and  love. 

A  squirrel  was  a  favourite  for  many  years,  and  when  it  died  was 
stuffed  and  placed  in  a  glass  case  until  a  few  years  ago,  though  Mamma's 
childish  heart  was  grieved  that  a  wire  had  been  put  through  its  front  paws 
to  hold  the  nut  which  it  appeared  to  be  eating  !  This  squirrel  had  been 
brought  to  Mamma  by  her  Grandfather  Wright.  "  Put  your  hand  into 
my  pocket,  Tanny,  and  feel,"  he  said  ;  and  expecting  a  pleasant  surprise,  the 
tiny  white  hand  stole  gently  into  the  old  gentleman's  pocket  and  drew  forth 
the  furry  bundle. 

Amongst  the  outdoor  pets  at  Grove  Hill  the  white  Chinese  pigs  ranked 
as  favourites  with  many  of  the  household.  They  had  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
Jived  in  model  tiled-floored  styes,  and  the  garden  boys  washed  both  stves 
and  pigs  every  morning.  This  was  not  considered  a  sufficiently  elaborate 
toilet  for  them  by  the  footman.  Every  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
used  to  visit  his  Chinese  friends  with  a  brush  and  comb.  It  was  a  comical 
sight  to  see  the  man  seated  upon  a  stool,  his  powdered  head  lookino- 
curiously  out  of  keeping  with  his  surroundings,  a  willing  pig  held  between 
his  knees  against  his  apron,  while  he  brushed  the  white  hair  and  made  an 
even  parting  down  each  back.  During  the  fruit  season  the  children  used 
to  fill  their  small  wheelbarrow  with  fallen  fruit,  and  from  the  far  end  of 
the  garden  begin  a  wild  chant  of  "  Tig-tig-tig."  This  was  echoed  from 
the  styes  by  the  squeals  of  the  pigs,  who  knew  what  was  coming  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  wheelbarrow  bumping  along.  They  stood  upon  their  hind 
legs,  with  eager  snouts  stretched  over  the  doors,  and  screamed  for  fruit  until 
it  was  showered  into  their  troughs. 

Nose-ringing  day  is  always  a  terrible  one  in  pigland,  but  at  Southwick 
it  was  a  curious  sight,  for  the  rings  were  always  put  in  by  a  blind  man,  who 
tramped  round  from  parish  to  parish,  carrying  his  rings  and  his  tools  with 
him  and  a  three-legged  stool  upon  which  he  sat.  For  years  he  had  carried 
on  his  trade,  continuing  it  when  blindness  fell  upon  him,  until  one  memorable 
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day  when  he  accidentally  put  his  hand  into  an  excited  pig's  mouth  and  was 
severely  bitten.      After  that  he  retired  from  the  business  ! 

LJncle  \\  ill  and  Uncle  Bob  were  devoted  to  Mamma,  and  she  was 
their  obedient  slave,  though  occasionally  she  shewed  that  she  too  had  a  will 
of  her  own.  "  If  you  make  that  move  again,  Tanny,"  Uncle  Bob  was  heard 
to  say  when  he  and  Mamma  were  playing  chess  together  in  the  nursery, 
"I  will  knock  you  down."  The  move  was  one  which  always  entailed 
victory  to  Mamma.  She  promptly  made  it,  and  as  promptly  was  knocked 
flat  by  Uncle  Bob.  There  was  a  pause  and  then  a  soft  scramble,  and 
"  Tanny  "  vanished  under  the  nurserv  sofa.  Dead  silence,  remorse,  and  fear 
of  consequences  tugged  at  Uncle  Bob's  heart-strings,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
w^as  kneeling  by  the  sofa  imploring  Mamma  to  "come  out"  before  they 
were  found  by  any  one.  The  mere  thought  of  getting  one  of  the  boys 
pimished  ^^■a5  enough  to  bring  Mamma  out  at  once,  and  peace  was  restored. 

From  those  days  must  date  the  beginning  of  Mamma's  skill  as  a  chess- 
player. Many  is  the  game  she  played  later  in  life  with  old  Panizzi*  (the 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum).  He  would  allow  no  one  to  speak  to  him 
or  to  her  during  the  game,  and  once,  when  somebody  offered  Mamma  a  cup 
of  tea  (at  a  critical  moment,  I  suppose),  Panizzi  rose  and  swept  the  pieces 
together  upon  the  board. 

Another  celebrity  with  whom  Mamma  used  to  play  in  1844,  when 
Papa  lived  in  2Cy  Upper  Southwick  Street,  Cambridge  Square,  was  the  Polish 
Count,  Valerian  Krasinski.  He  it  was  who,  receiving  private  intelligence 
that  the  order  tor  his  arrest  was  made  out  after  the  revolution  of  1S30, 
signed  his  own  passport  and  escaped  from  St.  Petersburg  before  the  news  of 
his  intended  arrest  was  made  known.  But  he  was  a  polished  courtier,  and 
very  different  to  bluff"  old  Panizzi  ;  he  died  22  December,  1855.  I 
remember  a  story  of  Papa's  about  a  lady  whose  plainness  was  being  discussed 
in  Panizzi's  presence  :  "  Plain,  you  carl  her  .'  she's  oogii/  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  his  rough  voice. 

But  to  return  to  the  boys.  During  their  holidays  a  tutor  was  supposed 
to  have  them  under  supervision.  I  think  it  must  have  been  before  they 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  that  they  one  day  inveigled  Mainma  into  a 
hand-cart,  and  persuaded  her  to  let  them  see  if  they  could  convey  her  safely 
across  a  field  where  the  cows  grazed,  and  where  the  hoys  were  forbidden 
*   See  Panizzi"s  letter  to  J.  M.  Currie  in  security  box  at  Itchen. 
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to  go,  as  one  cow  was  savagely  ill-tempered.  Off  they  started  1—  — 
Haltway  across  a  sound  behind  caused  them  to  turn.  I'he  sa\-aCTe 
cow  was  in  full  pursuit,  head  down  and  tail  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  Alas  for 
valour  and  affection  !  The  boys  made  for  the  nearest  gate,  not  knowing  that 
the  string  harness  had  broken  ;  they  tore  over  the  ground,  leaving  the  cart 
and  its  golden-haired  occupant  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Mamma 
watched  the  cow  dash  wildly  by,  and  then  scrambled  out  of  the  go-cart  and 
escaped  by  the  way  she  had  come. 

Of  another  cov,-  the  boys  were  nearly  the  death.  They  had  made  a 
splendid  kite,  and  it  was  flying  at  the  fliU  length  of  its  string  when  the 
dinner-bell  was  heard.  For  no  reason  dared  they  be  late,  so  slipping  the 
short  wooden  bar  to  v.-hich  the  string  was  tied  through  the  fence,  away  thev 
ran,  and  the  kite  was  forgotten.  It  remained  aloft  for  hours,  in  fact  until 
the  string  broke,  then  away  it  darted,  ending  its  short  career  with  an 
abrupt  descent  into  the  farmyard  ;  but  the  long  yards  of  string  lay  upon  the 
meadow,  and  the  wooden  bar  fell  from  the  fence.  In  the  early  mornincr 
when  the  cowman  fetched  the  cows  he  noticed  that  one  of  them  was 
behaving  oddly,  running  backwards,  tossing  its  head,  and  seeming  in  great 
trouble.  He  soon  perceived  a  short  bar  of  wood  fixed  across  its  rnouth, 
and  with  difficulty  got  hold  of  it.  The  cow  retreated,  so  did  the  man,  who 
saw  with  surprise  that  the  bar  was  fastened  to  a  string.  He  began  to  wind, 
and  ultimately  recovered  all  the  kite-string  which  the  poor  beast  had  licked 
up  off  the  grass  and  swallowed. 

The  vagrant  kite  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pigs,  amongst  whom 
it  fell  ;  they  grunted,  and  poked,  and  pulled,  and  tore,  and  finally  danced 
upon  the  wretched  remnants  until  they  were  discovered  by  the  wrathful 
boys,  who  had  been  hunting  for  their  lost  treasure.  Within  half  an  hour 
the  repentant  pigs  must  have  resembled  the  "  Goskie  patties  "  of  modern 
fame,  as  their  irate  young  masters  chased  them  to  and  fro  and  whipped 
them  with  long  nut-sticks.  Night  came,  peace  fell  upon  the  farm- 
yard. In  the  morning  one  of  the  pigs  fulfilled  his  destiny  and  was 
duly  converted  into  bacon — but  such  bacon  !  Streaky  of  course  it  ought 
to  have  been,  but  hardly  streaky  in  dark  lines  and  purple  bars  !  Who  had 
been  whipping  the  pigs  ?  No  thought  of  to-morrow's  bacon  had  stayed 
the  rods  of  vengeance,  and  only  the  prompt  "  owning  up  "  of  the  bovs 
saved  them  from  condign  punishment. 
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Mamma's  child-life  was  spent  at  Itchen-Abbas  and  at  Southwick  when 

she  was  not  living  with  her  parents  at  Grove  Hill.      Grannie's  father,  the 

Rev.  Robert  Wright,  was  Rector  of  Itchen,  Rector  of  Southwick,  Rector  of 

\  Ovington,  and  of  Borehunt,  besides  being  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

I  ton.      He  was  the  picture  of  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  with  very  upright 

i  figure   and    snowy  white    hair.      He    wore    black    silk   stockings   and   little 

/  diamond    knee-buckles,   the    frills    and    ruffles    of   his    shirts  being  of  the 

'  finest  cambric,  and  generally  fastened  with  either  a  small  gold  or  cornelian 

•  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  circle  (both  brooches  are  with   Mamma's  treasures  ; 

/  Harry    has    one    knee-buckle     and     Mab    the    other).       Great-grandpapa 

1  farmed  his  own  glebe  and  built  "  The  Elms  "  for  Grannie  and  Grandpapa 

Wynne  to  live  in,  cartloads  and  cartloads  of  stones  from  the  glebe  lands 

\  beino  shot  on  to  the  slope  in  front  of  the  house  until  it  was  level  with  the 

1  top  of  the  solid  stone  v/all.      Upon  the  rubbish  and  stones  chalk  and  earth 

t  were  piled,  and  to  my  childish   mind    there    v/as    no   turf  in    existence  to 

I  compare  with  that  which  grew  upon  Grannie's  lawn— so  fine,  so  close,  and 

•v  so  springy  ;   tinv  little  trefoil  leaves  were  there,  and  "  crow's  foot,"  but  no 

■  plantains.      I  am  sure  there  were  no  plantains  until  I  was  older  ;  then  they 

1'  flourished.      The  garden  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  stately  elms 

\  with  great  rough  trunks,  up  and  down  which  the  nut-hatches  would  creep 

and  tap.      Below  the  elms  stood   some   tall   firs,  veritable  ivy-trees,  and  the 

home  of  many  birds.     Below   the  firs  a   beautiful   Irish  yew,  a  yew  that 

flourished  despite  ill-treatment  and  opposition,  for  Grannie  objected  to  it. 

Its  head  was  cut   off  and  only  its  crimson  stump  left  above  ground,  and 

many  a  kettleful  of  boiling  water  did  Grannie  pour  upon  it  after  breakfast, 

making  certain  it  would  die  ;    but  it  lived  and  flourished,  and  became  the 

j^.  home  of  a  tribe  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  a  joy  to  us  grandchildren. 

(  The    Irish    yew    always  shewed    by    its    waving    plumes    which  way    the 

iwind  was  blowing,  and  the  yew-blossoms  sent  out  puffs  of  dusty  "  smoke  " 
whenever    a    bird    flew   in    or   out,   or   the  wind    was    gusty    and    rough. 
)  It    made  a  shelter  for  a  succession   of  white  Persian  cats   as  they  madly 

I  scampered  from   the  "  Hornbeam  "  and  vanished  beneath  its  boughs,  and 

j  last,  but  not  least,   its    shadow    was    a  daily    pleasure    to    watch,    for  the 

tree  stood  like  the  finger  of  a  dial-plate  between  the  lawn  and  the  rising 
sun.     The   light  would  creep  over  the  Stoke  meadows,  across  the  curtain 
(  'i  i  of  white  mist  and  the   gleaming    river,    until  it  reached   the   east  corner 
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of  the  lawn  ;    then  a  flood   of   golden  sunlight   quickly  drank  up  all   the 

dew,  except  where  the  shadow  of  the  Irish  yew  glittered  still  with  shining 

drops.     As  the  sun  rose  the   shadow  grew  smaller  and  smaller  and  at  last 

disappeared,  but  under  the  yew  the  grass  seemed  always  cool  and  damp,  and 

the  clump  of  spotted  dog-tooth  violets  flourished.      I   never  could  decide 

which  pleased  me  most,  the  summer  shadow  dressed  with  dew,  or  the  winter 

shadow  of  white  hoar-frost.      But  this  is   not  the  proper  place  to  describe 

"The  Elms,"  for  when   Mamma  was  a  child  it  was  still  unbuilt,  and  the 

grounds   were   only  fields   in   which   stood   a   row   of  five   cottages.     Old 

Mrs.  Ruttcr  lived  in  one  of  them,  and   burnt  them  all  down  one  night  as 

she  was  searching  for  something  with  a  lighted  candle.     This  Mrs.  Rutter 

was  the  mother  of  Job  Rutter  and  grandmother  of  George  Rutter.* 

The  Rectory  was  a  large  square  house  which,  in  the  previous  century, 

belonged  to  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and  the  present  "  Manor  Farm,"  close 

to  the  church,  was  then  the  Rectory.     I  have  heard  Grannie  say  that  there 

was  stabling  for  thirty  horses  in  the  squire's  time,  and  the  avenue  was  a 

double  row  of  lime  trees  in  those  days,  but  that  one  night,  when  some  of  the 

officers  from  Winchester  Barracks  were  dining  with  the  squire,  he  petulantly 

"wished  half  the  trees  were  down;"    and  the  story  goes  that  the  officers 

brotight  a  nimiber  of  their  men  over  and  before  daylight  had  felled  all  the 

trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  avenue  !     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  trees  that 

remain  are  old  and  very  beautiful,  some  of  their  branches  being  laden  with 

mistletoe;   and  the   centre   tree  being  taller  and  of  a  different  variety  to  the 

rest,  it  always  changes  colour,   and  puts   on   its  autumn  dress  before  the 

others.     At   the  end  of  the  avenue  stands  a  splendid  beech,   its  branches 

reaching   far  over  a  ditch,   which   is  always  ruddy   with   fallen  leaves  and 

beech  masts  ;  there  is  little  green  in    it  beyond  a  few  "  lords  and  ladies," 

but  the  ditch  has  nice  ragged  edges  and  rooty  promontories  upon  which 

small   people   can   sit.     The  Rectory  is  now  a  square,  bare-looking  house, 

for  Great-grandpapa's   successor  (Mr.    William   Spicer)    pulled   down    the 

dining-room   and   built    a    dividing    wall    across   the   drawing-room,   thus 

making   it  into  two  rooms.      He  removed  the  door  at  the  north   side   of 

*  George  Rutter  died  in  1897,  and  the  following  year  Henry  Steneadge  bought  the 
ground  where  the  Rutters  and  Whites  had  lived  so  long  ;  he  pulled  down  and  altered  the 
old  thatched  dwellings,  building  a  village  shop,  and  ugly  brick  rooms  with  slated  roofs. 
These  new  buildings  caught  tire  within  a  month  of  completion,  and  were,  with  the  old 
cottages,  burnt  to  the  ground. 
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the  house  which  led  down  Into  the  great  square  hall,  and  made  the 
entrance  on  the  east  side,  and  took  away  the  flight  of  stone  steps  which  faced 
the  avenue.  He  also  walled  up  the  great  cellars  beneath  the  house,  thus 
closing  the  entrance  to  underground  passages  which  were  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  old  church,  and  also  up  towards  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  on 
Itchcn  Down.  Certain  it  is  that  the  old  elms  in  the  clump  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Rectory  field  have  their  roots  so  firmly  twined  amongst  masses  of 
brickwork  that  when  one  after  another  are  snapped  off  in  the  autumn  gales 
the  woodmen  find  it  almost  impossible  to  grub  up  the  "  moors  "  as  the 
stumps  are  called.*  There  was  alv/ays  a  weird  dread,  a  creepy  feelin^^, 
which  hardly  heightened  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  walk  along  "  the  upper 
road"  on  the  south  side  of  the  field,  for  the  elm  clump  is  by  the  gate,  and 
the  screech  owls  have  their  nests  in  certain  hollows,  and  hiss  and  scream  as 
one  goes  by.  We  loved  the  owls,  but  felt  eerie  when  alone  with  them.  We 
grieved  truly  when  one  tree  fell,  and  the  mother  bird  and  her  nest  of  little 
ones  were  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death,  their  tragic  fate  being  only 
discovered  when  the  tree  was  cut  up. 

The  avenue  had  its  ghost — a  headless  lady,  who  walked  up  and  down 
on  moonlight  nights,  and  perhaps  was  near  of  kin  to  the  ghostly  baby, 
whose  cries  in  the  gardener's  cottage  so  often  disturbed  the  inmates.  We 
never  met  the  white  lady  who  walked  without  her  head,  but  Peter  Blgnall, 
the  village  carpenter  and  v.heelwright,  saw  her  clearly  one  night  sitting 
upon  the  Rectory  gate.  He  is  a  big  burly  man  with  a  grey  beard,  and  he 
makes  curious  "  Nine  Men  Morris  "  boards  out  of  the  old  oak  chest  which 
he  got  out  of  old  Itchen  Church,  and  surely  he  ought  to  know  if  he  saw 
clearly  or  not. 

Ah  !  that  old  church  was  a  curiosity,  and  it  nearly  broke  Grannie's 
heart  when  it  was  pulled  down.  There  were  old  high  pews,  and  a 
"  whispering  gallery,"  for  if  you  spoke  into  a  hole  by  the  chancel-arch, 
what  you  said  could  be  heard  in  the  loft.  The  family  vault  is  under  the 
east  window  of  the  new  church,  but  it  was  closed  in,  and  so  Grannie  could 
not  lie  by  her  father,  and  mother,  and  husband,  but  Is  out  under  the  dear 
old  yew-tree,  and  those  who  love  her  lie  round  her.  The  old  bells — the 
same  in  number  and  tone  as  the  Avington  and  Alresford  ones — were  sold  ; 

*  Old   Mrs.  ShefTerd,   the  clerk's    wife,    told  me    (January,    1S96)   that   Shefferd's 
father  had  helped  brick  up  the  old  passages  under  the  Rectory. 
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the  old  font  found  in  the  rubbish  ! — it  now  stands  in  the  Manor  Farm 
garden,  and  the  pigeons  drink  from  it.  The  chancel-arch  was  replaced  ;  it 
is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  but  the  arch  in  the  porch  is  the  same.* 

In  the  "  stoke-hole  "  now  are  collected  the  various  monumental  tablets 
which  were  not  replaced  upon  the  walls  of  the  new  church.  Amongst 
others  lies  the  stone  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  Rector  who  had  the 
living  before  Great-grandfather  Wright.  This  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Poulett,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton,  and 
the  celebrated  Lavinia  Beswick,  or  Fenton,  better  known  as  "  Polly 
Peachem,"  from  her  performance  of  that  character  in  "  The  Beggars'  Opera." 
She  survived  the  Duke  six  years,  and  died  in  January,  1760,  Duchess  of 
Bolton. 

Polly  Peachem's  Bible  belonged  to  Grannie  Wynne,  and  was  given  by 
Mamma  to  Katie. 

The  fact  that  one  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Bolton  was  Rector  of  Itchen- 
Abbas,  and  another  son  Rector  of  Itchen-Stoke,  near  Alresford,  Hants,  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Life  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,"  published  1839, 
p.  199:— 

"  The  first  Duke  of  Bolton  had  at  one  time  inhabited  Abbotstone,  a 
vast  pile  of  buildings  near  Alresford,  Hants.  After  the  demolition  of  Old 
Basing,  the  Duke  lived  chiefly  at  Bolton  Hall  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  Hackwood 
Park,  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Old  Basing,  was  fitted  up  as  a  family 
residence  before  his  death  in  1698.  In  the  time  of  Charles,  fifth  Duke  of 
Bolton,  the  great  hall  had  a  new  roof  introduced,  and  the  space  below  was 
wainscotted  with  some  very  fine  old  panelling  that  was  brought  from 
Abbotstone,  and  had  been  enriched  by  a  great  deal  of  most  excellent 
carving  by  Gibbons. "f 

Abbotstone  was  pulled  down  by  the  fifth  Duke,  and  all  that  is  now 
left  is  the  building  known  as  Abbotsdown  Farm.  Henry,  sixth  and  last 
Duke  of  Bolton,  died  in  1794. 

Among  the  book-plates  of  Robert  Mountaine  we  find  one  for  C.  S. 
PowLET,  Itchen,  and  one  for  George  Powlet,  Esq.  Mountaine  worked 
from  about  1740  to  1755.  His  style  was  wholly  Chippendale.  His  sig- 
nature  is  sometimes   "  R.    M.,"  sometimes   "  Mountain,"   and   his   plates, 

*  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1862. 

t  See  Forsyth's  "  Beauties  of  Hampshire." 
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though  frequently  dated,  have  the  figures  so  obscurely  placed  and  so  finely 
engraved  that  they  are  difficult  to  find.* 

The  advowson  of  the  living  of  Itchen-Abbas  was  sold  by  the  Poulett 
family  in  1800  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright's  father,t  and  besides  the  Rectory 
Great-grandpapa  owned  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  the  village.  He  built 
"The  Elms"  in  the  year  1843,  meaning  that  to  be  the  Rectory, 'but  the 
Bishop  not  considering  that  it  was  as  good  a  house  as  the  Rectory,  the 
property  (when  the  living  was  parted  with)  was  divided.  "  The  Ehns  " 
and  the  "East  Cottage,"  with  the  land  belonging  to  the  two  houses,  lies  now 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rectory  lane,  and  "  The  Cottage,"  and  its  land 
called  Dell's  Field,  with  the  long  upper  road,  lies  west  of  the  lane.  The 
Rectory  was  often  let,  and  Great-grandpapa  and  Great-grandmamma  Wright 
divided  their  time  between  "  The  Cottage  "  when  at  Itchen-Abbas,  and  the 
"Oaks"  when  at  Southwick.  Mamma  used  to  live  with  them  for  many 
months  in  each  year.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  old  cottage  with  its  high- 
pitched  roof  The  diamond  lattice  windows  are  just  the  same  now  ;  the  old 
lattice  porch  has  only  walked  round  the  corner  to  the  side  door  !  The  long 
low  double  drawing-room  used  to  have  folding-doors  across  it,  but  the  bed- 
rooms are  just  the  same,  with  the  queer  old  latches  and  twisted  hanging 
door-handles.  The  bevelled  mirror,  with  Its  carved  and  gilded  edge  like  a 
stag's  antlers,  hung  over  the  fireplace.  The  little  "  step  "  room  between 
two  front  bedrooms  was  Mamma's  sleeping  room,  and  to  us  It  was  the 
coveted  room  in  the  house.  How  I  loved  it  when  it  was  mine  !  Year 
after  year  to  return,  and  find  it  just  the  same  :  the  old  looking-glass  with 
three  drawers  ;  the  two  side  ones,  which  flew  out  if  the  centre  one  was 
shut  quickly  ;  the  old  bureau,  with  queer  brass  handles  and  rounded  front, 
which  held  my  clothes  ;  the  small  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  window,  from 
whence  I  could  watch  the  stars  through  the  diamond  panes,  and  where  by 
reaching  out  a  hand  I  could  undo  the  catch  and  push  the  casement  wide 
open  in  the  early  morning,  and  hear  the  birds  calling  and  the  rooks  in  the 
park  cawing,  and  see  the  quivering  top  of  a  fishing  rod,  or  hear  the  scream 
of  the  reel  before  Papa  went  fishing  ;  with  the  two  steps  up  Into  the  room 
and  the  two  steps  down  by  the  second  door — those  bits  of  the  past  remain, 
and  I  hope  will  not  be  altered  as  long  as  the  old  cottage  stands. 

*  See  J.  Hardy  on  Book-plates, 
t  See  papers  in  J.  M.  C.'s  tia  box. 
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Mamma  must  have  been  very  young  when  she  first  remembers  staying 
there,  for  she  used  to  draw  a  little  toy  cart  behind  her  when  she  went  for 
a  walk,  and  sometimes  used  to  go  with  her  nurse  to  Mrs.  Stanbrooke's 
cottage,  where  the  laundry  work  was  done,  and  sit  upon  a  little  stool  by 
the  fire  and  hold  the  yellow  chickens  in  her  lap,  which  Mrs.  Stanbrooke's 
daughter  caught  for  her.  The  little  stool  stood  by  the  fireplace  until 
1897,  and  Mrs.  Stanbrooke's  daughter  is  "  old  Mrs.  White." 

Mamma  was  very  small  when  she  first  shewed  her  marvellous  talent 
for  drawing.  Grannie  had  been  calling  at  Avington  Rectory,  and  the 
strikingly  ugly  face  of  the  Rector  (Mr.  Bonnett)  seemed  to  He  heavily 
upon  Mamma's  mind,  for  she  sighed  deeply  as  she  walked  home,  and  at 
last  said,  "  Mamma,  may  I  cut  him  out  ?"  Leave  being  given,  with  a 
bit  of  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  she  quickly  produced  the  old  man's  like- 
ness. Before  she  could  read  or  speak  plainly  she  could  cut  out  any  animal 
without  drawing  it  first.  "  Me  cut  him  out,"  Grannie  heard  her  say, 
when  during  a  reading  lesson  of  d-o-g  dog,  c-a-t  cat,  etc.,  the  footman 
had  entered  the  room  with  a  message.  Grannie  took  no  notice,  but 
watched  the  tiny  hands  pick  up  her  embroidery  scissors  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  quickly  cut  out  the  dog,  which  had  fascinated  the  small  reader 
much  more  than  the  letters  beneath  him.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  her 
clever  fingers  ;  every  animal  was  "  cut  out,"  everybody  she  knew,  the 
trees  that  she  saw,  the  beggars  whom  she  met.  I  wonder  v.'hat  became  of 
the  hunt  which  she  cut  out  for  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  horses,  huntsmen, 
and  dogs.  She  was  a  tiny  child,  and  the  Duke  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Thistlethwayte  at  Southwick  Park.  Mamma  was  constantly  at  the 
Thistlethwaytes,  and  the  only  time  she  remembers  seeing  the  Duke  she  cut 
this  "hunt"  out  for  him.  I  think  she  said  she  sat  on  his  knee  while 
doing  it. 

Great-grandpapa  Wright  used  to  spend  the  winter  at  Southwick  and 
the  summer  at  Itchen-Abbas,  the  journey  from  one  village  to  the  other 
being  accomplished  in  the  old  barouche.  Great-grandmamma  Wright  and 
her  sister  "  Aunt  Gabbitt  "  sitting  side  by  side,  while  Mamma  was  perched  in 
the  hood  of  the  carriage,  her  feet  hanging  between  the  two  old  ladies. 
(Uncle  Bob  and  Uncle  Will  sat  opposite  when  they  happened  to  be  also 
staying  with  the  Grandparents),  and  Great-grandpapa  sat  upon  the  box, 
and    drove   his   pair   of  trusty   cobs — I   say    "  drove,"   but   to   be  strictly 
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truthful,  the  reins  generally  hung  over  the  old  gentleman's  arm,  and  his 
eyes  would  be  fixed  upon  a  book  ;  or  else,  when  talking  to  the  occupants 
of  the  carriafje,  he  would  turn  round  and  sit  with  his  feet  dano;linQ;  over 
the  wheel. 

Such  happy,  merry  drives  those  were,  and  such  a  happy  home-coming 
to  the  little  old  cottage  at  Itchen.  The  carriage  would  roll  safely,  down 
the  steep  hill  into  the  village,  past  the  thatched  cottages  and  the  old 
church  and  older  yew-tree,  past  "  The  Plough  Inn "  (where  in  later 
years  we  always  were  told  Charles  Kingsley  began  the  first  chapter 
of  "  The  Water  Babies"),  past  the  river  and  the  steep  bank  where  the 
wild  mint  and  the  thyme  still  flourish,  and  the  masses  of  lady's  bed  straw, 
white,  yellow,  and  gold,  grow  in  a  tangle  with  straggling  blackberry 
brambles,  past  old  Mark  Sims  the  coachman's  cottage,  and  the  forge,  and 
then  up  the  raised  road  that  sweeps  underneath  the  beech  trees. 

By  the  porch  or  the  honeysuckle  hedge  Elizabeth  would  be  standing, 
or  old  Mrs.  Hunt  the  cook,  and  the  numerous  parcels  would  be  taken  out, 
and  at  last  the  tired  little  feet  would  be  once  more  trotting  about  the  dear 
old  garden. 

I  do  not  know  what  pets  Mamma  had  in  those  days,  but  she  always 
loved  the  old  beech-tree  which  stands  upon  the  lawn,  and  never  passed  it 
without  a  friendly  pat  or  a  kiss  upon  its  smooth  grey  bark  when  she  first 
saw  it  again  after  any  time  of  absence.  The  tree  peonies  in  front  of  the 
windows  were  her  special  favourites.  These  trees  were  doubtless  planted 
by  the  Wrights,  as  the  first  specimens  were  brought  to  England  from 
China  about  the  year  1800,  and  when  Uncle  John  Wright  went  to  China 
he  may  have  brought  these  trees  back  with  him.  And  in  later  years  we 
can  remember  her  pet  toad,  which  lived  under  a  stone  by  the  drawing- 
room  window,  and  would  crawl  out  when  she  called  it  to  be  ted. 

The  Parsonage  at  Southwick  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  Wrights' 
family  partv  ;  it  was  let  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  for  seven  years,  and 
Great-grandfather  lived  at  "  The  Oaks."  Mamma's  bedroom  was  in  the 
attic,  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house  :  the  roof  was  ceiled  in  over  the  part 
where  Mamma  slept,  but  there  was  an  open  space  beyond  under  the  rafters 
which  stretched  away  into  unknown  depths  of  gloom,  and  was  filled  with 
boxes  and  lumber,  and  peopled  with  many  terrors.  On  winter  nights  the 
water  froze   in   the  jug,  and   the   sheets  were   stiff"  with   icy   breath,    but 
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Mamma  never  had  chilblains  and  never  caught  cold.  When  quite  a  tiny 
mite  she  can  remember  that  her  nurse  used  to  give  her  her  morning  cold 
bath  with  what  we  should  now-a-days  consider  cruel  treatment.  In  an 
enclosed  courtyard,  with  high  walls  all  round,  stood  a  pump  and  a  large 
stone  trough.  The  trough  was  filled  with  freshly-pumped  water  every 
morning,  and,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  Mamma  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
carried  down  to  the  court,  grasped  firmly  by  nurse,  and  plunged  head  over 
heels  three  times  into  the  icy  water.  Befiare  she  could  get  her  breath  she 
was  wrapped  again  in  the  blanket,  and  found  herself  being  dried  and 
clothed  in  front  of  the  nursery  fire. 

The  fireplace  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  blue  tiles,  upon  which 
were  painted  scenes  from  Bible  history  ;  the  grate  had  a  hob  on  either 
side,  and  thereon  used  to  stand  sometimes  a  little  blue-lidded  jar,  containing 
"prunes  and  senna."  It  always  injured  Mamma's  sense  of  fairness  that  her 
nurse  used  to  say,  "  Now,  Miss  Fanny,  if  you  drink  the  senna,  you  may  eat 
the  pru-inzes,"  for  the  prunes  were  the  worst  part  after  their  bitter  warming  I 
Not  even  the  sleepy  "  pussie-cat,"  which  was  always  put  into  her  arms  as 
she  returned  to  the  nursery  from  her  cold  bath,  was  much  consolation  on 
senna  days. 

There  was  an  old  housekeeper  at  Southwick  called  "  Nanny."  She 
had  arrived  at  the  Rectory  one  day  many  years  before,  and  this  was  her 
history  :  The  Rector's  father,  old  Mr.  Wright,  lived  at  Shipston-on-Stour 
in  Worcestershire,  and  he  wanted  to  send  his  son  a  young  cart-horse, 
but  was  puzzled  how  to  get  the  animal  conveyed  from  Shipston  to 
Hampshire.  Nanny  knew  the  horse  well,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
ride  it.  A  hundred  years  ago  such  a  journev  was  not  one  to  be  rashly 
undertaker-,  even  by  a  strong  country  girl,  and  one  wonders  that 
she  and  her  valuable  steed  reached  Southwick  in  safety,  and  without 
adventure.  Once  there,  she  waited  until  someone  should  be  going  to 
Shipston  with  whom  she  could  return,  but  the  days  passed  and  the  long 
years  followed,  and  brave  Nanny  remained  at  the  Rectory  and  ended  her 
days  there  as  the  trusty  old  housekeeper.  Mamma  has  often  described  her, 
and  to'd  us  how  she  took  snufFand  carried  her  household  keys,  her  snufl^- 
box,  her  thimble,  and  a  dozen  other  things  in  a  large  hanging  pocket  under 
her  quilted  petticoat.  Uncle  John  Hyde  disliked  Nanny,  and  abhorred  an 
old  ivory  apple-scoop,  which  was  one  of  her  pocket   treasures.      Mamma 
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used  to  borrow  the  scoop  to  play  with,  and  one  day,  when  cutting  the  core 
out  of  an  apple  as  she  sat  in  the  study,  she  saw  that  Uncle  John*  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  armchair,  with  head  back  and  wide-open  mouth.  I  do  not 
think  any  recollection  of  his  small  persecutions  and  tyrannies  passed  through 
Mamma's  mind,  for  she  never  bore  malice,  but  the  spirit  of  mischief  impelled 
her  to  carry  her  little  stool  to  the  chair  side  and  to  mount  it,  scoop  in  hand, 
with  a  nice  piece  of  apple  freshly  cut  out,  which  she  meant  to  drop  into  the  ' 
mouth  so  invitingly  open.  No  thought  of  consequences  stayed  her  hand, 
but  a  sudden  fear  or  a  deeper  breath  caused  her  to  start  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  scoop  fell  with  the  piece  of  apple  into  Uncle  John's  throat. 
There  was  a  gasp,  and  iico  bounds — one  of  the  victim  from  his  chair  as  he 
choked  and  struggled  for  breath,  and  one  of  the  culprit  as  she  fled  in  terror 
from  the  room  ! 

A  letter  written  by  Miss  Woodward  of  Alverstoke,  14  October, 
1896,  says  : — 

"  My  grandparents  lived  at  the  Parsonage  at  Southwick  for  seven 
years  ;  they  were  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  used  to  meet  and 
enjoy  a  rubber  of  whist.  I  remember  him  well,  and  liked  him  much  ; 
he  was  so  kind  to  children.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  his  time  was 
d'vided  between  Winchester  and  Southwick,  always  returning  to  the 
latter  for  Sunday  duty.  There  was  a  morning  service  at  Southwick,  and 
an  afternoon  service  at  Boarhunt,  about  two  miles  distant,  to  which  he 
always  walked,  often  coming  into  the  Parsonage  to  have  a  chat  with  my 
grandfather  on  his  way.  Sometimes  a  lady  who  lived  near  would  w^alk 
over,  and  he  would  laugh  and  say,  '  There  goes  Jane  Levie  ;  I  must  go 
home  and  change  my  sermon.'  In  his  day  the  church  music  was  a  flageolet, 
a  violin,  and  a  'cello,  with  anthems  indescribably  horrid.  The  flageolet, 
who  was  the  clerk,  retired  to  the  gallery  to  assist  the  music,  Mr.  Wright 
standing  good-temperedly  patient  through  the  performance." 

Mamma  remembers  this  choir  well.  The  men  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
gallery,  and  their  blue  brass-buttoned  coat-tails  hung  down  in  a  row.  One 
anthem  was  particularly  curious.  The  clerk  used  to  begin  singing,  "Oh  ! 
'tis  a  flee —  Oh  !  'tis  a  flee —  Oh  !  'tis  a  flee-e-e-£-e-e,  E-e-e-E-s-e,  E-e-e- 
E-e-e,  E — ting  joy  !"     And  there  was  another  even  worse:    "Catch  the 

*  The  prefix  "Great"  or  "Great-great"  should  be  understood  in  all  cases  where 
omitted. 
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flee —  Catch  the  flee —  Catch  the  flee — ting  hour  !  !n  a  pi —  In  a  pi — 
In  a  pi — ous  congregation  !" 

Admiral  Stanhope  lived  for  forty  years  at  "  The  Oaks "  after  the 
Wrights  left  the  village,  and  he  added  the  bow  windows  to  the  house. 
There  are  few  of  Mr.  Wright's  signatures  in  the  parish  register  after  1840; 
it  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  the  clerk.  There  are  some  people  in 
Southwick  who  still  remember  the  old  white-haired,  ruddy-fliced  rector. 
He  was  quite  as  much  magistrate  as  parson,  and  "  sent  a  lot  of  folks  to 
prison,"  said  one  old  woman  in  the  summer  of  1896. 

In  the  principal  street  in  Portsmouth  one  day,  old  Mr.  Woodward 
perceived  a  friend  walking  in  front  of  him,  out  of  whose  coat-tail  pocket 
hung  a  bandanna,  despite  the  many  warnings  against  pickpockets  which 
Mr.  Woodward  had  often  delivered.  Stepping  softly  behind  his  friend,  the 
old  gentleman  deftly  transferred  the  handkerchief  to  his  own  pocket,  but 
before  he  could  accost  the  owner  and  point  a  moral  to  his  previous,sermons, 
he  was  tapped  upon  the  shoulder  by  a  stranger,  and  his  own  gold  snufF-box 
was  slipped  into  his  hand,  as  the  thief  muttered  apologetically,  "  Didn't 
know  you  were  one  of  us,"  and  made  off ! 


(     19     ) 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Wright  Ancestors  of   Mrs.  J.   Malcolm   Corrie. 

(Copied  from  John  Wright's  Family  Bible  at  Shipston-on-Stonr.) 

WilliaTi  Wright,  died  i744;=pAnn  ....  died  1778;  buried  at  Shipston-on-Stour, 
buried  at  ...  .  I  Worcestershire. 

r~         i  ;  ]       i 

William  Wright,  John=pMary,  dau.  of  Thomas  Minster  by  Mary  his     Ann  Wright, 

born  1742.  Wright.  I  wife,  dau.  of  Archdeacon  Welchman  of  Solihill.     born  1744. 


William 
Wright, 
born  1769. 


Samuel=pAnn 
Wright. 


Edu'ard=Fi*Iartha   Ann        Rev.   Robert==Elizabeth  Hyde, 


Welch- 
man 
Wri-ht. 


Kirknian, 
married      2 
Nov.  1 82 2. 


Wright,  born 
i772;died  26 
March  18^0. 


larried  5   Nov. 
1795- 


Rev.  John  Wright,= 
Rector  of  Mynd- 
town.  Bishop  Castle, 
Salop  ;  died  1893. 


I.  Dr.  William 
Wright,  died 
1895  at  Ships- 
ton-on-Stour. 


I     I 

2.  Edward  Wright. 

3.  Mary  Ann 
MVight! 


William=pHarriett 
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Dr.  Gilbert  Wright.  J.  jSIalcolm  Corrie=  Fanny  Wynne. 

Inscription  to  Archdeacon  Welchman   in  Solihill  Churchyard. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Rev.  IVP  Edward  Welchman,  formerly  fellow 
of  Merton  College,  O.xford.  From  whence  he  became  Rector  of  Lapworth.  He 
was  eleven  years  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  three  years  Rector  of  this  Church,  &: 
cheerfully  quitted  th's  life,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  Ma\  19,  1739, 
aged  75.  It  would  be  vain  &  useless  to  attempt  the  character  of  this  great  man. 
The  lovers  of  truth,  religion,  &  learning  knew  his  worth.  His  own  pious 
&  learned  works  do  now  properly  speak  for  him  Sc  will  continue  to  speak  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

The  following  tombstone  inscriptions  are  also  in  Shipston  Churchyard: — 
John  Welchman,  Vicar  of  Tamworth  1726  ;  buried  there  10  May,  1764. 
Edward  Welchman,  his  son,  buried  there  17  November,  1751.  Whately 
Minster,  buried  at  Shipston  1717.  Robert  Wright,  aged  83,  buried  at 
Shipston  1766. 

D  2 
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Grannie  Wynne  used  to  tell  us  that  old  Mr.  Wright  left  his  property 
by  will  to  Lady  Charlotte  Brudenell,  who  afterwards  married  Sir  Richard 
Wilson  (who  took  the  name  of  Wright),  i.e.,  Sir  Richard  Wright  Wilson. 
Lady  Charlotte  had  never  spoken  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  whcii  told  by  the 
lawyers  that  she  had  been  left  this  large  property  (the  Hampshire  estates 
alone  were  worth  £^,ooo  a  year),  she  went  to  see  him  in  his  coffin,  and 
recognized  Mr.  Wright  as  the  old  man  who  had  stared  at  her  so  persistently 
in  the  opera  house  that  she  had  had  to  change  her  box.  Lady  Charlotte 
died  without  children,  leaving  all  the  Wright  property  to  her  husband,  who 
in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  illegitimate  daughter  (v/ho  also  had  property  at 
Barton  Stacey). 

Grannie  Wynne's  father  also  told  the  story  of  one  of  his  own  ancestors 
whose  will  could  not  be  found,  until  one  day  the  butler  saw  the  ghost  of 
his  late  master,  who  told  him  where  the  missing  document  v.'as  hidden,  and 
thus  it  was  at  last  discovered. 


The   Hvde   Relations   of   Mrs.   J.   Malcolm   Corrie. 

John  Southby  of  Carswell  House,  Farringdon,  near  Abingdon  and 
Oxford,  married  ....  Christian,  who  died  in  1750.  Their  son  William 
Southby  married  Margaret  Day,  and  had  issue  two  daughters  (the  younger 
of  whom  married  a  Mr.  Walker,  and  their  son  Adam  took  the  name  ot 
Blandy  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Kingston  estate — Kingston  Bagpews)  ; 
the  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  married  William  Hyde,  and  had  issue  four 
children  : — 

1.  Mary  Hyde,  married  Dr.  Batt.     (Crest :  A  bat.     Motto:  "We  fly 

by  night.") 

2.  Elizabeth  Hyde,   married,  1795,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  J. P., 

Rector  of  Itchen-Abbas,  etc. 

3.  Harnett*  Hyde,  married  Thomas  Gabbitt  of  Sparsholt  ;  died  17 

July,  1868,  aged  89. 

*  In  Harriett  Gabbitt's  will,  dated  8  December,  1863,  she  mentions  amongst  other 
relatives  her  sister's  son,  Edward  Augustine  Batt.  He  had  twelve  children,  viz.,  Edward, 
Augustine,  Eliza  Jackson,  Nora,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Ann,  Harriet,  Adelaide,  John  Walter, 
Charles  Dorrington,  and  Walter  Bush. 
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1.  John  Hyde,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Witney,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Derby  of  Boddicott,  Oxon,  by  Mary  his 
wife  (daughter  of  William  Knowles,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Bod- 
ington,  Northants,  by  Mary  D'Arcy  Dacton  of  York,  his 
wife),  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  John  Derby  Hyde,  born  1S08  ;  died  s.p. 

2.  Edward  Hyde,  born  iSii,  married  Rachel  Early,  and 

had  issue:  (i)  Anne,  born  1836;  married  T. 
Wopenshaw,  M.A.  (2)  Edward,  born  1839  ; 
married  Rachel  Moffatt.  (3)  Mary,  born  1840; 
married  Henry  Grey,  B.A.  (4)  Florence,  burn 
1S42;  died  young.  (5)  John  Knowles,  born 
1844;  married  Marion  Burgoyne.  (6)  William 
Derby,  born  1846  ;  married  Helen  H(iUbrd.  (7) 
Grace,  born  1848  ;  married  Robert  Moffatt. 
(8)   Francis,  born  1850. 

3.  William    Wellington  Hyde,   born  1812  ;   married  Ca- 

therine Davis,  and  had  issue  :  (i)  John  Derby 
Hyde,  born  1864.     (2)   Mary  Derby,  born  1865. 

4.  D'Arcy  Hyde,    born   1816  ;  married  Jane    M.    Lush, 

and  had  issue  Jane  Derby,  born  1848. 

5.  Anne,  married,   1829,  Henry  Gregory,  M.A.,  and  had 

issue  Anne  Hyde  Gregory  ;  married  Gregory 
Eccles,  and  has  issue. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Winchester  16  August,  1829,  by  "John 
Derb\'  Hyde  "  to  William  Wynne,  he  says,  "  I  saw  Harriett  a  day  or  two 
ago;  the  children  are  quite  well,  and  her  health  is,  I  think,  improved  by  the 
country  air." 

In  another  letter,  written  on  the  24th  of  October,  1830,  from  South- 
wick,  by  Aunt  Peggy  to  Grandpapa  Wynne,  she  begs  him  to  "join  the 
I'lrty  that  has  promised  to  assemble  at  Itchen  on  the  25th  of  next  month," 
adding,  "  It  is  probably  the  last  time  for  many  years  that  my  friends  will 
:i!l  meet,  as  on  that  day  I  shall  leave  the  cottage  for  a  new  home.  You 
will,  I  think,  see  both  Harriett  and  Fanny  looking  much  better  for  change 
'jf  air,"  etc. 

The   wedding  took   place,   and  Grandpapa  was  evidently  present,  as 
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Dr.  Batt,  writing  two   months   later,   regrets   that   he   had  been  unable  to 
meet  him  there.     He  says  : — 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  political  excitement  Hyde  and  myself  are  more 
than  ordinarily  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  as  the  best  mode  in  which  we  can  accomplish  that  gratification  is  through  the 
public  journals,  we  are  tempted  to  trespass  on  your  goodness  to  ask  if  yoir  can 
without  inconvenience  procure  for  us  a  daily  paper  (say  "The  Times"  if  possible) 
that  has  been  read  in  the  morning  cither  in  some  London  cofiee-housc,  or  in  a  family 
that  may  afterwards  be  inclined  to  send  it  to  us  at  half  price.  The  expense  of  a 
paper  at  full  price  is  rather  more  than  we  ought  to  expend  in  the  indulgence  of 
newspaper  gleanings. 

Should  yon  be  able  to  arrange  this  weighty  affair  for  us  you  will  be  entitled 
to,  and  command  our  best  thanks;  and  if  you  will  accept  the  invitation,  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  discuss  the  cause  of  reform  and  other  matters,  now  so  much 
occupving  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man,  over  a  bottle  of  good  old  port  at 
Witnev — "  the  sooner  the  better." 

I  avail  mvself  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  much  mortified  I  was  at 
being  prevented  meeting  you  at  Itchen,  when  Peggy  \\as  led  blushing  to  the  altar 
in  November,  having  fully  prepared  for  a  good  jollification  on  that  auspicious 
occasion.  The  bride  and  her  groom  (Margaret  Hyde  and  Dr.  Bush)  have  been 
participatine  in  the  revels  of  Christmas  at  Witney;  they  are  now  at  Fairford.  Old 
Wright  and  his  cara  sposa  passed  a  few  days  with  us  a  fortnight  since  on  their 
way  to  Shipston,  bnt  so  unsettled  were  they  that  in  their  wanderings  we  know  not 
at  this  moment  where  they  are  sojourning. 

So  much  for  news.  Now,  though  last  not  least,  let  me  enquire  after  that  mes- 
timable  crem,  your  wife.  It  afforded  me  much  delight  to  witness  her  almost 
complete  restoration  to  health  when  I  met  her  at  South  wick.  I  must  also  beg  to 
be  remembered  to  that  nonpareil  of  a  miss,  your  daughter  Fanny,  for  although 
Hyde  was  the  happy  man  in  having  first  obtained  her  unquenchable  affections, 
I  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  my  attentions  were  not  uiiwelcome  to  her.  To 
sum  up,  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  you  are  all  in  good  health  ;  you  have  my  best 
wishes,  with  those  of  the  whole  of  my  domestic  circle,  for  a  continuance  of  the 
same,  and  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Batt. 
Witney,  January  31st,  1831. 

Mamma  was  at  this  time  in  her  seventh  year  ;  and  put  away  in  an  old 
paper  case,  with  the  foregoing  letter,  is  one  of  her  delicate  "  cuttings  out " 


JOHN     WRIGHT    OF    SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR 
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of  a  basket  of  flovv-ers  ;  also  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  is  written,  in  a 

childish  hand,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  delicate  pointed  writing 

of  later  days, — 

"  For  the  information  of  future  generations. — If  a  man  born  in  the 

reign  of  William  the  I.  1066,  were  now  alive  in  that  of  Victoria    1839,  he 

would  be  773  years  old,   having  seen   37  sovereigns  reign  in  England,  and 

would  still  want 

196  years 

of  the  age  ....  of  Methuselah." 

In  the  same  portfolio  is  a  letter  dated  9  April,  1825,  from  William 
Wynne  to  the  Rev.  R.  Wright,  in  which  he  asks  for  "  a  certificate  of  little 
F"anny's  baptism,'"  and  says  :  "Hal  tells  me  she  was  born  on  Monday  the 
13th  December,  and  that  you  baptized  her  on  Thursday  evening  the  i6th. 
We  depend  upon  you  for  our  supplies  for  the  christening  dinner  on  the 
13th.  We  fear  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  number  of  our  Witney 
friends  who  had  promised  us  their  company  upon  the  occasion,  but  we 
depend  upon  seeing  Margaret,  and  upon  Robert  taking  Grove  Hill  on 
his  way  to  college." 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ancestors  and  relations  of 
Great-grandmother  Wright.  Grannie  used  always  to  say  that  the  Hydes 
were  descended  from  the  Chancellor's  family,  and  one  is  tempted  to  weave 
a  history  with  connecting  links  from  the  Chancellor  to  Qiieen  Anne,  and 
thence  from  her  favourites  the  Marlboroughs  to  the  Hydes. 

The  portraits  of  John  Hyde  and  of  his  parents,  William  Hyde  and 
Margaret  Southby,  were  painted  at  Blenheim  about  1790  by  the  same  artist 
who  was  painting  the  Marlboroughs.  We  have  also  a  miniature  of  John 
Hyde,  painted  when  he  was  middle-aged,  and  a  photograph  from  an  oil 
picture  ;  also  a  photograph  of  his  wife  (Miss  Derby),  taken  when  she  was 
a  very  old  lady. 

Grannie  used  to  tell  us  a  romantic  story  about  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  John 
Hyde's  named  Rosamund.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  while  staying  with 
Uncle  John  at  Witney  went  with  the  Hydes  for  a  picnic  to  Blenheim  Park. 
After  luncheon  she  strolled  away  from  the  others  to  "  wish  "  at  "  Fair 
Rosamund's  Well,"  and  there  met  her  fate,  for  Lord  Allen  Churchill  saw 
her  and  lost  his  heart  to  her,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

We  have  several  relics  of  the  friendship  which  existed  between   the 
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Wrights,  the  Hydes,  and  the  Marl  boroughs.  At  Itchen  the  two  old 
carved  chairs  standing  in  the  drawing-room  belonged  to  the  great  Duke, 
and  "  Sarah "  worked  the  seats.  Grannie  Wynne  has  often  told  us  this 
their  history,  and  I  have  a  pencil  memorandum  in  her  writing  to  that  effect. 
Alas  !  we  parted  with  six  other  Blenheim  chairs  by  accident,  as  we  left 
them  at  the  "  Cottage"  when  Lord  Wicklow  rented  it  on  lease,  and  wished 
for  the  house  unfi.irnishcd.  We  removed  all  that  was  of  value  to  us,  and 
Lord  Wicklow  took  the  rest  at  valuation,  and  it  was  not  until  too  late  that 
we  discovered  that  the  six  old  chairs  had  been  left  behind  and  included  in 
the  sale,  with  a  set  of  Russian  china  plates,  some  stone  china  of  Papa's,  and 
an  old  bevelled  mirror.  Doubtless  the  chairs  are  now  in  Lady  Wicklow's 
Irish  home — Skelton  Abbey,  Wicklow.* 

William  Hyde  and  Margaret  Southby  his  wife  are  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire.!  They  lived  for  many  years  in 
Oxford,  and  William  tlyde  was  twice  Bampton  Lecturer.  Their  son  John 
was  Rector  of  Carfex  Church,  Oxford,  but  resided  at  Witney  in  the  Rectory 
as  Curate-in-charge,  with  two  curates  under  him,  the  Rector  (the  Rev. 
Robert  Barnard)  from  about  1797  to  1834  being  non-resident,  and  said  to 
have  had  other  preferment.  Witney  parish  then  included  Cowley,  Hisley, 
Woodgreen,  and  Curbridge.  John  Hyde  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  left 
a  good  memory  behind  him.  He  married  Mary  Derby  in  1806.  In  1834 
there  was  a  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Witney,  and  John  Hyde  must 
have  worked  bravely  through  that  dreadful  time,  for  his  grandchildren 
state  that  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  salver  and  other  pieces 
of  plate  for  his  kindness  during  the  epidemic.  William  Derby  Hyde  of 
Witney  possesses  a  silver  tankard  with  his  grandparents'  initials  engraved 
upon  it—"  W.  &  M.  H." 

The  story  by  which  we  chiefly  remember  Uncle  John  Hyde  was 
connected  with  one  of  his  visits  to  Grandmamma  Wright  at  Southvvick. 
Mamma  was  also  staying  there,  and  has  often  told  us  of  the  election  which 
then  took  place  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  which  she  involuntarily  "  assisted." 
Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  the  colours  of  the  rival  candidates  were  to  be 
seen   in   profusion — blue  rosettes  for  the   Tories,  and  yellow  ribbons  and 

*  One  of  the  smaller  chairs  only  was  saved,  and  belongs  to  Will, 
t  The  tower  and  spire  of  Witney  Church  are  amongst  the  very  finest  examples  of 
thirteenth-century  work  in  England. 
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laurel  leaves  for  the  Whigs.  The  town  was  crowded.  Uncle  John  was 
taking  a  morning  s'.roll  up  and  down  the  long  garden,  while  he  watched 
the  gardeners  at  their  work  clipping  the  laurels.  iMamma  was  also  out  of 
doors  playing  with  the  long  sprays  of  green  that  fell  beneath  the  shears. 
At  last  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  the  gardeners  left  the  shrubbery.  Uncle 
John  continued  to  pace  the  turf,  and  Mamma  watched  him.  In  her  hand 
she  waved  a  laurel  wand  ;  it  appealed  to  her  artistic  eye.  How  nicely  each 
pair  of  leaves  grew,  branching  from  the  centre  stalk,  and  hoiv  like  a  water- 
beetle  Uncle  John  looked  with  his  broad  back  !  Ah  ! — from  thought  to 
deed  a  moment  sufficed.  The  artist  followed  the  beetle,  and  gently  inserted 
the  firm  end  of  the  laurel  wand  beneath  his  large  rolled  coat-coHar.  Down 
the  broad  back  lay  spread  each  leaf,  and  the  artist  paused  to  admire 
"  Symmetry,  Order,  and  the  Definite  "- — but  oh,  horror  !  the  Definite 
stretched  into  unlimited  possibilities,  as  the  unconscious  beetle,  instead  of 
retracing  his  footsteps  when  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  opened 
the  garden  door  and  walked  briskly  down  the  road  to  the  Polling  Booth. 
The  closed  door  might  have  borne  the  fatal  inscription,  "  All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here."  The  artist  fled  from  the  garden,  and  for  greater 
security  took  refuge  in  the  parlour  with  Grandmamma  Wright,  where,  upon 
a  small  stool  of  repentance,  she  sat  awaiting  the  Deluge.  Before  long 
Uncle  John  burst  into  the  room,  white  with  fury.  He  had  been  greeted 
with  cheers,  groans,  and  hisses,  "  Vote  for  blue  in  front,"  "  Vote  for  yellow 
behind,"  etc.,  and  with  his  wrath  at  boiling  point  he  returned  to  "  The  Oaks  " 
to  find  out  "  who  had  played  him  such  a  trick."  Mamma's  prompt  confession 
did  not  soften  his  heart.  He  tore  the  blue  ribbons  from  her  golden  curls, 
removing  many  hairs  with  them,  as  he  exclaimed,  "You  are  not  worthy  to 
wear  our  colours !"  Mamma  escaped,  and  we  were  always  glad  that  Uncle  John 
should  for  once  have  been  punished,  for  he  tyrannized  over  Grannie  Wynne. 
She  was  once  staying  with  him  at  Witney  when  she  was  very  young. 
Some  one  mentioned  "  bullock's  heart."  "  Are  such  things  good  for  food.''" 
exclaimed  Grannie  ;  "  /  should  not  like  to  eat  one."  "  Come  out  for  a 
walk  with  me,"  said  Uncle  John.  He  took  her  straight  to  the  butcher's, 
purchased  a  heart,  and  had  it  cooked  for  dinner,  and  made  Grannie  eat 
some  of  it  !  He  once  made  his  wife  eat  six  periwinkles  because  she 
exclaimed,  when  she  saw  them  being  sold  from  a  truck  in  Porchester,  that 
she  could  not  eat  such  things.      Poor  Uncle  John  !  he  died  of  apoplexy. 

VOL.     11.  E 
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At  Southwick.  there  was  formerly  a  Priory  of  Black  Canons,  which 
liecpnie  of  some  celebrity  from  its  having  been  the  sce?ie  of  the  marriao-e  of 
Henry  \'I.  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  A  curious  picture  of  these  nuptials 
was  engraved  to  illustrate  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting."  The  Priory 
was  originally  built  at  Porchester  by  FIcnry  I.  in  ii^J,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  to  Southwick,  where  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution,  a.d.  1539.  The  site  and  demesnes  of  the  Priory 
were  then  granted  to  John  White,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  and  from 
them  passed  through  the  female  line  to  the  Nortons,  and  thence  to  the 
Thistlethwaytes.  The  Squire  represents  the  Abbot  of  pre-Reformation 
times,  and  has  many  curious  privileges  and  rights.  The  living  is  an  extra 
"  peculiar,"  quite  his  own  property,  including  the  parson  ;  he  is  bound  to 
keep  one  of  the  Established  Churcn  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
residents  in  the  two  parishes.  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  gave  Great-grandfather 
Wright  the  Abbot's  sofa  and  chair,  and  they  stand  now  at  Itchen. 
Charles  I.  was  staying  at  Southwick  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  accompanied  him  thus  for  from  London,  was  assassinated  by  Felton  at 
Portsmouth. 

The  following  accounts  are  interesting  : — 

BOARHUNT,   AND   SOME   OF   ITS   EARLY   LAND   TExXURES.* 

We  havL'  here  one  of  the  oldest  buikliiifrs  in  Hampshire.  The  walls  of  this 
church  were  standing  much  as  they  stand  now  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xons. 
Most  of  the  windows  have  been  altered,  but  one  small  window  of  the  Saxon  style 
remains,  and  you  will  notice  that  it  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  building-  which 
would  be  least  exposed  to  the  rain.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  probably  in  the 
main  the  same  as  these  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  How  much  earlier 
they  may  be  we  cannot  sav,  but  as  this  church  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  assign  to  it  an  anticjuity  of  about  900  years.  I  do 
not  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  church  with  its  Saxon  window,  or  the 
yew-tree,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  either  planted  when  the  church  was  built,  or 
growing  here  when  this  spot  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  church.  Since  that 
tree  was  planted  centuries  passed  while  it  was  growing,  and  centuries  have  passed 
while  it  has  been  decaying.     It  is  probably  some  centuries  older  than  the  church 

*  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  on 
Thursday,  14  May,  1891. 
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itself.  Mv  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follows:  The  growth  of  the  yew  is  very 
slow,  and  it  is  a  tree  which  decays  slowly.  We  have  a  record  of  the  planting  of  a 
vew-tree  in  Hampshire  which  aflords  us  some  information  as  to  the  rate  of  the 
oTowth  of  the  tree.  Bishop  Ken,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Mtirning  and 
Evening  Hymns/'  planted  a  yew-tree  in  East  Woodh.ay  Churchyard  in  this  county 
when  he  was  \icar  of  that  parish  about  1670.  When  I  last  measured  that  tree  in 
1S88  it  was  ninety-one  inches  in  girth  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground;  its 
diameter  would  consequently  be  something  less  than  thirty  inches.  The  diameter 
of  this  aeed  tree  cannot  be  less  than  nine  feet,  anti  it  is  very  hollow.  The  time 
required  for  its  decay  was  perhaps  almost  as  great  as  that  for  its  full  growth,  and 
as  both  trees  were  planted  on  soils  which  were  to  all  appearance  equally  congenial, 
I  cannot  place  the  age  of  this  tree  at  less  than  i,coo  or  1,200  years. 
The  Doomsday  account  of  this  parish  is  as  follows: — 

Earl  Roger  holds  Boarhunt  of  the  King,  .ind  three  freemen  held  it  allodially  of  King 
Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  eleven  and  a  half- hides,  and  now  at  four  hides  and  half 
a  yard  land.  Here  are  ten  ploughlands,  two  in  demesne,  and  ten  villeins  and  sis  borderers, 
with  three  ploughlands ;  also  six  servants,  one  church,  one  mill  which  pays  42d.,  another 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  and  two  salterns  worth  22s.  4d.  Of  this  land  a  knight  holds  one 
hide,  and  there  he  has  a  ploughh.nd  worth  los.  The  value  of  the  whole  manor  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  and  afterwards  was  ;^ii,  and  now  ^14.  but  it  pays  £i'].  Hugh  de  Port 
holds  a  hide  in  Boarhunt,  and  Teselin  holds  it  under  him,  and  Lefsi  and  Meruen  held  it 
allodially  of  King  Edward  as  two  manors.  It  was  then,  as  now,  assessed  at  one  hide. 
There  is  one  ploughland  in  demesne,  and  two  villeins  and  two  borderers,  with  half  a 
ploughland  ;  also  a  mill  wdiich  pays  5s.,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow.  It  is  worth  20s. 
The  monks  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  hold  half  a  hide  at  Boarhunt  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  and  it  is  for  their  support,  and  assessed  at  half  a  hide.  Here  is  only  one  villein, 
and  it  is  worth  6s.  6d.  Odo  of  Winchester  claims  half  a  hide  of  this  manor,  which  he  says 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

The  chief  lord  of  Boarhunt  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey  was  I-ioger, 
Earl  of  Montgomery  and  Earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  Icadino;  Norman  nobles  in 
England  during  the  period  following  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  account  given 
of  this  place  in  1086  shews  that  it  contained  then,  as  it  did  subsequently,  several 
manors;  that  held  by  Earl  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  important,  but  a  smaller 
manor  was  also  held  by  the  great  Hampshire  baron,  Hugh  de  Port.  The  Dooms- 
day account  of  Boarhunt  shews  also  that  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  this  part  of 
Hampshire  was  a  cultivated  area.  From  the  high  assessment  of  the  land  held  by 
Earl  Roger  it  must  have  been  in  a  high  state  of  cidtivation,  and  not  recently  taken 
out  of  the  forest.  The  parish  of  Boarhunt  therefore  must  be  considered  some  of 
the  oldest  cultivated  land  in  the  county. 

In  the  time  of  Kin^  Edward  the  Confessor  the  land  of  this  parish  was  held 
by  Saxon  thanes.     Earl  Roger's  land  was  held  by  three  freemen  of  King  Edward 
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by  th.me  service,  or,  as  the  Doomsdav  entry  says,  allodially.  Hugh  de  F^ort's  land 
was  also  held  directly  of  King  Edward  by  two  thanes  named  Lefsi  and  Merueti. 

These  five  thanes  represented  the  old  Saxon  land-holders  who  had  lieen  settled 
at  Boarhunt  for  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  conditions  of  their 
land  tenure  were  those  of  the  most  ancient  kind  known  in  England.  The  obligations 
of  a  thane  were  three  :  he  was  obliged  to  repair  bridges,  to  repair  local  defences, 
and  in  case  of  war  to  assist  the  King  against  the  enemy.  The  Doomsdav  record 
does  not  tell  us  whether  the  thanes  of  Boarhunt  ever  recognized  King  Harold  as 
the  successor  of  King  Edward.  It  is  silent  in  regard  to  Harold  in  many  instances; 
and  where  it  does  mention  him,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Norman  scribe  is 
careful  to  describe  him  as  Earl  Harold.  The  Doomsday  account  of  Hampshire 
nowhere  describes  Harold  as  having  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  We  know  that  the  Conqueror  regarded  him  as  a  usurper,  and  this 
record  relating  to  Boarhunt  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point.  The  account 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  land  in  this  parish  passed  from  Saxon  into  Norman 
hands  after  the  Conquest.  The  thanes  were  certainly  dispossessed.  Whether 
they  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  doubtful,  but  if  they  recognized  Harold 
they  probably  did  so,  and  as  they  lost  their  lands  it  is  certain  that  they  gave  no 
assistance  to  the  Norman  cause.  The  Norman  Conquest  therefore  brought  a 
great  change  to  Boarhunt.  The  old  lords  and  their  families,  those  who  themselves 
or  their  ancestors  built  this  church,  were  dispossessed,  and  new  lords  of  foreie;n 
origin  were  put  into  possession  in  their  places,  under  the  system  of  feudal  tenure. 

That  tenure  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  thane  service,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
feudal  system  must  have  been  severely  felt  in  this  parish.  Earl  Roger  was 
evidently  a  rigorous  landlord.  The  high  rent  paid  by  this  manor  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  w-as  M^i^,  whereas  its  value  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  was  only  .^ii, 
and,  as  the  Norman  inquisitors  tell  us,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  j^i4. 

The  villeins  and  borderers  mentioned  were  those  whom  we  should  now 
describe  as  small  farmers  and  labourers.  But  these  under-tenants  of  the  manors 
were  not  free  men;  they  were  bound  to  the  land,  and  not  free  to  move  elsewhere. 
Even  the  land  which  they  had  cultivated  for  their  own  sustenance  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  king  had  been  diminished,  for  the  Doomsday  record  tells  us  that  a 
knight  had  been  put  into  possession  of  one  hide  of  their  land,  and  that  he  had 
a  ploughland  worth  los.  This  land,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  the  servile 
tenants  at  Boarhunt  and  given  to  the  knight,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in 
Hampshire  of  part  of  the  common  land  of  a  manor  being  taken  from  the  commoners. 
The  knight  was  no  doubt  one  of  Earl  Roger's  military  followers.  The  Doomsdav 
record  shews  us  that  the  commoners  of  the  chief  manor  of  this  parish  must,  in  one 
respect,  have  been  better  ofl'  than  others  on  neighbouring  manors,  for  they 
possessed  the  very  unusual  privilege  of  not  being  obliged  to  grind  their  corn  at 
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their  lord's  mill.  The  lord  had  a  mill,  and  there  was  another  for  the  use  of  the 
court.  That  significant  entry  brings  vividly  before  us  the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
parish.  The  court  which  is  mentioned  is  the  manorial  court,  the  assemblv  of  all 
the  tenants,  at  wliich  matters  of  importance  to  them  were  regulated  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  and  one  of  these  customs  was  that  they  misht  grind  their  corn  at 
their  own  mill.  Only  four  places  in  Hampshire  (including  this  manor  of  Boarhunt) 
arc  mentioned  as  possessing  this  privilege  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survev. 
Boarhunt  mill  is  probably  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  chief  ancient  mill. 

Soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  building  of  Porchester  Castle  and  the 
establishment  of  Southwick  Priory  in  the  neighbourhood  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  subsequent  tenure  of  land  in  this  parish.  After  the  castle  had 
been  built  provision  had  to  be  made  for  its  defence.  The  tenure  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  in  this  part  of  Hampshire  was  assigned  for  this  purpose,  and  held 
by  what  was  known  as  sergeantry  for  the  defence  of  Porchester.  From  an  inquiry 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  learn  that  Herbelinus  de  Borhunt  held  a 
sergeantry  of  old  feofment  by  his  service  in  Porchester  Castle  for  fifteen  days ; 
Adam  de  Wanstead  held  a  sergeantry  at  Wanstead  by  his  service  at  Porchester  for 
eight  days;  Peter  de  Coshat.i  held  his  land  at  Coshani  by  a  longer  service  at 
Porchester  of  forty  days  ;  Fulco  de  Wymering  held  his  land  by  a  similar  service 
of  seven  days.  Other  lands  or  manors  at  Hilsea,  Pury,  and  elsewhere  were 
similarly  held  by  the  tenure  of  defending  Porchester  Castle.  The  land  which 
Herbelinus  held  in  this  parish  became  known  by  his  name  for  centuries  afterwards,  the 
manor  being  named  Borhunt  Herbelyn,  or  Borhunt  Herberd,  and  held  by  the  same 
tenure  long  after  the  family  of  Herbelyn  had  ceased  to  possess  it.  As  this  land 
was  stated,  after  inquiry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  be  held  by  old  feofment  for 
the  defence  of  the  castle,  the  assignment  of  it  for  that  purpose  must  have  been 
made  before  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  all  tenures  of  old  enfeofments  beincr  those 
before  the  death  of  that  King — those  of  new  enfeofment  being  those  gran':ed  after 
the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen. 

The  land  appears  to  have  been  held  as  three  manors  or  separate  holdings  for 
a  very  long  time.  These  were  known  as  W'est  Bourhuut,  Bourhunt  Hereberd  or 
Herbely,  and  East  Bourhunt.  In  the  "Nomina  Villarum,"  or  list  of  manors  and 
their  lords,  drawn  up  in  1314,  we  find  that  West  Bourhunt  was  held  with  Southwick 
by  the  Prior  of  Southwick,  Bourhunt  Herberd  was  held  by  Thomas  de  Bourliunt, 
and  East  Bourhunt  was  held  by  Richard  de  Belane.  In  the  taxation  of  1334  West 
Bourhunt  was  assessed  to  pay  54s.  iid.,  Bourhunt  Herberd  to  pay  29s.  2d.,  and 
East  Bourhunt  to  pay  30s.  lod.,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  West  Bourhunt, 
m  wh.ch  the  church  stands,  was  the  largest  of  the  three  manors. 

The  manor  which  was  held  in  this  parish  under  the  barony  of  Basing  at  the 
time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey,  viz.,  that   under  the  lordship  of  Hugh  de   Port, 
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continiK-il  to  be  held  bv  tiie  St.  John  family,  who  succeeded  the  de  Ports  as   lords 
of  Basing.      In    the   middle   of  the    thirteenth    century  it  was  held  bv  Hereb.  de 
Eiirhiint.i  of  the  lords  of  Basing  at  two  knights'  fees,  i.e.,  whenever  war  broke  out 
t\\o  knights  would  have  to  be  sent  from   Boarlunit   to   the   continirent  due  to  the 
King  from   the   lords   of  Basing.     This   manor  is  included  in  the   return  of  the 
possessions  of  the  barony  of  Basing  in  an  inquisition  taken  in  1338.     In  1341  it  was 
held  by  Thomas  de  Bourhunt,  with  certain  tenements  in  Southwick  and  Porchester' 
of  the  lordship  of  Basing,  the  lord  of  this  Boarhunt  manor  having  to  render  suit  of 
court  at  Basing.     Bourhunt  Herbelyn  Manor  was  probably  held  by  two  persons  in 
the  early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  for  the  inquisitions  tell   us  that  Gilbert  de 
Bourhunt  held  land  in  the  manor  in  1335,  and  that  Thomas  de  Bourluint,  who 
held  it  in  1314,  died  seised  of  it  in  1341.     In  1363   Richard  Danvers,  who  held  a 
carucate  of  this  land  by  service  at  the  castle  of  Porchester,  died,  and  seven  years 
later  an  important  change  in  the  lordship  of  Bourhunt  Herbelyn  .Manor  was  made 
by  special  licence  of  King  Edward  III.     That  King  was  at  that  time  growing  old, 
and  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham  was  his  trusted  counsellor.     This  chansje  was 
probably  brought  about  by  the  Bishop  in  his  zeal   for   the    Priory.     The  n'^uional 
records  tell  us  that  in  1363  the  King  gave  by  licence  to  Bishop  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  the   manor  of  Bourhunt  Herbelyn,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it  in  Southwick, 
Wanstead,  Porchester,  West  Bourhunt,  and  Wymering,  including  both  the  land 
held  by  John  de  Bourhunt,  Knight,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Bourhunt,  and  also 
the  land  that  had  been  held  by  Richard  Danvers,  in  order  that  the  Bishop  miiht 
convey  it  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Southwick,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
King's  progenitors,  and  which  was  still  in  the   King's  patronage,  the   Prior  and 
Convent  to  hold  the  land  on  the  same  terms  as  it  had  hitherto  been  held,  viz.,  by 
the  service  of  providing  a  man-at-arms  for  the  defence  of  the   King's  castle  of 
Porchester  for  fifteen  days  in  time  of  war.     Thus   in  the  year  1363  the   Priory  of 
Southwick   became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Bourhunt  Herbelyn  as  well  as  the 
manor  of  West  Bourhunt,  and  these  two  manors  were  held  by  the  Priory  until  its 
dissolution.     This  gift  of  Edward   III.  by  special    licence   appears   to   have  been 
made  to  the  Priory  of  his  especial  favour,  notwithstanding  the  statutes   of  mort- 
main, and   it   is   interesting   to  note   that   in    7   Richard  II.  Bernard    Brocas  and 
others  are  recorded  as  holding  the  manor  of  Bourhunt  Herbelyn  for  the  Prior  and 
Convent,  Le.,  as  trustees,  in  order  that  the  letter  of  the  law  might  be  complied  with. 
Boarhunt  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  a  market  and   an  annual   fair,   for  in 
32   Edward  I.  a  grant  of  market  fair  and   free-warren    was   made   to    Richard    de 
Bourhunt  by  that  King.     I  think  it  probable  that  this  fair  and  market  was  held  at 
Staple  Cross,  a  name  which  still  survives  in  the  northern  part  of  this  parish,  and 
which  name  "staple"  denotes  a  market. 
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HAMPSHIRE    FIELD    CLL'B.* 

Meeting  at  Boarhunt,  Southwick,  and  Hambledon. 

The  Club  opened  the  suniiiiei-  season  on  Thnrsdav  with  a  niectinir  in  a  ver)' 
picturesque  part  of  the  county,  and  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  drive  tlirouoh 
some  of  the  green  lanes  of  Hampshire  to  Boarhunt,  Southwick,  and  Hambledon 
brouc'ht  together  a  party  of  some  sixtv  or  seventy  members.  Starting  from  Fareham 
Station  at  ten  o'clock,  a  short  drive  brought  the  partv  to  Boarhunt  Church,  where 
it  was  to  have  been  met  by  the  \'icar  of  Southwick  and  Boarhunt,  Ijut  a  visit  from 
the  Government  Inspector  to  his  schools  prevented  his  attendance.  The  church 
at  Boarhunt  is  a  small  edifice  of  undoubted  great  antiquity.  The  small  round 
chancel-arch  at  once  indicated  its  early  Norman  or  possibly  Saxon  date.  The  line 
between  Saxon  and  Norman  is  one  not  easily  drawn.  Years  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  Saxon  builders  wei-e  influenced  by  Norman  ideas,  if  indeed  thev  did 
not  get  their  designs  from  Norman  architects ;  but  there  are  some  features  which 
appear  to  characterize  churches  erected  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  such  as  the 
size,  the  small  round-headed  windows  spla\ed  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  perpendicular 
courses  of  stone,  probably  copying  the  trees  of  which  the  Saxons  oriirinally 
constructed  their  buildings.  All  these  features  are  perceptible  at  Boarhunt,  and  the 
little  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  now  blocked  up  and  hidden  inside 
by  a  sixteenth-century  monument,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  some 
discussion  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  //;  situ,  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  niaintainimj;  that  it 
was  so,  whilst  the  Rev.  Father  Da\ies  of  Cowes  took  the  opposite  view.  This 
window,  which  some  artists  of  the  party  took  the  opportunity  of  sketching,  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  H.  Nisbet  of  Winchester  to  resemble  the  windows 
in  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  it  being  wider  at  the  bottom^  and  surrounded  by 
a  double  cable  moulding.  This,  Mr.  Shore  thought,  might  indicate  a  pre-Saxon  or 
Celtic  influence  in  our  Hampshire  architecture.  The  walls  of  the  church  have 
been  nmch  altered  and  modernized,  and  now  present  outside  a  very  good  specimen 
of  flint  work,  the  large  flints  being  relieved  by  a  plentiful  use  of  intervening  chips. 
On  the  chancel  wall,  too,  are  the  remains  of  a  fresco,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Nisbet  to 
be  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  another  object  of  pre-Reformation  days  is  the 
piscina.  A  brick  in  one  of  the  piers  of  the  chancel-arch  was  thought  to  be 
Roman — a  possible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  tnie  old  yew-tree,  which  Mr.  Shore  thought  to  be  older  than 
the   church,   and   to    have    stood  probably  more  than   1,000  years,  and  under  the 

*  From  "The  Hampshire  Independeut,"  16  May,  1891. 
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shade  of  this  the  party  loungcii  on  the  grass  whilst  Mr.  Shore  read  a  paper  on 
"Boarliunt,  and  s..ine  of  its  early  land  tenures."' 

Another  drive  of  about  a  couple  of  miles  brought  tlie  paitv  to  Southsvick, 
where  the  church — dedicated  to  "St.  James  without  the  Priorv  Gate" — was 
inspected.  The  dedication  was  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Godwin,  B.D.  (who 
with  Mr.  Shore  was  one  of  the  directors  for  the  day),  as  very  interesting,  as 
shewinf  that  the  tenants  of  the  manor  had  a  church  of  their  own  apart  from  the 
monastic  church.  The  tower  of  this  church  presents  another  specimen  of  flint- 
work,  here  the  larger  stones  only  being  used.  Over  the  west  window  is  a  stone 
with  an  inscription,  which  was  \\'ith  the  aid  of  a  glass  partly  deciphered  :  "  Johanms 
White  Armiger  Patronus  hujus  ecclesiae  et  dominus  manerio  fcnestrum  et  .  .  .  . 
^555-"  O'^  '^'^^  south  side  is  what  was  formerly  a  porch,  with  an  arcade  inside, 
now,  however,  used  as  a  vestrv.  Inside  the  church  the  chief  feature  of  interest  is 
a  fine  altar-tomb  of  Furbeck  marble  of  the  said  John  White,  who  in  the  inscription 
takes  pride  in  being  the  first  ou  ner  of  the  Priory  lands  after  the  dispossession  of 
the  monks  at  the  Dissolution.  On  this  tomb  are  some  good  examples  of  sixteenth- 
century  brasses,  with  figures  of  John  White  and  his  uife  and  numerous  family. 
The  date  of  the  tomb  is  1548.  The  brass  candlesticks  on  the  altar  and  the 
candelabra — probably  of  Jacobean  date — were  also  admired.  Internally  the  church 
has  a  barrel  roof,  and  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  plaster  was  removed  from  this  it 
might  display  a  good  bit  of  woodwork. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Thistlethw^ayte  the  members  were  allo^\  ed  to  enter  the 
park  to  inspect  the  few  remaining  traces  of  the  buildings  of  Southwick  Priory. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ruins  were  removed  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  of 
the  land,  on  account  of  the  many  visitors  which  these  intercstino-  remains  brought 
on  to  his  property  ;  and  the  present  ^Ir.  Thistlethwayte,  it  appears,  does  not 
usually  allow  people  to  visit  the  ruins.  Now  scarcely  anythins  of  the  monastic 
buildings  is  left  but  a  bit  of  wall  with  two  or  three  windows  and  some  more  modern 
brickwork  in  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  existence  of  the  Hampshire 
Field  Club  will  effectually  prevent  any  further  vandalism,  such  as  that  committed 
by  the  late  owner  of  Southwick  Priorv,  on  any  other  of  the  interesting  heirlooms  of 
the  past  which  we  possess  in  this  countv.  It  was  not  mentioned  when  this 
destruction  was  effected.  Perhaps  it  was  some  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  time  when,  as  the  keeper  mentioned,  a  lot  of  tombstones  were  turned 
up  under  the  trees,  with  skulls  and  other  bones.  What  became  of  these  we  know 
not,  but  the  tombstones,  then  readable,  are  now  undecipherable,  and  in  a  most 
neglected  condition.  The  Priory  has  some  interesting  associations.  Founded  by 
King  Henry  I.  in  1133,  it  was  jjeopled  by  Augustinian  or  Austin  Canons  from 
Porchester.  The  Priory  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  royal  favour,  for  it  obtained 
privileges  from  nearly  every  king  down  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.     Charter 
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after  charter  was  given  to  it,  with  grants  of  a  fair  and  free-warren.  Mr.  Godwin 
related  how  the  Priory  was  visited  by  John  Leland,  the  King's  antiquary,  though 
jierhaps  the  monks  had  forestalled  him  by  disposing  of  some  of  their  books.  Then 
in  1539  the  blow  fell,  and  the  monks  were  driven  from  thc-r  peaceful  home  and 
pensioned  ofi',  and  the  Priory,  which  then  had  a  net  income  of  .^237,  was  granted 
to  John  White,  as  mentioned  above.  Subsequently  it  pasied  to  Colonel  Richard 
Norton,  wlio  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War.  Of  the  registers 
of  the  Priory  it  appears  there  are  now  remaining  only  six  leaves,  which  are  in  the 
[larleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  seals,  Mr.  Shore  thought,  were  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Thistlethwayte. 

Mamma  used  to  tell  us  about  two  of  Grandfather  Wright's  sisters — 
Great-aunts  Sara  and  Mary.  Aunt  Sara  was  so  beautiful  that  Grannie 
(who  was  the  belle  of  Hampshire)  was  considered  to  be  only  a  plain 
likeness  of  her.  A  crowd  would  watch  for  her  when  she  went  out  of  her 
house.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  when  just  nineteen,  but  she  and  Aunt 
Mary  caught  tyjihus  fever.  Aunt  Sara  died  ;  and  Aunt  Mary,  although 
she  recovered,  remained  very  odd  and  eccentric  all  her  lite.  Mamma 
remembered  her  well.  She  was  tall  and  very  thin,  and  always  held  herself 
erect.  She  never  changed  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  but  wore  a  short,  very 
narrow  black  satin  skirt,  a  plain  body  with  tightly-fitting  elbow-sleeves 
and  full  ruffles,  which  were  met  by  long  black  mittens  ;  a  fine  white  muslin 
kerchief  was  folded  over  her  shoulders,  fastening  at  the  throat,  and  being 
tucked  into  the  top  of  the  low  bodice  ;  her  feet  were  cased  in  little  black 
shoes  with  galloon  bows,  and  upon  her  head  she  always  wore  a  covering, 
shaped  like  an  inverted  flower-pot,  of  crimson  velvet  ;  a  full  frill  of  real  old 
lace  framed  her  face,  and  a  tuft;  of  black  lace  surmounted  the  whole.  When 
she  walked  abroad  she  wore,  In  the  winter,  a  long,  full,  black  cloth  cloak. 

There  used  to  stand  on  Portsdown  Hill,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  a 
"  telegraph,"  which  was  erected  during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  and  every 
day,  wet  or  fine,  Aunt  Mary  walked  as  far  as  this  signal-post,  rounded  it, 
and  then  paced  slowly  home  again,  the  galloon  bows  safe  from  all  mud,  as 
their  wearer  walked  on  pattens.  Aunt  Mary  was  known  to  every  one  as 
"  The  JMaidcn"  and  the  signal-post  was  named  "  The  Maiden's  Lover." 
Her  eccentricities  were  harmless.  She  was  very  good  to  the  poor,  but  It 
must  have  been  trying  to  her  relations  when  they  discovered  some  of 
the  cottage  window-blinds  edged  with  pieces  of  the  family  lace,  which  Aunt 
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Mary  had  cut  up  and  given  away,   because   "  Spanish   point  was  thick,  and 
would  wash  well." 

It  would  repay  any  of  Grandfather  Wright's  descendants  to  take  the 
trouble  of  again  retracing  Aunt  Mary's  footsteps,  for  "the  coach-road  from 
Portsmouth  to  London  inclines  up  the  steep  face  of  Portsdown  Hill,  even 
as  it  did  in  olden  time,  when  railways  were  unknown,  and  the  ancient 
borough  was  a  little  town  surrounded  by  moats  and  ramparts.  Standing 
upon  the  short-cropped  grass,  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  we  should  see 
before  us,  in  panorama  extended  at  our  feet,  the  village  of  Cosham  ;  to 
the  right,  in  the  hazy  distance,  the  walls  and  towers  of  Porchester  Castle  ; 
in  front,  beyond  Cosham,  wide-stretching  fortifications  guarded  by  a  moat 
— a  silver  streak  joining  two  harbours.  Beyond  these  again,  some  three 
miles  distant,  v.'ould  appear  the  ever-extending  streets  of  inodern  Ports- 
mouth, the  spires  of  its  churches,  the  clock-tower  of  its  fine  town-hall,  and, 
farther  still,  the  sun-reflecting  Solent,  studded  with  island  forts,  the  wooded 
slopes  and  pastured  downs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  shutting  out  the  English 
Channel  from  our  view."* 

If  Great-grandfather  Wright  had  only  left  a  written  record  of  his  life 
behind  him,  how  interesting  it  would  have  been  we  can  believe,  by  con- 
sidering the  few  facts  that  have  been  told  to  us  by  Grannie.  His  first 
curacy  was  at  Dummer,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  (Sir  William 
Dunbar,  Bart.,  was  the  Rector  in  1878,  and  on  3Cth  October  copied  the 
certificate  of  Grannie's  baptism  for  us.  It  runs  thus  :  "  In  i8co,  on  the 
13th  April,  Harriett,  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Wright.") 

Grannie  told  me  she  was  five  years  old  when  she  came  to  Itchen,  but 
her  parents  must  have  been  there  before  that  date,  for  Great-grandmother 
went  as  a  bride  to  the  Alresford  "  Assembly  Ball,"  and  the  story  ot  her 
first  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  great  favourite  of 
ours.  Great-grandmother  was  seated  very  near  to  the  musicians,  v.'hen  the 
Duke  asked  to  be  introduced  to  her.  After  a  very  few  words  he  bowed 
gravely  and  walked  away,  looking  for  Great-grandfather,  whom  he  thus 
accosted  :  "  Well,  Wright,  your  wife  has  beautiful  eyes,  but  the  quee'-est 
tongue  I  ever  heard."  "  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?"  "  I  asked  Mrs.  Wright 
to  dance  with  me,  and  she  first  looked  a  grave  rebuke,  and  on  my  repeating 
the  question,  she  answered  firmly,  '  Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself !'  " 
*   Richard  Penderel. 
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"  My  dear  Duke,  there  nuis/  be  a  mistake  !"  Off  hurried  the  horrified 
bridegroom,  and  demanded  an  explanation.  "  My  dear,  what  induced  you 
to  say  those  words  to  the  Duke .'"  Great-grandmother  answered,  "  I  do 
not  think  it  was  very  kind  of  him  to  ask  me  such  a  question.  He  said, 
could  I  tell  him  '  the  name  of  this  dance  .^'  I  did  not  like  to  at  first,  but 
when  he  repeated  his  question  I  was  obliged  to  answer."  How  the  Duke 
laughed,  and  how  amused  Great-grandmamma  was,  when  they  found 
that  the  noise  of  the  band  had  thus  altered  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  Can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance  ?"  I  found  a  copy  amongst 
Grannie's  old  music  of  "Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself;"  and  when 
reading  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  biography  the  other  day,  I  noticed  that 
she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  used  to  dance  to  the  same  old  tune  during 
ihei?-  merry  evenings  at  home  together. 

It  must,  I  think,  have  been  while  at  Dummer  that  Robert  Wright's 
friendship  with  Lord  Palmerston  began,  for  the  latter  was  born  in  1784, 
and  if  my  memory  serves  rightly  it  was  during  his  residence  at  his  tutor's 
(a  Mr.  Bromley)  that  he  first  met  Great-grandfather  Wright.  It  was 
a  life-long  friendship,  and  we  still  have  the  snulT-box  which  he  gave  to 
Great-grandfather,  with  "  P."  in  gold  upon  the  lid,  and  a  lock  of  hair  above 
it.  When  Rector  of  Itchen,  Robert  Wright  was  also  one  of  the  county 
magistrates,  and  although  he  v/as  known  as  "the  poor  man's  friend," 
during  many  of  the  dark  and  lonely  rides  which  he  took  from  Winchester 
Grandmother  could  not  but  feel  anxious,  especially  during  the  "  Bread  "  and 
the  "  Machinery  "  Riots.  Once  he  was  stopped  by  a  man  who  sprang  out 
from  a  hedge,  but  he  let  go  the  rein  when  Grandfather  said,  "What 
do  you  want  with  me.''  lam  Mr.  Wright."  "Ah!  the  poor  man's 
friend,"  exclaimed  his  assailant  ;  "  Pass  on,"  and  he  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

It  happened  that  one  of  Great-grandfather's  horses  was  stolen,  and  the 
thief,  a  gipsy,  was  caught  in  London  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Although 
Grandfather  did  his  best,  he  could  not  prevent  the  execution,  but  it  was 
thanks  to  his  influence  that  the  authorities  gave  up  the  body  to  Grr.ndfather 
for  burial,  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  the  hospital  for  dissection.  The  body 
was  buried  near  the  yew-tree  in  the  corner  of  Itchen-Abbas  Churchyard.  The 
present  Clerk's  wife,  old  Mrs.  Shefferd,  told  me  she  remembered  hearing 
her  father-in-law  tell  how  he  dug  the  grave,  and  how  the  gipsy  was  found 
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to  have  been  hanged  in  his  finest  clothes,  and  every  button  was  made  of 
a  silver  crown-piece.*  Another  gipsy  was  condemned  later  on  for  sheep- 
stealing,  but,  thanks  to  Grandfather's  influence,  through  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  he  obtained  a  reprieve.  The  grateful  gipsies,  not  only  of  the 
sheep-stealer's  tribe  but  of  other  tribes  as  well,  flocked  by  dozens  to 
Hampshire  to  thank  Grandfather.  The  Itchen  Valley  "  was  black  with 
gipsies,"  and  they  solemnly  swore  that  they  and  their  children  would  always 
protect  the  Wrights  and  their  descendants.  Many  a  keg  of  smuggled 
spirits  after  that  would  be  found  in  the  Rectory  garden,  the  Rector  receiving 
a  notice,  from  whence  he  could  easily  guess,  to  '■  look  in  his  cabbages  ;" 
and  although  nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  gipsies'  promise, 
they  kept  it  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  two  of  our  cygnets  disappeared 
from  the  river.  A  caravan  encampment  was  in  a  field  close  by,  and  one 
morning,  instead  of  five  brown  birds  with  the  parent  swans,  only  three  could 
be  seen.  Papa  went  to  the  caravan,  and  asked  one  of  the  men  if  he  had 
seen  anything  of  the  birds,  adding  that  they  belonged  to  a  granddaughter 
of  old  Mr.  Wright.  The  gipsies  admitted  nothing,  but  some  hours  later 
the  missing  birds  rejoined  their  relations,  looking  \  ery  ruffled  and  hunted, 
and  having  a  generally  terrified  appearance,  as  if  from  Involuntary  confine- 
ment In  cramped  quarters.f 

*  The  inscription  on  tlie  stone  runs  thus  : — 

In  memory  of  John-  Hughes, 

Who  died  March  ip'l* 

1825. 

A  Faithful  friend,  a  Father  dear. 
An  unfortunate  husband  heth  here. 
The  Lord  removed  his  earthly  clay 
Into  realms  of  everlasting  day. 

t  The  hrst  pair  of  swans  upon  the  Itchen  water  were  given  to  Grandfather  Wright  by 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  and  for  some  time  they  lived  happily  opposite  the  saw-mills,  near 
the  parting  of  the  river  into  two  streams.  "  The  Duke's  Comer  "  is  the  old  name  for  the 
point  of  the  projecting  meadow,  for  from-  thence  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  always  be 
sure  of  catching  a  trout,  and  other  fishermen  would  avoid  his  favourite  spot.  Apparently 
the  swans  also  liked  the  place,  for  when  given  to  the  Duke  and  put  upon  Avington  Lake 
they  flew  back  so  often  that  at  last  the  hen  bird's  wings  were  cut.  She  then  tried  to  u'aik 
back  by  road,  and  her  descendants  retain  their  love  for  "  the  Duke's  Comer  "  of  the  river. 
They  often  build  upon  the  island  which  has  grown  up  in  midstream  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  beautiful  though  they  are  to  watch,  especially  when  the  proud  mother  swims 
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As  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Wel]i.:gton,  Great-grandfather  must  have 
had  much  to  chronicle  that  was  interesting.      I  have  been  told  by  Papa  that 
he  always  heard  that  Great-grandfather  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
Grannie  would  have  known  if  I  had  only  thought  to  ask  her.      She  did  tell  me 
that  Great-grandfather  was  in  Italy  between  18  15  and  18  18,  for  he  travelled 
there  with  the  young  Marquis  of  Cnandos,  and  it  was  while  in  Rome  that 
two  cameos   of  him   were   cut   (one   by   Diez).     He  brought  home  many 
interesting    things.      The    oil-painting    of   "The    Gamblers,"    by    Michel 
AngeJo  Carravaggio   (1569-1609),   he   bought   at   Lord   Bristol's  sale  in 
Rome,  and  gave  it  to  Grannie  as  one  of  her  wedding  presents,  and  she  gave 
It  to  Mamma.      He  also  brought  back  a  beautiful   piece  of  polished  aaate 
a  fragment  of  the  Bath   of  Titus,   two   bronze   candlesticks  (composed   of 
bundles  of  "  fasces  "),  and,  besides  other  things,  two  pieces  of  soft  white  silk, 
bordered  with  a  woven  open  pattern  of  pink  roses.      Grannie  and  her  sister 
"  Aunt  Peggy  "  Bush  each  wore  a  dress  of  this  silk  when  they  came  out 
Many,  many  years  later  Grannie  had  hers  dved  yellow,  and  she  gave  it  to 
me   with   the  old   blond  with   which   it   was   trimmed.      Grandfather  also 
brought     back     two    colopred    linen    spreads,    with    printed    beasts    and 
birds  upon  them  ;  they  have  been  backed  with  linen,  and  run  with   curious 
stitches.     Besides  being  Chaplain  to  the  Duke,  Grandi^uher  was  Chaplain 
to  the   13th  Regiment,  and  Grandmother  was  one  of  the  last  widows  who 
drew  an  army  chaplain's  "  Widow's  Pension." 

_   At  Southwick  Park   there   must   have  often   been  interesting  visitors 
besides  the   Duke   of  Sussex,  and  an  invitation  to  meet  them  would  reach 
the   Rector  in   a  curious  way.     Mr.  Thistlethwayte   used  to  stick  a  little 
note  into   his  prayer-book,  and  hold  it  up  as  he  passed  to  his  pew  at  the 
Sunday-morning  service.     Grandfather  used  to  read  it,  generally  finding  the 
same   words,   "  Dear  Wright,   we  dine  at  f^ve,"  and  a  nod  to  the  Squh-e  as 
he  passed  out  signified  acceptance.      There  was  more  chance  of  his  remem- 
bering an  invitation  with  no  longer  notice,   for  it  not  seldom  occurred  that 
when  due  at  Avington  to  dine.   Grandmamma  would  go  in  search  of  him 
as  the  time  drew  near,  and  find  him   perhaps   watching  his  thrashers  in  the 
about  with  all  her  brood  of  cygnets  upon  her  back,  her  wings  raised,  and  looking  like 
a  fairy  boat,  the  picture  has   its    reverse  side,  and  many  a  fisherman,  on  arriving  It  the 
celebrated  corner,  has  cursed  both  "  loud  and  deep,"  for  on  his  appearance  the  father  swan 
will  bear  down  upon  him  with  angry  starts,  and  finally  beat  up  stream  with  a  Ifap-tiip-Hap, 
putting  down  every  fish  for  hours  to  come. 
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large  double  barn  ;  his  curly  white  hair  would  be  covered  with  chafF,  and  his 
coat  powdered  with  dust.  Her  exclamation,  "  My  dear  Wright,  we  dine 
at  Avington,  and  it  is  time  t<T  start,"  would  receive  for  answer,  "  Oh  !  so  we 
do  ;  come  along  !"  and  unless  reminded  of  the  state  he  was  in,  he  would 
have  driven  happily  off,  unconscious  of  deficiencies — not  that  he  was  as 
forgetful  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  always  getting  him  to  unravel 
his  tangled  affairs.  On  one  occasion  he  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  wrote  to  Grandhither  Wright  authorizing 
him  to  offer  a  certain  amount  for  it.  Time  passed,  and  the  Duke  changed 
his  mind,  forgot  his  letter,  and  when  told  that  the  purchase  was  agreed  upon, 
repudiated  the  whole  transaction.  Grandftther  Wright  was  in  an  awk- 
\\  ard  position,  for  he  could  not  find  the  letter  authorizing  him  to  give  the 
price  named.  High  and  low,  in  every  drawer  and  unlikely  place,  did  he 
and  his  wife  search  ;  days  passed,  and  one  afternoon  Grandmamma  was 
sitting  by  her  mending-basket,  when,  as  she  used  the  last  thread  of  white 
darning-cotton  from  the  folded  paper  upon  which  it  had  been  wound,  she 
thought  she  recognized  the  Duke's  writing,  and  there  lay  the  lost  letter. 
This  discovery  settled  the  dispute  ;  the  Duke  owned  his  mistake,  and 
purchased  the  land  at  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a  most  inte- 
resting picture.  It  had  been  found  plastered  over,  in  the  wall  of  "  Richard 
Cromwell's  house  at  Hursley,"  and  where  it  had  been  stored  or  hung  during 
the  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Richard's  death  in  July, 
I  7  12,  and  the  year  when  it  was  offered  to  the  Duke  for  sale,  I  know  not. 

Richard  Cromwell  resided  at  Hursley  Park  during  great  part  of  the 
time  that  his  father  was  Protector,  as  it  belonged  to  him  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Dorothy  Maijor.  Hither  he  also  retired  for  a  short  period  previous 
to  the  Restoration,  and  to  his  voluntary  exile  on  the  Continent.  He 
returned  to  England  about  i68o,  and  some  years  afterwards  instituted  a 
process  against  his  daughters,  who,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
Hursley  estates,  refused  to  give  them  up.  On  this  occasion  he  was  obliged 
to  appear  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  treated 
him  with  great  respect,  allowed  him  to  appear  covered,  indulged  him  with 
a  seat  on  account  of  his  age,  and  made  an  order  in  his  favour.*  On  leaving 
the  Court  Richard  strolled  into  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  House 
*   See  Grainger's  "  Biography." 
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broke  up,  a  stranger  turned  to  him  and  asked  If  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  anything  hke  it  before.  "Never  since  I  sat  in  that  chair,"  replied 
Richard  Cromwell,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  throne. 

After  his  death  his  daughters  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
and  the  ancient  manor-house  was  pulled  down,  Sir  William  declaring  that 
"  he  would  not  let  one  stone  nor  brick  remain  upon  another "  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Cromwells.  In  the  walls  was  found  the  Seal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  and  Grannie  always  told  us  that  this  three-quarter 
length  portrait  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  deciding  not  to  buy  the  picture, 
Grandfather  Wright  purchased  it  himself,  and  gave  it  to  Grannie.  She 
thought  it  must  have  been  stowed  away,  for  it  was  still  covered  with 
paper  and  plastering,  and  she  helped  to  clean  it.  "  Richard  Cromwell's  " 
picture  became  a  piece  of  our  childhood  ;  it  hung  and  filled  the  panel  bv 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  when  I  stayed  with  Grannie,  and  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  every  day  after  dinner,  I  always  took  up 
my  position  opposite  the  canvas.  Every  rivet  in  the  armour  and  glove, 
the  orange  velvet  that  shewed  through  the  plume  in  the  hat  that  lay  on 
the  table,  the  blue  scarf  and  the  medallion  which  it  held,  and  finally  the 
flowing  cavalier  locks  and  melancholy  face,  with  its  deep  brown  eyes, 
appealed  to  my  childish  fancy.  I  tried  to  draw  the  picture,  and  some 
wonder  stole  across  my  mind  as  to  irluj  a  Roundhead  should  have  such  a 
picturesque  head  of  curls. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  reading  the  life  of  William 
the  Silent  and  his  descendants,  that  I  came  across  the  exact  duplicate 
of  our  picture — the  portrait  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Orange.  It  may 
have  belonged  to  Richard  Cromwell,  and  have  been  found  at  Hursley  ;  but 
the  mystery  of  the  love-locks  was  solved,  and — I  was  sorry — it  is  still  Richard 
Cromwell  to  me.* 


*  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Bolton,  assisted  greatly  in  the  work  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  noblemen  appointed  at  Exeter,  in  November,  i63S,  to  manage  the 
revenues  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  So\ereign  of  England,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  may  have  been  the  original  owner  of  the  picture. 
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Cousin-  Mary  Wright  lived  In  the  old  house  at  Shipston  until  iMarch, 
1896,  when,  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  felt  so  lonely  that  she  sold 
the  house  to  Dr.  Jelf,  retaining  only  the  smaller  of  the  two  houses  which 
had  been  built  by  Great-great-grandfuher  John  Wright.  She  herself 
moved  into  a  country-house  in  the  London  Road,  at  Shipston-on-Stour, 
and  from  thence  she  wrote  to  me  on  11  April,  1896,  telling  us  of  her 
change  of  residence,  and  sending  me  a  photo  of  the  old  double  house.  She 
has  an  etching  of  the  old  church,  of  which  only  the  tower  is  now  left. 

Katie  went  to  see  her  a  few  years  ago,  and  described  her  as  a  charming 
old  lady.  She  shewed  Katie  all  the  curiosities  in  the  old  red-brick  house. 
The  service  of  polished  pewter  standing  on  the  kitchen  shelves  shone  like 
silver,  and  the  oak  corner  cupboard  held  the  Worcester  china  breakfast- 
service  which  had  been  used  on  her  mother's  wedding-day.  The  four-post 
bedsteads  and  spindle-legged  tables  formed  a  suitable  background  to  the 
courteous  old  lady  in  mittens,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  quiet  past. 
Katie  took  Colonel  John  Wright's  memorial  tablet  with  her,  as  it  had 
never  been  replaced  upon  the  wall  of  Itchen  Church,  and  Cousin  Mary 
wished  to  put  it  in  Shipston  Church.  Colonel  Wright  had  married  his 
cousin  Mary  Blandy,  but  they  had  no  children.  Great-grandfather 
Wright's  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Archdeacon  Welchman  of  Car- 
digan, who  died  1739,  and  lies  In  Solihill  Churchyard,  with  a  wonderful 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone.  It  says,  "  His  pious  and  learned  works 
will  contmue  to  speak  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Three  generations  of  the  Wrights  lie  In  Shipston  Churchyard,  and  the 
old  house  and  fields  will  be  inherited  by  a  nephew  of  Cousin  Mary's,  a 
Dr.  Gilbert  Wright,  who  Is  devoted  to  natural  history,  and  would  sooner 
pass  a  whole  night  In  a  pond  studying  the  habits  of  some  curious  beetle 
than  devote  an  hour  to  the  history  of  the  contents  of  any  of  the  old  corner 
cupboards  ! 
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I  have  not  much  to  record  about  the  village  of  Ovington.*  Great- 
grandfather never  resided  in  Ovington  Rectory,  hut  used  to  drive  over 
from  Itchcn  for  one  service  every  Sunday.  The  distance  is  about  two 
miles,  and  the  river  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  little  ford.  On  one  occasion 
Grannie  and  her  mother  were  driving  up  the  narrow  stream  to  the  ford 
when  they  noticed  a  hearse  preceding  them,  and  wondered  where  it  could 
be  going,  as  the  Rector  had  received  no  information  of  anv  death  occurriiig 
in  either  parish.  The  hearse  passed  through  the  river  and  the  open  gate 
beyond,  where  a  man  was  standing,  and  turning  to  the  left  was  lost  to  sight 
in  the  windings  of  the  road.  "Where  is  the  hearse  going  which  has  just 
passed  you  ?"  enquired  Grandmother  of  the  man  who  held  the  gate.  The 
man  stared.  "  Hearse,  ma'am  ?  there's  been  nothing  passed  in  front  of 
me.  I  was  standing  here,  and  must  'a  seen  it  if  it  did."  The  mystery 
was  never  explained. 

Grandmother  Wright  on  another  occasion  saw  an  apparition  which 
was  not  quite  unexpected,  for  she  had  agreed  with  a  school  friend,  when 
they  were  girls,  that  whichever  died  first  they  would  bid  farewell  to  each 
other  in  the  spirit  if  it  were  permitted  to  them  to  do  so.  Grandmother 
had  not  seen  her  old  friend  for  many  years,  but  one  night  she  waked  and 
beheld  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Grandmother  waked  Grand- 
father, saying,  "  Look  !  look,  Wright  ;  Bessy  is  standing  there  looking  at 
me  !"  Grandfather  assured  her  that  she  must  be  dreaming,  for  he  could 
see  nothing  ;  but  she  replied,  "  I  am  awake,  and  see  her  ;  now  she  is 
fading  away — she  is  gone  !  we  shall  hear  tidings  of  her  soon."  And  so  it 
was,  for  news  shortly  afterwards  arrived  that  the  old  friend  had  passed 
away  at  that  very  hour. 

An  optical  delusion  once  upset  Grandfather  Wright  very  much. 
Grandmother  was   netting  by  the  fire  when  he  entered  the  room,  but  he 

*  Sir  Thomas  Dyer  lived  at  Ovington  Park,  and  when  he  died  his  widow  married  the 
Baron  Von  Zandt.  He  was  younger  than  his  wife,  and  used  often  to  talk  to  the  Wrights 
and  his  friends  of  what  he  should  do  with  the  property  "  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  remove 
his  dear  Elise;"  but  it  pleased  Heavtn  to  remove  the  Baron,  and  the  Baroness  lived  for 
many  years  longer.  She  was  an  old  friend  of  Grannie  Wynne,  and  the  fishing  of  the  Ovington 
water  was  always  open  to  any  of  our  family.  The  Baroness  must  have  been  a  very  lovely 
woman.  Her  portrait,  painted  as  a  transparency  upon  a  convex  glass,  and  having  the 
soft  effect  of  a  smoke  drawing,  hangs  still  beside  the  fireplace  in  Ovington  drawing-room. 
The  property  on  her  death  went  to  her  niece,  who  married  Captain  Hewson. 
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stopped  suddenly,  gazed  at  his  wife,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Pray  take  it  off 
at  once  ;  if  you  have  put  it  on  for  a  joke,  I  do  not  like  it.  Pray  take  it 
off."  Grandmother  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  at  which  Grandfather  was 
staring,  and  expostulated.  "  My  dear  Wright,  what  do  you  mean  .'"  "  You 
should  wait  until  I  arn  dead  to  wear  widow's  weeds.  Pray  take  that  cap 
off  at  once."  It  was  in  vain  Grandmother  assured  him  he  was  mistaken, 
and  that  her  cap  was  just  as  usual.  He  was  convinced  that  she  had  on  a 
widow's  head-dress,  and,  though  generally  so  sweet-tempered,  was  quite 
inclined  to  be  hurt  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  senseless  trick.  Pie  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

George  the  Fourth  used  to  call  him  "  The  Divine  Wright  ;"  and  in 
all  the  memories  that  have  lived  of  him  there  is  not  one  of  any  unkind 
action.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  our  old  villagers  in  1S93,  v/ho  remembered 
him  well.  He  was  moralizing  over  the  difference  between  times,  past  and 
present,  and  said,  "  Folks  don't  work  as  they  used.  I  mind  in  old  Mister 
Wright's  day  how  we  used  to  get  the  harvest  in,  I  was  a  lad  then,  and 
used  to  lead  one  of  the  horses,  and  we  worked  till  after  dark  if  the  moon 
was  hid.  I  mind  well  holding  a  lantern  by  the  gate  for  the  waggon  to  turn 
in  by  ;  but  there — times  are  different,  and  we  are  different  too.  Why  the 
men  ain't  half  the  size  they  used  to  be.  Look  at  the  sogers  in  Winchester  ; 
they  be  like  boijs  to  what  I  mind  'em  in  the  Crimea."  I  meekly  suggested 
that  small  men  were  purposely  chosen  for  riflemen,  and  that  if  he  saw  other 
soldiers,  such  as  the  Guards  and  Marines,  he  would  find  plenty  of  tall 
ones  amongst  them.  "  No,  Miss  ;  no,"  he  replied  firmly.  "  Don't  you  know 
why  the  Winchester  folk  are  so  short?  It  used  to  be  a  monkey  town." 
This  bewildered  me  more  than  ever,  so  he  explained  kindly  that  though 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  had  learned  in  school  "  that  in  the  days 
when  there  were  seven  kings  in  England,  Winchester  used  to  belong  to  the 
monk.s,  and  they  were  always  small  men,  and  their  descendants  take  after 
them  !" 

Shades  of  St.  Swithin  and  the  Benedictine  monks  !  Such  an  accusation 
was  enough  to  have  stirred  them  in  their  graves.  The  old  villager's 
"  schooling  "  had  evidently  not  included  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Dunstan 
had  expelled  the  married  secular  canons  from  Winchester  ;  but  his  know- 
ledge was  wonderful.  "  Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts 
of  other  men,"  and  this  old  radical's  brain  was  a  queer  jumble.     He  ended 
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his  discussion  with  a  dissertation  on  the  land.  "  It  don't  support  us  now 
as  it  used  to  do.  There's  this  new  '  Hares  and  Rabbits'  Bill  ;'  what  good 
is  it  a-going  to  do  us.?  Who  owns  the  land  now.?  'taint  the  tenant- 
farmers  any  longer.  I'll  tell  you  who's  the  tenant-farmers  no/r,  Miss;  'tis 
the  rnhhits,  they  gets  all  the  profits." 

Certainly  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  villagers  have  altered  very  much 
since  the  old  days  when  the  Rector  farmed  his  glebe  lands.  Mamma 
remembered  the  milk-pans  full  of  "Irish  stew"  that  were  made  during 
harvesting,  and  the  huge  rice-puddings  and  jugs  of  home-brewed  ale  that 
were  sent  out  to  the  fields  for  the  labourers  from  the  Rectory  kitchen. 

The  lives  of  the  Wrights  must  have  been  much  more  interesting,  and 
their  days  must  have  brought  them  greater  variety  than  often  fills  to  the 
lot  of  a  country  parson  and  his  wife.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  Great-grandfather  was  his  chaplain,  but  we 
have  no  wrilten  record  of  Great-grandfather's  life  in  those  days,  nor  of  the 
friendships  he  made  at  Blenheim,  Southwick,  Winchester,  or  Avincrton. 

Sometimes  other  clergymen  would  come  to  help  with  the  work  in  the 
two  parishes  ;  and  one  day  a  stranger  was  staying  at  "  The  Cottage  "  to 
take   the   Itchen-Abbas   service,  while   Grandpapa  officiated   at    Ovington. 

Mr.  wore  large   "  sausage-roll  "  whiskers   on  either  side   of  his  face, 

and,  much  to  Grandmamma's  amusement,  he  sent  an  early  message  to  her 
room  that  he  had  left  his  curling-tongs  behind  him  ;  could  .y/;e  lend  him  a 
pair  !  A  rapid  hunt  through  the  parish  ensued.  "  The  strange  gentleman 
could  not  curl  his  whiskers  !  There  would  be  no  service  unless  some 
tongs  couLi  be  found."  At  last  a  pair  was  forthcoming,  and  in  blissful 
Ignorance  that  they  were  any  otner  than  his  hostess's,  borrowed  sub  rosa, 
the  stranger  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  must  have  been  gratified  by  the  fixed 
attention  of  his  audience,  who  gazed  at  him  in  open-eyed  amusement  ! 

The  following  is  copied  out  of  the  MS.  note-book  of  parish  affairs, 
lent  to  me,  i  July,  1896,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Gillson,  Rector  of  Itchen-Abbas  :— 

"The  History  Gazetteer  and  Directory  of  Hants"  says  that  the  Rectory  was 
built  in  1698.*  The  Religious  Census  of  1851  gives  the  population  as  256  ;  number 
of  sittings  providfd  in  the  church,  144. 

*  I  have  heard  from  the  present  Rector  of  Ovington  thit  the  o.ik  roof  of  Ovington 
Rectory  was  removed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wright,  and  put  up  as  the  roof  of  the  present  Itchen- 
Abbas  Rectory. 
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Benefactions  to  the  Parish,  a.d.  1830. 

Jane  Clarke,  a.d.  1696,  gave  by  will  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  jt'io,  which 
sum  is  now  vested  in  Mr.  Benjamin  Bear,  churchwarden,  the  interest  thereof  to 
be  distributed  as  occasion  may  require. 

Nathaniel  Bailey,  a.d.  1823,  gave  by  will  .^400  3  per  cent.  Consols,  the 
interest  thereof  to  be  received  half-yearly  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Itchen- 
Abbas  for  the  time  being,  and  to  he  applied  in  teaching  si.x  poor  boys  and  six  poor 
girls  belonging  to  the  said  parish,  and  in  employing  a  proper  school-mistress  for 
that  pur|)ose  for  ever. 

Patron  Saint,  St.  John  Baptist. 

First  notice  of  the  name  of  Paulet  in  the  Register,  ijgi. 

Patrons,   Rectors,  and  Curates. 

The  King  (Charles  II.).         1660  Rector  Robert  Kircher,  died  1690,  78. 

William  and  Mary.                1690  „  Henry  Christmas. 

Queen  Anne.                              1706  „  John  Newev,  died  1735,  70. 

The  Duke  or  Bolton.  1707 

The  King  (George  I.).  1714 

SiMiON  Burton,  M. P.              1735  „  Charles  Long.* 

1754  Curate  John  Taylor,  last  signature  in 
register,  1759. 

17151  „  John  Dennis,  ditto,  1762. 

1763  „  Charles  PoH'/t'//,  died  1809,  71. 
Rorert  Sloper,  Esq.               i77'5 
Henry  Bonham,  Esq.               1785 

1793  ))  John     Wooll,    last     signature, 
Adsowson      sold     by     the                                               I79'5- 

Paulet  family                         1800  „  J.  \V.  Bourke,  ditto,  1803. 

To  Rev.  Robert  Wright.      1804  Rector  Robert  Wright,  died  1S50. 

Rev.  William  W.  Spicer.      1850  „  William  W.  Spicer,  died  .... 

1874  „  Septimus  Gillson. 


*  Authority  for  the  above. 

1.  Edward,  son  of  ye  Rev.  Ch.  Long  and  Mary  his  wife,  was   baptized    15   July, 
173^- 

2.  Rachel,  daughter  ....  28  October,  1741. 

3.  A  Rev.  Ch.  Long  held  the  Sac.  money  in  1741. 

4.  Long  is  written  separately  over  the  baptisms  in  1756. 
j.  Charles  Long  was  buried  6  Januar}-,  1806. 
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Total  number  of  liouscs  in  1S41,  47;  in  1851,  52.  Total  number  of  popula- 
tion in  1841,  251  ;  in  1S51,  2^6. 

James  []igncll,  the  carpenter  on  the  Itchcn  hill,  possesses  an  old  book 
contaming  a  copy  from  an  original  paper,  since  destroyed,  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  panels  of  the  churchvard. 

W.  W.  Spicer. 

The  parish  register  is  contained  in  eight  vols.  One  of  parchment  with  twenty- 
four  leaves,  two  of  which  have  been  partly  cut  away,  and  nine  passes  cut  out  from 
1702—1811.  Register  of  christenings  kept  from  1642— 16154.  1643  and  1644 
only  being  omitted,  and  no  entries  in  some  years.  Entries  every  year  from  1664 
— 1893.  First  baptisms  registered  1586,  ditto  marriages  and  deaths,  generallv  in 
regular  and  continuous  order.  One  vol.  is  a  transcript.  The  registers  are  kept  in 
an  iron  chest  let  into  the  vestry-wall. 

In  B.  P.  Capper's  "Topographical  Dictionary,"  published  1808,  is 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

Itchen-Abbas,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Bountisborough,  Fawley  division, 
Hants,  three  miles  from  Alresford,  and  sixty  from  London,  containins  twenty-si.x 
houses  and  185  inhabitants.      It  is  a  rectory  value  ji'14  is.  5d. 

"  Ovington,"  we  also  read,  "  is  a  rectory  value  £g  los." 

The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  original  parchment,  with  "  the  seal 
of  Brownlow  North,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1781,"  attached  : — 

Charles  Abel  Moysey,  Clerk,  Rector  of  Worthy  Martyr  in  y"  County  of  South- 
ampton, within  our  Diocese  and  Jurisdiction,  Commissary,  for  this  purpose  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  Honb"=  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Brownlow,  by 
Divine  Permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  To  my  well-beloved  in  Christ,  Robert 
Wright,  Clerk,  greeting.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  aforesaid  I  admit  you  to  the 
Prebend  of  Itchen  Abbots,  in  the  County  of  Southampton  and  Diocese  of  Win- 
chester aforesaid,  void  by  the  Death  of  Robert  John  Sayer,  Clerk,  the  last  Pre- 
bendary thereof,  to  which  you  are  presented  by  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
the  true  and  undoubted  Patron  thereof  in  full  Right  as  it  is  asserted.  And  I  do 
hereby  duly  and  canonically  institute  you  in  and  to  the  said  Prebend,  and  invest 
you  with  all  and  singular  the  Rights,  Members,  and  Appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  (you  having  first  before  me  subscribed  to  the  Articles  and  taken  the 
Oaths,  and  made  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  which  are  in  this  case  by  law 
required  to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed) :  Saving  always  to  the  said  Lord 
Bishop  and  his  successors.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  their  Episcopal  Rights  and  the 
Dignity  and  Honour  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Holy  Trinity  of  Winchester 
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Ill  Testimonv  whereof  the  Episcopal   Seal   of  the  said   Lord  Bishop  is  hereunto 
affixed,  and  I,  the  said  Commissary,  have  subscribed  the  same  this  day 

of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Charles  Abel  Moysev,  Commissary.* 
[Seal.] 
Another  deed  then  runs  as  follows  : — 

Thomas  de  Grev,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Winchester.  To  all  singular  Clerks,  Rectors,  Meats,  and  Curates  within  our 
Archdeaconrv  aforesaid,  greeting.  Whereas  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God 
Brownlow,  by  Divine  Permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  his  Commissary 
hath  admitted  Robert  Wright,  Clerk,  to  the  Prebend  of  Itchen  Abbots,  in  the 
County  of  Southampton  and  within  our  said  Archdeaconi-y,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Robert  John  Sayer,  Clerk,  the  last  Incumbent  there,  and  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Tliird,  the  true  and  undoubted  I'atron  of 
the  said  Prebend  in  full  right  as  it  is  asserted,  and  hath  duly  and  canonically  insti- 
tuted him  in  and  to  the  said  Prebend,  and  invested  him  with  all  and  singular  the 
Rio-hts,  Members,  and  Appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  and  in  writing  have 
required  us  to  induct  or  cause  him,  the  said  Robert  Wright,  or  his  lawful  Proctor, 
In  his  name  and  for  him  to  be  inducted  into  the  same  Prebend.  We  do  therefore 
commit  him,  the  said  Robert  'W/ight,  to  you,  and  by  these  presents  do  impower 
vou  and  strictly  require  you  jointly  and  severally  to  induct,  or  cause  him  or  his 
lawful  Proctor  In  his  name  and  for  him  to  be  inducted  into  the  real,  actual, 
and  corporal  possession  of  the  said  Prebend,  and  all  and  singular  the  Rights, 
Members,  and  Appurtenances  there  belonging,  and  to  defend  him  so  inducted, 
and  what  you  shall  do  in  and  concerning  the  Premises  you  or  whosoever  of  you 
that  shall  execute  this  our  mandate  are  duly  to  certify  us  when  yoa  shall  be  required 
so  to  do.  Given  under  our  Archidiaconal  seal  the  eleventh  day  of  August  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Js.   Lampard,  Dep.  and  Registrar. 
The  14th  day  of  March,  1814. 

By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I,  C.  A.  MovsEr,  Clerk,  do  rightfully  and  lasvfully 
induct  the  above-named    Robert    Wright   into    the    Real,    Actual,    and    Corporal 
Possession  of  the  Prebend  of  Itchen  Abbots  above  mentioned,  with  all  the  Rights, 
Members,  and  Appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 
In  the  presence  of  us. 

H.  Wright.* 

The  Rev.   Robert  Wright  died  on   26   March,    1850,  aged  78,    and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  vault  of  St.  John's  Church,  Itchen-Abbas,  where 
*  These  papers  are  in  the  writer's  possession. 
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also  his  wife  was  laid  ten  years  later;  she  died  on  11  May,  i860.  A 
memorial  tablet  to  them  both  is  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church.  After 
Great-grandfather's  death  Great-grandmamma  Wright  lived  entirely  at 
"The  Cottage,"  Itchen- Abbas.  Her  sister  Harriett  GabLitt  (the  widow 
of  Thomas  Gabbitt  of  Sparsholt,  Berks)  lived  with  her,  and  I  have 
a  faint  dim  memory  of  the  two  old  ladies  giving  us  "  goodies  "  as  we 
passed  "  The  Cottage." 

A  thick  honeysuckle  hedge  divided  the  lav.-n  from  the  "  upper  road," 
and  the  steep  bank  that  sloped  down  to  the  "lower  road"  was  clad  with 
thick  evergreen  laurels  opposite  "  The  Cottage,"  and  beyond  on  either  side 
by  beautiful  trees — sycamore,  beech,  and  horse-chestnut.  In  the  kitchen- 
garden  were  large  "  Deux-ans  "  or  Deuson  trees,  which  yield  large  crops  ot 
splendid  apples  to  this  day.  In  front  of  them  lay  the  herb  bed — such  sweet 
thyme  and  lavender  !  And  oh,  the  nut-trees  ! — perfect  hedges  of  "  cob- 
nuts "  and  filberts,  some  with  rosy  skins.  Then  there  was  the  branching 
low  apple-tree,  the  "  Halldoor,"  and  the  delicious  "  Q_i.iarrenden,"  and  thin- 
stemmed  Cornish  gillyflower.  There  was  also  a  square- limbed  tea-shaped 
codlin  tree  and  several  svran-egg  pears,  and  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  beyond 
the  standard  blue  plum-trees,  Aunt  Gabbitt's  "  seedling  "  spread  its  boughs — 
it  was  not  an  apple  we  cared  for  much,  but  I  looked  upon  it  with  reverence 
and  wonder  that  it  could  have  grown  to  such  a  size  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  little  old  lady  who  had  sown  the  pip  (she  lived  to  be  89,  and  to  see 
her  great-great-great-nephew  Malcolm  John  Bruno  Silva).  One  tree 
of  crimson  "  beef  apples  "  I  must  not  forget,  nor  the  wonderful  raspberry 
walk,  wi:h  its  canes  trained  into  a  long  archway  or  green  tunnel — a  delightful 
place  for  small  fruit-pickers. 

Great-grandmamma  was  a  wise  and  gentle  old  lady,  and  her  life  must 
have  been  a  happy  and  busy  one.  Her  MS.  cookery-book  tells  of  wonderful 
pies  and  puddings,  cakes,  and  good  things,  into  the  composition  of  which 
went  double  cream  by  the  quart,  and  fresh  eggs  by  the  dozen,  and  fresh 
butter  by  the  pound.  No  wonder  our  ancestors'  productions  were  so  much 
better  than  those  of  the  present  day.  Then  the  grapes  that  grew  upon  the 
sunny  walls  made  delicious  home-made  wine,  and  wonderful  healing  draughts 
and  ointments  were  compounded  for  the  use  of  the  family  or  the  villagers. 
I  can  picture  so  much  of  Great-grandmamma's  life  by  the  relics  she  has  left 
behind  :   the  exquisite  embroidery  upon  fine  muslin,  with  stitches  like  open 
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lace  work,  that  borders  the  large  fine  aprons  ;  the  soft  ruffles  of  real  black 
Jace,  and  real  white  blonde,  Mechlin,  and  English  anci  Buckingham  thread 
lace  ;  the  fine  white  knitting,  so  transparent  that  the  long  web  of  yards 
folds  into  quite  a  small  bundle  in  my  treasure  drawer  ;  the  exquisite  fish- 
scale  embroidered  satin  bag,  and  the  large  red-leather  box  of  polished  carp 
scales — all  these  tell  of  clever  fingers  and  quiet  hours.  The  worn  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  bundle  of  thick  old  damask,  each  towel  embroidered  1694, 
tell  of  the  spinning  of  another  ancestor  ;  tliey  were  treasured  by  Grannie, 
and  are  still  by  us.  Then,  can  any  white  quilts  compare  with  those  old 
knitted  cotton  squares  with  the  thick  knitted  borders — we  still  use  them 
— and  the  linen-backed  coloured  ones  with  the  finely  run  design.^  I  can 
picture  the  old  lady  sitting  at  her  work  by  the  lattice  window,  and  I  am 
glad  we  have  her  portrait,  although  Mamma  always  said  it  did  not  do  her 
justice  ;  it  is  a  sweet  fice. 

Of  her  children,  the  eldest  son  Robert  John  William  lived  to  an  old 
age,  dying  at  his  vicarage  at  Selston,  Notts,  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  "the  beautiful  Anna  Maria  Fell."  While  he  was  chaplain  at  Winchester 
Gaol  he  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  He  was 
Curate  of  Itchen-Abbas  for  manv  years,  and  was  once  trying  to  persuade  an 
old  parishioner  nanied  Bobby  Minchin  to  come  to  Church.  The  old  man 
looked  sternly  at  him  and  said,  "  Master  Roberd,  if  I  beant  agoin'  to  church 
to  please  God  A'mighty,  do  you  think  I  be  agoin'  to  please  ijou  .?" 

Robert  J.  W^.  Wright  lived  until  2  August,  1887,  and  by  his  wife 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton  Fell  (who  was  born 
25  May,  181 1,  and  died  4  April,  1878),  had  issue  : — 

I.   Robert  Edwin,  born  25  July,  1840  ;  died  10  November,  1887. 

1.  Agnes  Susan,  born  5  May,  1837  ;  married  3  July,  1872,  Benjamin 

Williamson,    and    has    issue    Agnes     May    Geraldine,    born 
10  February,  1875. 

2.  Eliza  Maria,  born  17  November,  1838  ;  died  24  May,  1885. 

3.  Agnes  Catherine,  born  19  April,  1842  ;  married  19  October,  1865, 

Charles  Banks  Cooper,  and  has  issue  : — 

1.  Herbert  Banks,  born  1871. 

2.  Charles  Purcell,  born  1876. 

1.  Maud  Elizabeth,  born  1867. 

2.  Agnes  Blanche,  born  1868. 
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3.  Florence  Mary,  born  1872. 

4.  Florence  Lea,  born  1S76. 

4.  Margaret  Alice,  born  27  March,  1845. 

5.  Ellen  Mary,  burn  3  October,  1851. 

If  the  old  saying  is  true,  "  Tell  me  what  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are,"  our  Great-grandparents  have  left  many  marks  behind  them 
by  which  we  may  read  their  characters. 

How  I  wish  now  that  I  had  asked  Grannie  to  tell  us  more  about  the 
visits  to  Blenheim,  Southwick  Park,  Avington,  Witney,  and  Oxford,  or  of 
Great-grandfather's  journey  to  Rome,  and  of  his  time  spent  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Judging  by  Aunt  Gabbitt's  note-books  and  by  the  books 
in  the  library,  the  Wrights  must  not  only  have  had  interesting  books  to 
read,  but  have  studied  them  carefully.  Grannie  and  her  sister,  Aunt  Pegrry, 
were  well-read,  accomplished  women.  We  children  always  thought  it  quite 
natural  that  our  elders  could  "  do  everything  and  anything."  Grannie's  blue 
and  gold  harp  and  piles  of  music,  her  clever  drav/ings  on  ground  glass,  her 
lacquered  boxes  and  exquisite  work,  were  quite  a  matter  of  course  to  us  all. 
Did  a  question  on  astronomy  arise.  Grannie  could  explain  the  difficulty  ; 
and  over  all  her  life  there  seemed  a  veil  of  glamour,  which  we  hesitated  to 
try  and  lift.  For  Graimie  was  a  very  dignified  person,  very  quiet  and 
courteous,  and  when  she  came  to  stay  with  us  or  we  with  her,  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  around  her  which  would  have  made  us  afraid  if  we 
had  loved  her  less.  Mamma  has  often  told  us  that  Grannie  was  the  belle 
of  Hampshire.  She  and  Aunt  Peggy  were  very  musical,  and  must  have  had 
very  peaceful  happy  girlhoods.  A  favourite  story  of  ours  was  the  one  about 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  son,  who  lost  his  heart  to  Grannie  ;  and  one 
winter's  night  in  the  Alresford  Assembly  Rooms  two  events  occurred,  of 
which  we  heard.      Grannie  and  the  other    ladies  were  in   the   cloak-room 

putting  on  their  wraps,  when  a  friend  of  Grannie's  exclaimed,  "  If  Mr. 

were  the  last  man  in  the  world,   I   would   not  marry  him  !"     "  Wait  until 

you  are   asked,   ma'am,"  replied  a  voice,  and  Mr.    's   head    appeared 

for  one  moment  round  a  tall  screen  !     But  she  did  marry  him  after  all. 

On  the  v/ay  home  from  the  ball  the  linch-pin  came  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  Lord  Chandos  and  Lord  Leigh  walked  home  through  the  snow  with 
the  Wrights.      We  never  could  get  Grannie  to  talk  much  about  those  days. 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  my  dears,"  she  would  say.  "Yes,  we  did  dance 
sometimes  by  moonlight  on  the  grass."  When  the  flishion  arose  of  wearino- 
a  Cavendish  crop,  many  ladies  cut  off"  their  hair.  Aunt  Peggy  amongst  the 
number  ;  but  alas  !  her  hair  did  not  curl  naturally,  and  one  luckless  day, 
before  a  ball,  she  screwed  her  luxuriant  locks  up  in  damp  rags,  and  came 
downstairs  to  the  little  drawing-room  to  practise  a  duet  with  Grannie.  The 
piano  and  harp  made  so  much  noise  that  no  footsteps  were  heard,  but  in  a 
pause  a  low  laugh  sounded  from  the  window.  Aunt  Peggy  turned  her 
top-knotted  head,  and  there,  upon  the  low  window-seat,  reclined  Lord 
Chandos  and  Lord  Leigh  !  Aunt  Peggy  fled.  She  soon  let  her  hair 
grow  again,  but  it  turned  white  while  she  was  quite  young. 

Aunt  Peggy  married  Dr.  Bush,  the  well-known  naturalist  and  friend 
of  Dean  Buckland.  I  can  remember  dri\'ing  to  their  house  at  Claphamand 
seeing  the  emu  and  other  queer  animals  which  lived  there.  Aunt  Pego-y 
died  very  suddenly  one  morning  at  breakfast.  She  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
feeling  ill,  and  could  not  get  to  the  door.  As  Uncle  Bush  placed  her  in  a 
chair  she  just  said,  "  I  am  dying.  Bush,"  and  was  gone.  Her  death  was 
almost  as  sudden  as  Great-uncle  Batt's — he  was  tying  his  shoe-string  and 
remained  with  his  fingers  in  the  bow,  until  his  valet  said,  "Shall  I  help  you, 
Sir."     He  had  died  instantly,  and  never  moved  again. 
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About  nine  miles  from  Ropley  lies  the  village  of  Warnford,  and  the  Rector, 
Mr.  \Yynne,  had  several  sons.  John,  the  third  son,  was  Curate  to 
Mr.  Wright  at  Itchen-Abbas,  and  lost  his  heart  to  Grannie,  but  she  accepted 
the  second  son  William,  and  a  bitter  estrangement  ensued  between  the 
brothers.  The  quarrel  was  njt  made  up  until  the  next  generation.  Grand- 
papa Wynne's  miniature  shews  what  he  was  like.  Mamma  was  devoted  to 
him,  but  he  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  when  I  was  only  one  year  old,  so 
I  have  no  recollection  cf  him.  We  have  many  of  his  old  books,  and  some 
of  the  old  Wynne  china,  but  much  of  the  latter  went  to  the  eldest  son's 
wife,  Mrs.  Peter  Wynne,  and  she  was  a  lady  of  uncertain  temper,  who  did 
not  like  her  father-in-law.  So  when  her  husband  inherited  the  beautiful 
service  of  Oriental  china  which  had  had  the  boar's  head  and  "  P.W." 
painted  on  it  especially  in  China,  she  put  it  in  her  nursery  and  kitchen,  and 
let  it  be  broken  up  in  daily  use  !  Amongst  the  relics  which  we  possess  are 
Grannie's  telescopic  opera-glass,  her  old  crystal  buckle — which  was  one  of 
Grandpapa's  presents  to  her,  with  a  violet  velvet  dress  and  cape  trimmed 
with  chinchilla — her  beautiful  Indian  shawls,  and  one  of  crimson  China 
crepe,  her  Spanish-point  lace,  and  the  wonderful  modern  point  which  she 
made  herself  for  Mamma.  Also  we  have  two  old  lockets  with  "  E.B." 
engraved  upon  them  ;  they  contain  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham's  hair, 
and  were  given  to  Grannie  and  Aunt  Peggy  after  her  death.  Then  we 
have  the  Esquimaux  boat,  and  the  bone  animals  and  piece  of  Labrador 
spar,  which  Captain  Parry*  gave  Grannie  after  his  return  from  one  of  his 
Arctic  voyages,  and  the  blue  and  brown  wrap  which  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
the  Scotch  Admiral,  brought  home  and  gave  to  Great-grandmamma  Wright. 

*  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W.  E.  Parry;  born  1790  ;  served  in  North  America  1813-17; 
made  four  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions  iSiS-27  ;  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital  1853  ; 
died  i8j5. 
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(He  brought  two  ;  one  was  for  his  wife,  but  poor  Lady  Calder  had  gone  out  of 
her  mind  with  grief,  for  Sir  Robert,  having  taken  two  ships  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  Fleet  off  Ferrol  22  June,  1805,  was  reprimanded  for 
error  of  judgment  in  not  renewing  the  action,  and  this  so  preyed  upon 
Lady  Calder's  mind  that  when  her  husband  returned  home  she  did  not 
know  him,  and  never  recovered  her  reason.      He  died  31  August,  1818.) 

Grannie's  china  is  beautiful.  She  inherited  a  good  deal  from  her 
mother,  but  we  have  only  two  of  the  Chelsea  figures  left,  which  were  given 
her  by  Mr.  Rutter,  "  who  owned  the  snuff-mills  at  Moreton,  Gloucestershire, 
near  the  lavender  fields."  Grandmamma  Wright  used  to  keep  her  precious 
"  china  closet  "  locked,  but  upon  its  contents  two  old  ladies  at  Southwick  had 
often  cast  envious  eyes.  Once  during  Grandmanmia's  absence  from  home  they 
called  on  the  Rector  and  asked  to  see  "  dear  Mrs.  Wright's  china  closet." 
Grandpapa  thought  it  a  curious  request,  but  courteously  fetched  the  keys 
and  revealed  the  treasures  within.  It  was  then  noticed  that  the  finger  of 
a  beautiful  Parian  figure  was  broken,  and  the  old  ladies  were  fjuite  sure 
they  could  mend  it  ;  they  also  begged  for  some  of  the  Chelsea  figures  !  The 
door  once  open,  the  Rector  was  no  match  for  the  covetous  old  china 
huntresses,  and  it  says  much  for  the  beautv  of  Grandmamma  Wright's 
character  that  she  allowed  them  to  keep  the  china  they  had  carried  off,  and 
never  referred  to  their  manner  of  obtaining  it. 

For  many  years  Grandpapa  Wynne  had  a  monopoly  of  the  paper  trade 
with  China.  His  counting-house  was  at  45  Paternoster  Row,  and  his 
London'  residence  at  No.  56  Euston  Square.* 

Amongst  Grannie's  old  records  are  the  parchments  setting  forth  Peter 
Wynne's  admission  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London 
on  I  August,  1769  ;  also  ot  his  son  William  Wynne's  admission  to  the  same 
on  7  October,  1806,  and  of  George  Wynne's  on  25  September,  1S17.  The 
Stationers'  Company  had  existed  as  a  fraternity  long  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  but  were  not  regularly  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1556,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
members.! 

*  This  square  was  built  soou  after  18 14,  the  Bedford  Nursery,  with  the  City  Read 
running  through  the  midst,  forming  its  centre. 

t  A  curious  account  of  this  and  the  ninety  other  City  Companies,  arranged  in  their 
order  of  precedency,  with  many  illustrations,  can  be  read  in  vol.  x.,  part  ii.,  of  Brayley's 
"  Beauties  of  Euijland." 
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With  these  parchments  are  three  old  receipts  from  the  ■'  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  City  Bank,"  dated  1791,  i~92,  and  1795  ■  one  a  receipt  for 
one  hundred  pounds  from  Lord  Talbot,  another  of  £t,i  i6s.  3d.  from 
Mrs.  Hyde,  and  the  third  from  W.  Ehas  Taunton  ;  also  a  curious  old 
"  Bank-note." 

William  Wynne  and  Flarriett  Wright  were  married  on  13  January, 
1820,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Itchen-Abbas,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright. 
Tlie  cold  was  intense,  and  the  snow  so  thick  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
drove  from  Itchen-Abbas  to  London  without  the  feet  of  the  horses  that 
drew  the  post-chaise  ever  touching  the  ground — I  say  "  post-chaise,"  but 
the  conveyance  may  have  been  Grandpapa's  own  carriage  ;  and  if  so,  this 
was  not. the  most  exciting  drive  that  Grannie  took  behind  her  own  horses. 
Some  years  afterwards  she  v/as  seated  in  the  carriage,  when  something 
startled  the  horse  ;  it  bolted,  knocked  the  groom  down,  and  continued  its 
course  madly  through  Oxford  Street.  Here  Grannie  was  thro'An  out, 
and  fell  under  the  wheels  of  a  passing  omnibus  or  cart.  Fortunately 
her  large  chinchilla  muff  fell  upon  her  head  and  protected  it,  but  one  hip 
was  sadly  injured  by  the  wheels,  and  to  this  accident  she  attributed  the 
stiffness  she  felt  when  very  much  older.  Grannie  was  carried  into  a 
chemist's  shop,  and  the  horse  ended  its  mad  career  by  plunging  through 
the  windows  ot  a  Qiiaker  greengrocer.  When  Grandpapa  arrived  on 
the  scene,  having  pursued  the  vanishing  carriage,  he  could  not  at  first 
find  Grannie,  and  all  the  horrified  Q_iiaker  could  ejaculate  was,  "Friend, 
look  at  my  plums  !" 

The  story  about  the  china  Grannie  used  daily  for  breakfast  always 
interested  us.  The  flowers  are  delicately  painted — the  roses  pink,  the 
con\'olvulus  blue— and  the  glaze  on  the  white  ground  is  exquisite.  Grand- 
papa had  once  done  an  act  of  great  kindness  to  a  manufacturer  of  china, 
who  expressed  his  gratitude  warmly,  and  was  urgent  in  his  wish  to 
make  some  return.  Grandpapa  refused  all  his  offers,  until  at  last  the 
manufacturer  said,  "Would  Mrs.  Wynne  accept  a  tea-service  of  china  r" 
and  to  get  rid  of  his  importunate  debtor  Grandpapa  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
This  tea-service  arrived,  and  was  duly  acknowledged  with  thanks.  At 
Christmas  a  veri/  heavy  bill  was  sent  in  for  the  "  present,"  which  Grand- 
papa paid  without  comment  ;    but  v.hen   it  was  followed  in  a  few  months' 
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time  by  a  letter  from  the  manufacturer,  saying  he  found  he  had  parted 
with  a  service  of  china,  the  secret  of  making  which  had  perished  with  the 
discoverer,  and  offering  Mr.  Wynne  any  other  service  he  might  like  to  select 
if  he  would  only  change  it,  Grandpapa  wrote  in  reply  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  he  had  made  so  good  a  purchase,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  part 
with  the  "  Bevington  "  set. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  following  Table  gives  some  account  of  the  Wynne  relations*  : — 

Peter  Wynne,  born  1684.  His  first  wife  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Gertrude  Starkee.  Her  old  red-bound  prayer-book  is  at  Itchen-Abbas, 
and  bears  the  date  1704.  He  was  Churchwarden  of  Farnborough,  Kent, 
in  I  7  19.  Married  for  his  second  wife  Margaret  Wilkinson  of  Tunbridge 
20  February,  1725.  His  will  is  dated  5  December,  1730.  He  died 
8  May,  1731,  and  had  issue  (^vith  two  daughters,  Sarah,  married  John 
Bovington,  and  Jane)  one  son, 

Peter  Wynne,  "  The  Spendthrift  Se]uire  of  Farnborough."  He 
married  on  18  INlarch,  1735,  Sarah  Bacon,  born  1703  ;  died  20  September, 
1764.  She  was  buried  in  Farnborough  Churchyard  in  a  large  marble  vault, 
which  was  in  good  repair  in  1S79  ;  it  bears  the  record  that  "She  was 
a  good  woman,  and  greatly  respected."  He  died  5  June,  1792,  aged  79, 
and  had  issue  (with  four  daughters,  Margaret,  Sarah,  Jane,  married  William 
Player  on  9  July,  1757,  and  Margaret)  a  son, 

Peter  Wynne,  born  i  December,  1746;  married  9  July,  1781,  at 
Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  M.  Bloxam,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Bourton-on-the-Hill.  He  died  i  July,  1806,  and  was  buried  at 
Hanvvell  9  July,  and  had  issue  five  children,  viz.  : — 

1.  Peter     Wynne,     born     29     March,     17S2,     in     Wood     Street. 

Mrs.  Player,   Godmother  ;    Rev.  M.  Bloxam  and  Mr.   Peter 
Wynne  of  Farnborough,  Godfathers. 

2.  William  Wynne,    born   4   September,    1786,    in   Wood    Street  ; 

married    13   January,    1820,    Harriett,   daughter  of  Rev.    R. 
Wright,  and  had  issue,  with  others  : — 

I.   William  Charles  Wynne,  born  1821  ;  first  Lieutenant 
H.E.I.C.  Artillery  ;  drowned  i  June,  1847. 

*  Details    of    the    Wynrie    history    are    being    collected    by    our    cousin,    the    Rev. 
Malcolm  Bash  Wynne,  Rector  of  West  Allington,  Grantham. 
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2.  Rev.  Robert  Wynne,  born  1823  (died  1881),  married 
Elizabeth  Ln\v,  and  had  issue  : — (i)  Eva,  died  1881  ; 
(2)  Rev.  Malcohn  Bush  Wynne,  Rector  of  West 
Allington,  married  M.  A.  B.  Sunderland  of  Coley 
Flail,  Yorks,  and  has  issue  a  son,  Peter,  and  two 
daughters. 

1.  Mary,  born  1820  ;  died  1832. 

2.  Faimv,  born   1824   (died  1893)  '■>  niarried    1844  John 

Malcolm    Corne   of   Itchen-Abbas,    and    had   issue 
twelve  children. 

3.  Mary  Wynne,   born  15  May,   1789  ;   married  Mr.  Dickenson  of 

Retford,  Notts,  12  February,  1826. 

4.  The    Rev.    John    Wynne,    Rector   of   Warntord,    Flants,    born 

I  October,    1792  (died  25  December,   1S72)  ;   married  Janet 

Boyd  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  John  Wynne,  Rector  of  Warntord,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Shering  Keddle  of  Hatchlands,  Nether- 
bury,  Dorset,  and  has  issue: — (i)  Rev.  Louis 
Alfred,  born  1858,  married  Edith  Matthews; 
(2)  John  Erskine,  Major  R.A.  ;  (3)  Jessie  Isabella, 
died  young  ;  (4)  Constance  Agnes,  born  4  March, 
1871. 

5.  George  Wynne,  born  29  July,   1796  ;    married   Miss  Meluish  of 

Jersey,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  The   Rev.  George  Wynne  of  Blandford,  Dorset,  who 

has  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Also  three  dauQ-hters. 


The  following  records  are  of  ir.terest  :  — 

Tablet  in   Ha.nwell  Church. 

In  the  vault  beneath  are  the  earthly  remains  of  Matthew  Bloxam,  M.A., 
rector  of  Boiirton-on-the-Hill,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  this  parish, 
the  21"  day  of  Aug.  1786,  in  the  76'^  year  of  his  aire:  his  conduct  through  life 
evinced  the  benignity  of  a  disposition  that  procured  him  the  esteem  of  all  tliat 
knew  him. 
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Also  the  bodv  of 
M"  Elizabeth  Bloxam, 
wife  of  the  above  [Matthew   Bloxam],  wlio  departed  this  life, 
Aug.  2f\  1795,  aged  77  years. 


Likewise  the  remains  of 

M'   Peter  W\nne 

of  London,  who  married  a  dauohter 

of  the  above-named  Matt"'  Sc  Eliz"  Bloxam  : 

he  died  at  Eltham  in  Kent  i  July,  1806, 

in  the  60'''  year  of  his  a2;e. 


Li  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  i  781,  we  find  the  following  marriage 
entered  :  "  9  July,  >it  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Mr.  Wynne  of  Wood  Street 
to  Miss  Bloxam  ;"  and  in  the  same  publication,  dated  July,  1806,  is  this 
obituary  notice  :  "At  Eltham,  Kent,  aged  58,  Peter  Wynne,  Esq.  He 
had  just  purchased  the  villa  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  (house  in  Canon- 
bury,  Islington),  but  has  not  lived  to  take  possession.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  strong  intellect,  and,  with  rather  rough  exterior,  possessed  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  From  habits  of  industry  imbibed  in  early  life,  and  the 
aid  of  inflexible  integrity,  he  had  acquired  a  very  handsome  competence, 
with  the  esteem  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends." 

In  "  Archjeologia  Cantiana,"  vol.  xviii.,  'Kentish  Administration,  1598,' 
we  find  :  "  Maria  Lilly  of  Blrling.  Will  proved  by  Peter  Wynne,  uncle  on 
her  mother's  side." 

On  16  June,  1897,  the  following  copies  were  made  from  parish 
registers  of  Farnborough,  Kent  : — 

1730  July     -5  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  and  Frances  Wynn. 

1732  April    2  Sarah,  dau.  of  George  Wynne  and  Frances  his  wife,  was  baptized. 

1736  June      7  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Frances  Wynne,  was  baptized. 

1737  Feb.      6  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Wynne,  was  baptized. 

1738  Oct.     25  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Wynne,  was  baptized. 
1740  Jan.       I  Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Wynne. 

1743     June    12     Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Wynne,  was  baptized. 
1746     Dec.     26     Peter  Wynne,  son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Wynne,  born  i  December, 

was  baptized. 
1750  —  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Wynne,  was  baptized. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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IMairiage. 
William  Player  of  the  parish  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  London,  Esq'*-',  and 
Jane  \\'vnnk   of  the  parish  of   Fainborough,    were    married  in   this  Cluirch   by 
license  this  9"'  day  of  July  in  the  year  1757  ;  by  nie, 

Chas.   jMurkaka,   Rec'^ 

rW.  Player, 
This  niarriane  was  solemnized  between  us -j   ,  ,.^ 

^  CJank   Wynne. 

In  the  presence  of  Peter  Wy'nne. 

These  registers  are  very  scanty  and  faulty  previous  to  the  present 
century. 

There  are  two  or  three  altar-tombs  in  the  churchyard,  and  one  or 
two  upright  stones,  belonging  to  the  Wynne  family,  which  badly  need 
cleaning  and  re-lettering. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  Bush  Wynne  once  met  a  Mr.  Partridge,  an  old 
Kentish  squire,  who  knew  Peter  Wynne  well  when  living  at  Eltham  House. 
He  said  he  was  a  very  proud,  reticent,  peculiar  man  ;  would  pass  his 
own  sons  on  the  road  driving,  and  let  them  walk  without  noticing  them. 

William  Wynne  had  in  his  possession  an  old  silver  seal  v/ith  a  coat  of 
arms  and  crest  upon  it.  These  arms  have  been  found  by  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
Wynne  to  be  identical  with  the  arms  and  crest  of  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
Premier  Baronet  of  England  (creation  161 1).  The  only  dif?-crence  in  the 
old  Wynne  silver  seal  and  the  Bacon  arms  is  the  little  baronet's  shield  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter,  and,  in  the  former,  the  silver  shield  with  the  sign  of 
the  second  son  of  the  first  house.  The  motto  is  the  same — "  Mediocria 
Firma." 

Sir  Edmund  and  the  Bacon  family  are  descended  from  Grimbald,  who 
came  to  England  in  1066  and  settled  in  Norfolk.  His  grandson  Robert  took 
the  name  of  Bacon,  and  fi-om  him  descended  the  celebrated  Friar  Bacon, 
and  from  a  branch  of  the  same  family  came  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Knt.,  Lord 
Keeper  in  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  and  also  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount 
St.  Albans,  and  Lord  Verulam. 

J.  Hardy,  in  his  work  on  "  Book-plates,"  says  : — "  The  earliest  English 
book-plate  yet  known  is  Cardinal  Wolsey's.  This  is  not  printed,  but  care- 
fully drawn.  Next  in  date  comes  that  which  was  probably  engraved 
contemporaneously  with  its  date,  1574,  to  place  in  the  volumes  given  in  that 
year  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Bacon  died 
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1579.  This  book-plate  is  actually  engraved.  A  fiicsimile  of  that  in  the 
Bagford  collection  is  appended.  Can  it  be  the  book-plate  of  Bacon  himself, 
to  which,  on  the  copies  used  for  the  books  that  he  gave  to  Cambridge,  was 
added  the  donatory  inscription .'  In  arms  shewn  are  Bacon  quartering 
Qiiaplode." 

These  are  identically  the  same  as  those  upon  the  old  Wynne  seal,  and 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  seal  originally  belonged  to  Sarah  Bacon,  the 
wife  ol  Peter  Wynne,  the  spendthrift  Squire  of  Farnborough.  The  arms 
borne  by  Peter  Wynne  (son  of  the  "  Spendthrift ")  are  those  of  Wynn  of 
Dudleston,  namely,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  in  the  centre  chief  point 
a  crescent  for  cadency.  They  are  those  of  James  Wynn,  second  son  of 
Morgan  Wynn  of  Dudleston  in  the  county  of  Salop,  who  was  living  at  the 
Heralds'  Visitation  of  that  county,  1623. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Wynne  is  collecting  records  of  this  branch  of  the 
Wynne  pedigree,  and  his  researches  when  published  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  family.  At  Warnford  Rectory  there  is  still  some  of  the  old  Peter 
Wynne  china,  bearing  the  Dudleston  crest,  which  was  painted  upon  it  as 
early  as  1780 — and  one  similarly  decorated  bowl  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  John 
Silva  (M.  Frances  Corrie) — but  most  of  the  set  was  broken,  as  before  stated. 
A  facsimile  of  William  Wynne's  book-plate  is  here  given.  It  shews  the 
arms  of  Wynn  of  Dudleston  impaled  with  those  of  the  Bloxams.  It  is 
engraved  upon  the  wine  coolers,  cake  basket,  and  silver  dishes,  etc.,  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  Grandfather  Wynne. 

The  following  history  of  the  Players  and  Linds  will  interest  all  those 
descendants  who  remember  sweet  Blanche  Peters  of  Ryde.  As  Blanche 
du  Thon  she  and  Mamma  were  to  each  other  as  sisters.  Blanche  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Jane  Wynne  of  Farnborough,  and  a  very  distant 
cousin  of  ours  ;  without  being  strictly  beautiful,  she  had  the  most 
lovely  expi-ession  and  heavenly  face  that  I  have  ever  seen.  She  always 
wore  flowing  dresses,  and  her  head  was  draped  with  a  black  lace  scarf  or 
mantilla.  She  was  a  Plymouth  Sister,  and  spent  most  of  her  money  in 
works  of  charity  and  kindness.  She  was  Godmother  to  Mrs.  D'Oyly 
Twemlow  (Margaret  Ann  Blanche,  "  Mab  "  Corrie).  Through  the  kindness 
of  her  husband,  Mr.  Peters,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  old  family  papers, 
which  are  here  printed,*  as  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  descendants'  interest  in 
*   See  pages  60,  61,  and  61. 
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the  old  RyJe  home  and  cousins  died  oiu.  Mr.  Peters  and  his  brother  were 
sons  of  the  celebrated  artist  and  engraver. 

"On  14  October,  1841,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Ryde,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lydia  Lind  of  Westmont,  in  a  piece  of 
ground  presented  by  her  and  her  son,  Dr.  James  Player  Lind,  and  his  sisters, 
who  were  also  contributors  of  ;^i,500  to  the  building.*  The  Church  was 
consecrated  28  October,  1845,  on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Day,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Two  pews  in  the 
Church,  Nos.  43  and  44,  were  assigned  to  the  use  of  James  Player  Lind  and 
his  family,  and  the  vault  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church  was  assigned 
for  a  place  of  interment  for  him  and  his  family  by  the  Bishop,  as  noted  in 
the  Consecration  Deed." 

In  a  letter  written  by  William  Wynne  on  13  February,  1826,  to  George 
Player  at  Ryde  House,  he  mentions  that  Mary  Wynne's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Dickenson  had  taken  place  the  previous  day  in  London. 

Mary  Lind,  in  a  letter  written  from  Westmont,  Ryde,  to  William 
Wynne  on  2  September,  1831,  tells  of  her  father's  continued  illness  and  her 
mother's  devoted  nursing.  With  this  letter  is  folded  one  from  James 
P.  Lind,  dated  4  September,  1831,  announcing  the  death  of  his  father  after 
twelve  months'  illness,  during  which  time  he  was  entirely  free  from  sufi-ering. 
Li  the  "  Times,"  "  Morning  Post,"  and  "  Morning  Herald,"  the  following 
notice  appeared  :  "  On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Ryde,  John  Lind,  M.D., 
many  years  Senior  Physician  at  Haslar  Hospital."  His  portrait  hangs  now 
at  Westwood  in  Mr.  Peters'  dining-room. 

"  The  surname  of  Lynne  is  local,  and  was  assumed  by  the  owners  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Lynne  in  Ayrshire.  The  name  was  variously  written 
Lynne,  Linn,  and  Lind. 

Robert  de  Lynne  Lived  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  and  is  witness  of  a  donation 
of  that  Ilk.  of  Eustace  de  Voesci  to  the  Monastery  of  Kelso,  1207.      (ChartuL 

I  of  Kelso,  p.  85  ;  Hadd.  Coll.) 

Walter  de  Lynne.         Obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Pitmadie  in  Perthshire  from  King 
I  Alexander  IL,  1244.     (See  the  grant  in  Advocates' Library  at  Edin.) 

William  de  Lynue.         He  made  a  donation  to  the  Monastery  of  Scone  out  of  some  of  his 
A  I  lands  in  Perthshire,  1246.     (Chartul.  of  Scone.) 

*  The  work  was  carried  on  in  1844  by  the  Hon.  Lindsey  Burrell,  who  also  founded 
the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club. 
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Walter    de    Lvnne 
Dominusileeodem. 


William    de    Lind 
de  eodem. 


James  Lind  of  that 
Ilk.  I 

Johi.  Lind  of  that 
Ilk. 


James  Lind  of 
Croftfute. 


Signed  the  Ragman's  Roll,  iiy6.  In  the  critical  remarks  on  the 
Ragman's  Roll,  p.  39,  he  is  said  to  be  the  undoubted  ancestor  of 
the  Linds  of  that  Ilk  in  Aii shire.     (Wynne's  Coll.,  vol.  3.) 

Mentioned  in  a  donation  of  John  Baliul  to  the  Abbacy  of  Kelso  in 
the  tenth  vear  of  that  reign,  1302-3.  (Chartul.  of  Kelso,  p.  147  ; 
and  Iladd!) 

Mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  of  Kambuskehneth,  1526.  (Chartul. 
of  Kelso,  p.  147  ;   Hadd.) 

He  sold  the  lands  of  Lind,  and  was  afterwards  designed  by  the  title 
of  Croftfute,  as  appears  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  from 
James  V.  concerning  these  lands,  1532.  (Ca.  in  pub.  Archivis, 
Lib.  24,  N.  22S.) 

He  sold  the  lands  of  Croftfute  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  and 
retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  descendants  afterwards  continued. 
(McFarlane's  Collection.) 


John  Lind,  married  a  daughter  of  Boyd  of  Pitfindie. 
{See  Crawfor  i"s  MS.  Hist,  of  the  Boyd  Family.) 


John  Lind,  married  a  daughter  of  Boyd  of  Fourgile  (died   17 19). 
(See  Crawford's  MS.  Hist.)       =^ 


1.  George  Lind  of  Georgie  (died   [726)  ;   married  first  Grace  Cockburne  Langton,  and  by 

her  had  a  daughter  Grizel,  died  1727.  She  married  John  Dickie  of  Crostorphine, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Accountant-General  of  Excise,  and  their  daughter  Isabella 
Dickie  married,  1748,  her  cousin  James  Lind,  M.D. 

George  Lind's  second  wife  was  Margaret  Montgomery,  and  their  daughter  married 
R.  Mowbray..   Their  daughter  Jean  iNIowbray  married  A.  Trotter.     {See  Burke.) 

2.  John  Lind,  settled  in  P?land. 

3.  Robert  Lind,  merchant  in  Edmburgh,  died  1731. 

4.  James  Lind,  merchant  (died   1728),  married  Margaret  Smellholm.     Their  sou  James 

Lind,  M.D.,  of  Haslar,  married,  1748,  his  cousin  Isabella  Dickie  (died  1797)  ;  he  died 
1794,  leaving  issue  : — 

1.  Dr.  John  Lind,  married  Elizabeth  Lydia,  daughter  of  William  Player  and  Jane 

Wynne,  and  had  issue  six  children. 

2.  Sir  James  Lind,  R.X.,  K.C.B. 

3.  Margaret  Lind,  married  Dr.  xvleik." 

In  August,  1897,  we  were  staying  at  Ryde,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  meet  Miss  Brigstocke  of  Stonepits  and  hear  her  talk  of  the  Grandparents 
Wright  and  Wynne.  "  Blanche  du  Then  "  (Mrs.  Peters)  had  passed  away, 
and  we  missed  her  gentle  presence  in  the  cool  drawing-room  at  Westwood. 
She  was  a  part  of  the  bygone  life  of  the  last  generation,  of  which  little  now 
remains. 
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"The  Family  of  EIenry  Player,  1800. 

Arms. — jt^tire,  on  a  pale  or  gutU'  de  san^. 

Crest. — J  hand  cou/n-d  from  the  elhow  in  armour,  lying,  and  holding  in  tlie  hand  proper  a 
lanccromp  in  the  middle  (,r. 


Henry  Player,  died  i7ii=pJoanna  .  . 


Elizabeth  Player,  mar- 
ried Edward  Rook. 
Left  issue. 


Anne  Player,  married  Colby 
Aspley,  Esq.,  afterwards 
Lord  Holmes. 


Joanna^ Lord  Muskerry, 
Plajer.      afterwards   Lord 
Clancarty. 


John  Player,  died  before 
171 1,  and  left  issue. 


Charles  Player, 
left  issue. 


Thomas  PIa)'er,- 
died  1 72 1. 


=E.  Bennett. 


Giles 
Player. 


Elizabeth  Good.ill  of  Wey-  =  William    Player    of    the=f=Jane  ^^"ynne  of  Farnborough,  mar- 
bridge,      ist  wife.  Navy  Office,  died  1792.    I  ried  9  July,  1757.     2nd  wife. 


^^'illiam    Hop- 
son  Player,  born 
1759;   died 
1790. 


George  Player  of=f=Mary  Anne 
the  2Savy  Otfice,  :  Thresher  of 
born  1762.  I  Fareham 

I  1783- 


Elizabeth      Lydia=pDr.  John  Lind 
Player,  born  1764;  •  of  Haslar,born 
married        17^9;  1^7.^1;    died 
died  1S45.  I  iSJi. 


1 

Maria   Jane 
Player,  born 
1786;    died 
s.p. 

1                                                              1 
Elizabeth  Lydia=j=Captam  Brig-         James  Pla_ver=Mary  Ann,   dau.  of 
Player,    born       1  stocke,  R.N.           Lind,     M.D.,     William         Reekes, 
1795-                                                          born    16   Sep.     Esq.;      married     17 

1790.                    Oct.  1822. 

Miss  Brigstocke  of  "  Stonepits,"  Ryde. 

I 

Ehzabeth=pColonel  A.  B.  A.  du  Thon,  Canton  de 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  la  Normandy  named 
in  the  Mobilaire  de  France  as  Barons 
in  the  year  1 180. 


Lind,  born 
1791;  mar- 
ried 1820. 


^Lary   Lind,    born 
1792. 

Louisa  Lind,  born 
1792  ;   died  iSoo. 


Caroline  Lind, 
born  1 794. 

Anne   Lind, 
born  1797. 


J.  Blanche  du  Thon,  married  E.  Peters  E.  Geraldine  du  Thon,  married  Samuel 

of  Westwood,  Ryde.  Peters,  and  has  issue. 

Henry  Player,  Esq.,  built  Wccoil,  and  in  1705  purchased  Ryde  ALanor.  By 
his  will  he  left  John,  grandson  of  the  eldest  branch.  Half  Way  House  and  Garden, 
between  Stoke  and  Gosport;  disinherited  his  second  son  Charles  and  family,  gave 
his  third  son  Thomas  Plaijer,  Ryde  Manor,  and  Giles  his  fourth  son  an  annuity, 
placing  him  under  the  direction  of  Thomas ;  to  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  he 
gave  j?5,ooo  in  lieu  of  Dudgeon  Wood  and  lands  in  Waltham  Manor,  st-ttled 
upon  her  at  marriage  ;  and  to  his  youngest  daughter  Joanna,  then  a  minor,  ^'5,000. 
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To  his  widow  he  left  the  house  and  brew-houses  at  Wecoill,  lands  called  the  Sea 
Grounds,  five  closes  in  Berry  Lane,  Wood  Cote  Coppice,  lands  purchased  from 
Miss  Wools  in  Farehani  parish,  and  the  houses  and  coach-house  in  Gosport  and 
Forton,  together  with  his  persona!  estate,  ships,  hays,  etc.;  if  not  disposed  by  her 
will,  to  be  divided  between  his  daughters  Anne  and  Joanna." 

In  the  Bloxam  Pedigree  in  the  Heralds'  College,  taken  in  1682-3, 
the  first  person  named  is  Robert,  son  of  Ralph  Bloxam,  and  it  is  there 
stated  that  he  came  from  Eloxham,  co.  Oxford.  He  and  his  elder  brothers 
were  apparently  baptized  at  Aston-Subedge  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
surname  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  de  Bloxham,  but  tradition 
relates  that  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  "  de  "  was  dropped  and  the  "  h  " 
omitted.  The  name,  however,  was  often  spelt  both  ways  until  the  last 
three  centuries,  when  it  was  usually  written  Bloxam. 

The  public  records,  collegiate  registers,  and  historical  books  contain 
many  isolated  facts  respecting  the  members  of  the  family  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  the  early  pedigree  of  the 
family  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  certain  and  connected  account  of  it  prior  to 
the  first  Visitation  by  the  Heralds  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  a.d.  1530, 
when  the  family  had  left  Bloxham,  and  were  settled  on  their  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Aston-Subedge. 

Of  the  register  of  this  parish  the  following  account  is  taken,  partly 
from  "A  description  of  an  Ancient  Register  of  the  parish  of  Aston-Subedge, 
CO.  Gloucester,  with  extracts,"  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Besly,  D.C.L., 
for  Nicholls'  "Collectanea  Topographia,"  etc.,  1S41,  vol.  vii.,  p.  279,  and 
partly  from  his  own  MS.  copy  of  entries  relating  to  the  Bloxams  in  the 
various  registers  belonging  to  Aston  and  Mickleton,  co.  Gloucester. 

In  the  parish  chest  of  Mickleton  Church  is  p-eserved  a  parchment 
volume,  containing  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from 
the  year  1539.  This  register  belongs  to  Aston-Subedge,  and  has  the  words 
"  Aston  Register "  on  the  cover,  with  the  endorsement  of  "  Mickleton 
Register  "  above  them  in  darker  Ink,  the  two  parishes  being  served  by  the 
same  clergyman,  who  resided  at  Mickleton.  The  name  most  often  men- 
tioned, occurring  indeed  on  every  page  from  155  i  to  i  7  15,  Is  that  of  Bloxam. 
The  name  of  Ingles,  which  they  assumed  for  some  time,  is  still  found  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Willersey. 

The  second  register  remains  in  the  Church    of  St.  Andrev/,  Aston- 
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Subedge,  and  in  fo.  i  is  recorded  the  death  of  the  Recror,  John  Bloxam, 
1724.  In  register  Ko.  i  we  find  entry  33  the  baptism  of  Robertus  Bloxam 
cilia.^  Ingles  17  July,  1560  ;  Entry  51,  Izabela  Ingles  a'ias  Bloxam,  1568  ; 
Entry  56,  Joannes  Ingles  a/ias  Bloxam  30  September,  1570. 

There  is  a  memorial  tablet  in  Hanwell  Churchyard  to  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Bloxam.*     He  is  alluded  to  bv  Dr.  Johnson. f 

References  are  made  to  Mrs.  Bloxam  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,"  by  Williams, |  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Cary,  and  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  "  Diary."§ 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  the  portrait  of  his  niece  Susan  Bloxam, 
who  died  16  November,  1S18,  aged  16.  She  was  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the 
cemetery  of  Haslar  Hospital,  near  Gosport,  Hants. 

The  silhouettes  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Bloxam  and  Elizabeth  Turner 
his  wite  were  "  cut  out  by  their  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,"  which 
remark  is  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  each  picture.  We  can  but  hope 
that  the  Duchess  was  not  an  accomplished  artist,  and  at  any  rate  may  be 
thankful  that  the  profiles  thus  terribly  portrayed  have  not  been  inherited 
by  the  descendants. 

From  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bloxam  and  Katherine  Wilkes  (Thomas 
Bloxam  of  Offenham,  co.  Worcester)  are  descended  the  Lyttleton-Holyoake- 
Goodrickes  of  Studley  Castle,  co.  Warwick,  through  Mary  Bloxam's 
marriage  on  25  June,  1723,  with  Phillips  Lyttleton  of  Studley  Castle. 

The  late  Richard  Bloxam  of  Cadogan  Place  and  Eltham  Court  has 
done  much  to  restore  the  fallen  beauty  of  "  King  John's  Palace."  In  Saxon 
times  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Crown.  William  the  Conqueror  granted 
it,  with  many  other  estates  in  the  county  of  Kent,  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
his  half-brother,  afi:er  the  confiscation  of  whose  possessions  by  William 
Rufiis  the  manor  was  divided,  part  of  it  being  retained  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  part  of  it  given  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Magnavilles.  In  the  year 
13 1  8  Geoffrey  Scrope  of  Masham  owned  the  manor,  and  soon  afterwards  is 
said  to  have  given  it  to  Queen  Isabel,  consort  to  Edward  II.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  occasionally  granted  for  terms  of  years  to  various  persons 
under  a  lease  from  the  Crown.  The  Palace  must  have  been  built  prior  to 
the  year  1270,  when  Henry  III.  kept  a  grand  public   Christmas  here.      In 

*  Nicholls'  "Leicestershire,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  480. 

t  Boswell's  "  Life,"  1791,  vol.  ii.,  p.  235.  I  Vol.  i.,  p.  379.  §  Vol.  i.,  p.  311. 
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THE    REV,    MATTHEW    BLOXAM    AND    ELIZABETH    TURNER,    HIS    WIFE. 
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^3rtitrj;rf(^  of  tljt  33lci).1jamG  of  33lo)i-Ijain,  co.  <9)ff£irti. 

Arms.— Suf/^,  a /esse  dancdlie  ars;t',:t  h!i,,,-i  Ihrte  htraUk  Users'  heads  erased  or. 
Ralph  Bloxam,  died  l6oo=pMargaret  ScuUhtrnc,  marriuJ  IJ  September,  Ijjo  ;  died  I J65.      ist  wife. 


Roben  Blu\ani  ol'ias  Ingles  of  Asfon-Subedge,  Co.  Gloucester  [?  of  Bloxham,  Co.  O.xfnrJ.  afleru  :ird<l,  Laptized  17  July,  lj6o  ;=rKathcrine,  dau.  of  ...  .  Wilkes  of   Bretforton,  near  Eveshai 
died  I  September,  161;,  -,  buried  at  -Mickleton,  co.  Gloucesier.     Had  an  estate  at  Aston. Subedije.      "  '  I  co.  Worcester  ;  married  ijS;  5  died  1640.   . 


Richard  Blcxam  of  Aston-Subedge,  born  1J95,  baptized  25  May  ;  died  i6Sj,  bitried  at  xMickleton  S  J»ly.=pElizabeth,  datt.  of  William  Smith  of  Stratford.on-A\on,  co.  Warwick ;  died  16S4  ;  buried  at'Mickleton. 


Elizabeth  Pierce  of  Berkshire.=Thoraa5  Bloxam  of  Aston-Sabedge,  afterwards  of  Naunton  Court  near==.Marv  Hammond,  an   lieiress,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  bo 


died  1678;  buried  in  Mickle- •   SevernStoke,  co.  Worcester,  baptized   11541^  died  at  Naunton  |    buried 
ton  Church.      1st  wife.  17:1  at  Mickleton. 


died  j  February,  1726;  buried  at  Severnstoke 


belo'.e  the  Commurtion  rails.      2nd  wife. 

Her  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev,  J.  Mogridge,  Vicar  of  Jershore,  her  great-grandsi 


Antony  Bloxam  of  Aston-Subedge,  baptized  JSS4;  died  about  !7i;2  ;=f=Sar.ih,  5rd  dau.  [?  and  coheir]  of  Matihew  Holbeche  of  Mcriden  Hall,  co.  Warwick,  and  Elizabeth  Antonv  his  wife;  born  1682  at  Meriden'; 
buried  at  Overbury,  CO.  Worcester.  .  '        I  married  1 708 ;  buried  at  Riddle,  co.  Worcester. 


Matthew  Bloxam,  born   1710  at  Meriden  ;  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxon,  M.A,  2  July,  1733  ;  Vicar  of  Overbury^pEliz.abeth,  dau.  of  Alderman  Henry  Turner  of  Wore, 


1743  i  Perpetual  Curate  of  .Ischurch  from   1746  to   r76S;  Rector  of 
176S  to    17S4;  Rector  of  Banvell,  Co.    f..eicester,   2j   June,    1779;  died 
CO.  Middlesex.     He  left  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 


n.the-Hill,  CO.  Gloucester,  frei 
;uit,   1786;  buried  at  Hanwell, 


725   (and  aunt  to  Dr.  Turner,  Dean  of  Wells);  born  t7l2;    died 

boi-n    ab.)ut    t7rS;    died    27    August,    r70ji    buried    at  1776. 

Hanwell.  ' 


=ElizabethCrosbeof 
Birmingham,   born 
1712  ;    married 
17315;  died  1789. 


Sir  Matthew  Bloxam,  Sheriff  of  London,  M.P,  for  Maidstone,=pElizabeth  Anne  Bake 
baptized  at  Overbury;    died   16  October,   1822.     Had   issue  |  died  1.822. 
other  children. 


MarvEloxtr 
married  9  Ju 
on-thc-Hill. 

1,  born  a 

t  0\er 
at  Boi 

ury  ;=pPeter  Wynne  of  Wood  Street, 
rton-  ,   London,   died    1    Julv,    rSoiS. 
Had  issue  other  children.    See 
Wynne  Pedigree,  p.  35. 

1 
Richard   Bloxam,=f 
born    1741  ;    died 
1825. 

Susannah  Rouse  of  Market 


William  Bloxam.  =  Anne.  3rd  dau.  tjf  Sir  William=pHarriett,  dau.  of  the  The  Rev.  R.  Rouse  Bloxam. =  Ann,    sister   of    Sir  Robert  Bloxam  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  married  Ann,  dau.  of  John  S. 

Had     issue    four     R.Burnett;    married  Wynne.  .  Rev.     R.     Wright;  bom      1763;      died      1S40  ;     Thomas  Law  rence,  Charlton.      Issue  fourteen  children.     The  3rd  son,  Richard,  of  Cadogan 

children.                    at      St.      Margaret's,  !  married     73     Janu-  Rector    of    and     buried    at     L.P.R.A.      7767—  Place  and   Ekham   Court,  co.  Kent,  married   Elizabeth  JI.  A.Turner, 

Westminster,  19  Feb.,  ]  ary,  1820.  Briuklow,      co.       Warwick.     7835.  from  whom  the  above  Pedigree  was  obtained,  2  February,  1897. 


I  I  I      ■  ■  I 

Mary  Wynne,  born  William  Charles  Wvnne,  Robert  Wvime,  born  Fanny  Wynne,  born  3  October,  1 824;=  J.  Malcolm  Corrie  of  Itchen-Abbas. 

-16  December,  1820.  born  3  February,  1822.  27  July,  1S13.  married  1844.  See  Corrie  Pedigree. 
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the  year  13 15  the  wife  of  Edward  II.  was  dehvered  of  a  son  in  the  Palace, 
who  was  called  John  of  Elthani,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Edward  III. 
held  a  Parliament  here  in  1329,  and  Edward  IV.  repaired  the  Palace  at 
great  cost.  He  kept  Christmas  in  magnificent  manner  here,  2,000  persons 
being  daily  fed  at  his  charge.  Great  changes  have,  however,  taken  place, 
the  old  Palace  being  used  as  a  ftrrn-house,  and  the  beautifid  hall  as  a  barn. 
This  Mr.  Blo.xam  restored,  opening  the  bricked-up  windows,  and  building 
up  in  correct  style  much  that  had  been  destroyed.  The  hall  is  100  feet 
in  length  by  56  feet  broad,  and  about  60  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of  that  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  finely  carved  pendants.  The  old  moat  is  now  a  lovely  rose 
garden,  and  the  whole  place  is  so  beautiful  that  a  limit  has  to  be  set  to  the 
number  of  days  when  visitors  are  received,  as  so  many  Americans,  artists,  and 
photographers  beg  for  admittance. 

We  have  often  wondered  over  the  fate  of  the  Wynne  pearls.  They 
are  painted  in  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Peter  Wynne  and  of  her  daughter 
Mary  Dickenson — ropes  of  pearls,  hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  and 
lying  upon  the  table.  The  Wynnes  of  Warnford  believed  that  after  Great- 
aunt  Mary's  death,  her  pearls  were  given  to  her  niece  Fanny  Corrie,  but 
this  is  an  error.  ■  Mamma  never  heard  of  their  existence  until  I  brought 
home  these  photographs  of  the  old  pictures  from  Warnford.  Constance 
Wynne  and  I  took  down  the  portraits  and  cleaned  them  before  I  photo- 
graphed them,  and  Cousin  John  Wynne  then  said  that  his  father  had  told 
him  these  pearls  used  to  belong  to  Great-grandmother  Wynne,  then  to 
her  daughter  Mary,  and  finally,  upon  Great-aunt  Mary's  death,  they  had 
been  inherited  by  Mamma.      No  trace  of  them  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Dickenson  hoarded  his  money,  hoping  at  last  to  buy  back  his 
family  estates,  but  he  died  without  children,  and  Aunt  Mary  continued  to 
save  from  force  of  habit.  After  her  husband's  death  she  went  to  live  for  a 
time  with  her  brother  at  W^arnford  Rectory,  Hants,  but  finally  a  family 
agreement  was  made,  and  authority  obtained  from  Chancery  for  my  father 
and  Rose  Wynne  to  take  charge  of  the  old  lady,  who  was  then  quite  an 
invalid.  They  rented  a  nice  house  for  her  in  London,  where  she  had  her 
own  maid  and  a  comfortable  carriage.  Rose  Wynne  lived  with  her,  and  at 
the  old  lady's  death  some  ;r  14,000  was  inherited  by  her  nephew  and  niece, 
Robert  Wynne  and  Fanny  Corrie. 
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We  now  come  to  the  time  when  Mamma  was  grown  up.  Her  miniature 
shews  what  her  colouring  was  like,  hut  the  reproduction  of  it  fails  to  shew 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin,  her  golden  hair,  and  the  depth  of  her 
blue  eyes. 

Her  great  talents  and  natural  abilities  were  helped  by  an  excellent 
education.  Madame  Lablache  was  her  singing  mistress,  and  with  other 
mistresses  and  masters  she  studied  drawing,  French,  and  Italian.  One  of 
her  chief  characteristics  was  a  wonderfial  power  of  "  production."  She 
was  the  centre  round  which  every  interest  revolved,  and  she  was  not  only 
a  fascinating  companion,  but  a  willing  and  skilful  teacher  in  every  subject 
under  discussion. 

The  range  of  her  accomplishments  varied  from"  the  most  delicate 
"cuttings  out  "  to  the  hardest  upholstering  job.  "  Ah,  ma'am  !  'tis  a  pity 
you  never  had  to  earn  your  own  living,"  said  one  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred's 
old  foremen,  who  used  to  superintend  all  our  changes  of  house  in  London, 
or  alterations  at  Itchen-Abbas.      "  You  are  a  good  carpenter  spoiled." 

She  was  an  absolute  loadstone  of  attraction  to  every  boy  who  came 
across  her  path,  whether  to  tie  the  most  dainty  flies  for  trout-fishing  in  the 
Itchen,  or  to  prepare  valued  specimens  of  natural  history  for  stuffing, 
skinning,  and  "  setting  up."  She  knew  how  to  make  the  best  moleskin 
purses,  and  could  describe  the  homes  and  habits  of  every  animal,  beast  or 
bird,  butterfly  or  moth,  dear  to  a  schoolboy's  heart.  If  children  came  to 
play  with  us,  and  it  was  a  wet  day,  we  all  naturally  assembled  round 
Mamma  for  our  guests  to  be  amused,  either  with  "  stories  "  or  "  cuttings 
out." 

She  had  a  collection  of  wild  pets  :  spiders  who  came  to  be  fed  with 
flies — and  one  large  one,  which  used  to  give  quite  a  shrill  squeak  as  it  seized 
its  prey  ;  brood  comb  from  a  hornet's  nest,  with  three  large  hornets,  who 
were  kept  in  pleasant  confinement  for  a  time,  and  fed  with  honey  from  the 
end  of  a  knitting  needle,  while  their  habits  were  studied  ;   large  Ailanthus 
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moths,  which  returned  to  her  window  in  the  mornings  after  being  let  fly 
from  thence  when  hatched — these  and  many  other  pets  were  as  much  her 
delight  as  ours.  She  was  a  fearless  horsewoman,  and  as  a  child  had  learnt 
to  ride  without  a  stirrup  on  either  side  of  her  horse. 

Uncle  Bob  Wynne  owned  "the  tallest  horse  in  Hampshire,"  and  was 
anxious  to  know  if  it  would  carry  a  lady,  so  he  brought  it  from  Corhampton 
one  day  (where  he  then  had  a  curacy)  to  Winchester  Close,  where  Papa 
had  taken  Archdeacon  Hoare's  house  for  the  summer.  The  horse  was  left 
in  our  stables,  and  when  Mamma  prepared  to  mount,  the  groom  declared 
he  "  could  never  throw  a  lady  up  ihcre"  so  he  held  the  tall  beast,  and 
from  a  hall-chair  Mamma  thought  she  could  get  her  toe  in  the  stirrup,  and 
spring  to  the  saddle  unaided  ;  but,  alas  !  the  butler,  who  had  been  told  to 
hold  the  chair  firmly,  let  go  as  Mamma  sprang,  the  chair  fell  between  the 
horse's  legs,  cutting  one  of  them  badly,  and,  to  make  matters  more  serious, 
the  butler  grasped  Mamma's  arm  as  the  horse  reared,  and  the  groom  let  go 
of  the  bridle.  Thus  stopped  in  her  spring.  Mamma  clung  to  the  pommel, 
and  was  carried  twice  round  the  Close  by  the  terrified  horse  before  she 
dropped.  The  children  had  been  watching  from  a  window,  and  their 
united  piercing  scream  of  fright  added  to  the  confusion.  As  soon  as  peace 
was  restored,  and  the  cut  leg  bound  up.  Mamma  tried  again.  Uncle  Bob 
put  her  up,  and,  saying  nothing  about  her  own  bruised  side,  she  went  for  a 
ride,  and  came  home  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her  steed. 

No  expedition  was  perfect  unless  Mamma  went  with  us,  and  as  she 
was  not  strong  she  used  to  ride  a  stout  pony,  and  carry  all  our  baskets,  etc. 
One  pony  I  remember  used  to  jib  obstinately,  and  became  very  unruly  one 
day  when  we  were  on  the  Downs.  Mamma  skilfully  guided  him  back- 
wards into  a  thick  holly  hedge,  and  a  battle-royal  ensued — the  pony 
determined  to  jib,  and  the  holly  hedge  impervious  and  bristling  ;  at  last,  after 
an  extra  sharp  prick,  forward  he  sprang  with  a  bound,  and  was  never  any 
trouble  again. 

Many  happy  days  of  Mamma's  youth  were  spent  at  Kingston  House 
with  her  cousins  the  Blandys.  Balls,  parties,  hunt-breakfasts  were  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  there,  and  it  was  at  Kingston  that  she  first  met  Papa. 
The  Blandys  had  let  the  house  to  an  old  friend  of  the  Wynnes  and  the 
Corries — Mr.  Wood,  M.P. — and  when  Grannie  and  Mamma  were  staying 
there  in  1824,  Mrs.  Wood  said  one  day  she  would  introduce  Mamma  to  the 
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"  handsomest  blue  eves  and  the  best  dancer  in  London."  Mr.  Corrie 
was  coming  to  stay  for  a  ball.  To  this  ball  Mamma  did  not  go,  being 
laid  up  with  violent  toothache,  but  her  own  blue  eyes  wrought  havoc  with 
Papa's  peace  of  mind  ;  and  when  she  and  Grannie  left  Kingston  early  one 
morning  by  the  stage-coach,  Mr.  Corrie  curiously  enough  had,  he  said,  an 
important  appoiiiLment  with  his  tailor,  and  he  was  also  there  to  see  them 
ofF,  and  hand  Mamma  a  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers.  Away  they  drove, 
and  by-and-bye  a  strange  woman  with  a  spoilt  child  got  into  the  coach. 
The  child  fretted  and  cried  and  made  every  one  uncomfortable,  until  at 
last  his  mother  said,  "  It's  those  few  flowers  the  poor  dear  wants  ;"  but  the 
poor  dear  did  not  get  them  ;  they  were  kept  by  Mamma,  and  so  was  the 
basket-stand  that  the  next  flowers  were  brought  in.  It  stands  to  this  day 
upon  a  little  shelf  in  her  bedroom. 

"  From  less  to  more,"  to  use  Papa's  own  favourite  story-telling  phrase, 
the  parents'  wedding  took  place  on  3  October,  1844,  and  during  the 
previous  summer  Papa  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  dear  old  "  Cottage  "  at 
Itchen-Abbas,  and  first  tasted  the  joy  of  trout-fishing  in  the  Itchen. 

How  we  children  loved  to  hear  of  his  fishing  expeditions,  and  how 
ofiien  in  after-days  we  used  to  bring  out  large  "  leg-o'-mutton  dishes  "  upon 
the  lawn  to  hold  the  contents  of  the  baskets  after  a  good  day's  sport  ! 

"  Do  you  like  Itchen-Abbas,  Mr.  Corrie  ?"  old  Mrs.  Wright  used  to 
ask;  and  indeed  he  did  love  it.  In  1851  he  met  with  an  accident  ;  a 
ship's  cable  broke  as  he  stood  close  to  it  on  the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool, 
and  although  he  did  not  think  seriously  of  the  blow  at  first,  he  felt  great 
pain  in  the  spine  one  day  when  out  hunting,  and  soon  afterwards  consulted 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  ordered  him  to  lie  down  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  talked  ominously  of  paralysis. 

Those  two  years  were  passed  at  "  The  Elms,"  Itchen-Abbas.  During 
the  summer  he  lay  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn,  and  Mamma  was  his  untiring 
nurse  and  companion.  She  used  to  read  aloud  for  hours — more  intel- 
ligent reading  than  that  of  the  most  learned  man  in  Witney,  of  whom 
Grannie  used  to  tell  us.  He  was  the  village  oracle  in  18  14-15,  and  the 
only  man  who  could  read  the  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war.  He  used  to 
sit  in  the  midst  of  an  interested  and  excited  audience,  with  the  news-sheet 
in  his  hand,  and  hold  forth  :  "  'Taint  no  manner  o'  use,  neighbours,  my 
trying  to  read  the  long  words  of  furreign   names  and  places,   and  you'd  be 
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ne'er  the  wiser  if  so  be  as  I  said  'em  rightly,  so  when  I  comes  to  a  strano-e 
word,  unbeknown  to  any  of  us,  I  shall  just  say  '  Duckleton,'  and  pass  on  !" 
(Ducklington  was  the  name  of  a  well-known  village  only  three  miles  from 
Witney,  and  it  thus  became  a  place  of  vast  importance,  for  the  war  news 
was  thus  announced,  the  reader  always  making  a  slight  pause  when  he 
came  to  a  "  furreign  "  name,  which  heightened  the  effect  before  he 
hurriedly  shot  out  with  an  apologetic  gabble,  or  impressive  nod, 
"  Duckleton.")  This  is  how  the  Witney  worthies  heard  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  : — 

"Great  Bkitaix   and   her  Allies. 

"  Extract  of  a   dispatch  from   the  Duke  of Duckleton'^  to  Lord 

Duckleton^  dated  Waterloo,  19  June,  1S15  : — 

"  The  enemy  continued  his  march  along  the  road  from Duckleloit 

towards Duckleton,'- zwdi  on  the  same  evening,  the  1 6th,  attacked  a  brigade 

of  the  army  of  the Diukletom,'  under  Prince — er  Duck/elon/' 

posted  at — er Dncklelon,''  etc. 

"  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  Marshal Duckleton.^     On 

the    contrary,    a    patrol    which    I    sent    to — er   Duckleton^    in    the 

morning  found  all  quiet,"  etc. 

The  dwellers  in  Witney  were  better  educated  than  the  inhabitants  of 
another  village  which  Mr.  Wright  knew,  where  the  cobbler  officiated  as 
clerk,  and  the  only  parish  register  was  the  cobbler's  tally  stick,  upon  which 
he  cut  notches,  intelligible  to  himself  alone,  for  all  record  of  the  local 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Reading  aloud  was  certainly  one  of  Mamma's  accomplishments,  and 
her  memory  was  s.ored  with  the  wisdom  she  gained  from  books.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  her  in  French  or  English.  I  remember  how  quaintly  she 
read  one  French  book,  which  "  won't  quite  do  for  you,  my  dears."  As 
each  leaf  was  perused,  she  qu-^etly  tore  it  off  and  dropped  it  into  the  fire 
beside  her  ! 

Although  we  went  to  Grannie  for  help  with  all  astronomical  questions, 
and  to   Papa  for  German  and  arithmetical   difficulties,  Mamma  solved  all 

1  Wellington.         ^  Charleroi.  '"  Netherlands.  '  Frasne.  ^  Sambreuf. 

=  Bathurst.  *  Brussels.  «  De  Weimar.  ^  Bliicher. 
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mysteries  in  science,  geology,  natural  history,  and  religion.  Our  first 
memories  of  Sunday  were  the  mornings  spent,  while  the  elders  were  at 
church,  with  Mamma  in  the  drawing-room.  A  volume  of  Mant's  large 
picture  Bible  lay  open  on  the  sofa  ;  we  sat  on  foot-stools  in  front  of  it,  and 
turned  as  many  leaves  as  we  liked,  choosing  any  picture  that  pleased  us  for 
Mamma's  story  and  Bible  lesson. 

Now  that  we  are  grown  up,  we  can  look  back  and  be  thankful  for  the 
wisdom  and  love  that  guided  us  in  childhood,  and  for  the  Jove  of  books 
which  was  so  soon  planted  in  our  hearts.  No  Christmas  "  stocking  "  was 
complete  without  one  or  two  books,  either  stretching  its  bulky  calf,  or 
lying  beside  it.  A  paim;-box  and  pencils  were  of  course  given  as  soon  as 
we  were  old  enough  to  hold  them,  and  hours — happy  hours — spent  drawing 
and  colouring  by  Mamma's  side,  with  rubs  from  her  paint-box  "  of  the 
best  black,"  or  the  large  lump  of  camboge,  or  a  tiny  wash  of  the  exquisite 
"  violet  carmine."  Mamma  would  sit  at  her  easel,  her  lame  foot  propped 
upon  a  foot-stool,  and  perhaps  her  tame  dormice,  "  Diogenes  and  Selina," 
on  the  easel  too. 

On  carving  days  we  were  only  allowed  to  look  on,  and  wonder  over 
the  curved  gouges,  etc.,  and  exquisite  work  produced  by  them.  A  reading- 
stand,  cut  from  a  picture  by  Maurice  Roetch,  of  "  Christian  playing  chess 
with  Satan  for  his  soul,"  used  to  fascinate  us,  as  we  watched  the  foce  of 
the  Guardian  Angel  grow  under  the  sharp  tools. 

Another  sort  of  modelling  was  delightful  to  us  :  a  lump  of  dough,  a 
handful  of  currants  from  cook,  given  to  while  away  rainy  hours  or  invalid 
days,  would,  under  Mamma's  skilful  fingers,  become  a  family  of  rabbits 
with  currant  eyes.  Pate  de  guimauve  lozenges  assuaged  the  most  violent 
coughs,  when  cut  in  half,  and  quickly  shaped  into  white  "  lop  ears,"  or 
capering  guinea-pigs  ;  boiled  codfishes'  eyes  were  saved,  and  scraped  until 
the  crystal  ball  appeared  ;  rabbits'  "  tods  "  were  as  much  treasured  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Ewing's  "  poor  little  things." 

This  loving  interest  was  not  only  centred  in  the  home  circle — there 
was  nothing  small  and  narrow  in  the  parents'  lives — it  influenced  every  one 
with  whom  they  came  in  touch.  Our  own  houses  were  made  beautifial 
with  the  work  of  those  clever  fingers  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  cottages 
that  needed  bits  of  carpet,  blankets,  or  curtains,  or  wall-papers,  would  not 
be  forgotten. 
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The  paupers  in  St.  Giles's  Workhouse  had  good  reason  to  bless  the 
day  that  Papa  was  made  a  Guardian.  Of  his  work  there  with  Miss  Louisa 
Twining  we  cannot  remember  much,  but  I  can  recollect  the  first  Christmas- 
tree  which  the  inmates  had  ever  seen,  and  which  Mamma  gave  to  them, 
and  we  heard  many  stories  of  the  parents'  visits  there,  though  we  seldom 
went  ourselves. 

Mamma  used  to  take  tea  and  story-books  to  the  poor,  patient,  sick 
people.  One  old  blind  v.-nman  ahvays  knew^  who  she  was  by  feeling  her 
sable  coat ;  then  Mamma  would  laugh  and  give  her  a  packet  of  tea,  or  read 
aloud.  A  bedridden  man  v.ho  had  lain  there  for  years  she  taught  to  net  ; 
and  how  he  must  have  revelled  in  the  story-books  !  for  as  one  old  v.-oman 
said,  "  Parson,  he  do  lend  us  nowt  but  books  on  death  and  iudcment ; 
and  lying  here  all  day,  we  do  want  summat  a  bit  livelier  !" 

Mamma  arrived  one  day  to  find  a  violent  uproar  going  on  in  the 
women's  ward.  Mrs.  Donovan  (a  member  of  a  wild  Irish  family,  of  whom 
she  boasted  several  members  had  been  hanged)  was  raising  a  small  cyclone 
in  pantomimic  action  and  speech  ;  she  seemed  mad  with  rage.  When  at 
last  Mamma  had  calmed  her  down,  she  found  the  cause  of  war  was  that 
Mr.  Donovan  had  thought  his  wife  would  enjoy  a  taste  of  his  Sunday 
dinner,  so  he  had  come  to  the  Infirmary,  climbed  the  wall  and  reached  the 
window,  from  whence  he  was  lowering  his  dainties  down  in  a  red  pocket- 
handkerchief,  when  they  were  seized  by  the  Matron  !  Mamma  restored 
peace  and  order,  and  begged  the  dinner  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Donovan  for 
this  once,  if  the  husband  promised  never  to  invade  the  premises  again. 

The  state  of  the  Workhouse  was  terrible  at  this  time.  No  lights  were 
allowed  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  early  evening,  when  the  old  people  were 
locked  up  for  the  night.  "  It  do  seem  lonesome  when  any  of  us  dies  hard 
in  the  dark,"  said  one  poor  thing.  This  Papa  had  altered,  and  various 
other  abuses  put  right. 

But  I  ought  to  chronicle  the  events  of  earlier  years,  and  tell  how,  in 
1845,  Pap^  lived  in  Liverpool,  and  how  ill  Mamma  became  there.  Afi:er 
a  serious  attack  of  pleurisy  a  clever  doctor  ordered  her  to  move  to  New 
Brighton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey.  Here  the  state  of  the  place 
was  best  described  by  the  new  butler,  who,  on  arriving  from  London,  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  primitive  landing,  the  wet  shore,  the  rough  ferry- 
boat,  etc.,   that  he  went  to  bed,  and  refused  to  get    up,  saying,    "  New 
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Brighton  is  the  last  place  in  creation,  and  Is  not  yet  finished."  "  Give  him 
no  food,  and  he  will  soon  get  up  and  go,"  were  his  mistress's  calm  orders, 
and  her  words  proved  true  ;  but  the  only  servants  to  be  obtained  were  wild 
Irish  girls.  The  house  stood  in  an  exposed  position,  and  the  gales  of  wind 
almost  extinguished  the  lights  if  placed  anywhere  but  on  the  chimney- 
pieces.  The  gales  were  health-giving,  and  strength  returned,  while  Mamma 
triumphed  bravely  over  difficulties.  On  the  first  night  in  that  house  she 
nearly  cholced  from  sv.allowing  a  stiff  fragment  of  straw,  v.-hich  stuck  into 
her  throat.  She  became  so  suffocated  before  the  doctor  arrived  that  Papa 
begged  her  to  see  if  with  her  own  slender  fingers  she  could  not  reach  the 
piece,  and  pull  it  out.  Mamma  kept  her  presence  of  mind,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  straw. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

I  OUGHT  here  to  record  some  of  our  Father's  own  recollections,  which  he 
wrote  down  for  us  in  a  short  memoir  in  1897.  He  could  well  remember 
his  early  days  in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  and  his  parents'  friendship 
with  the  CardwelJ  family,  who  lived  in  a  house  opposite  to  our  Grand- 
father's. The  future  Lord  Cardwell  was  then  quite  a  young  man,  and  his 
sisters,  and  the  gentle  Scotch  girl  whom  he  married,  became  great  friends 
of  our  Aunts. 

PICTURES    ON    THE    WAVES, 

By  the  Light  of  the  Poop  Laxtern% 
Dl'RIXG  xVX  EIGHTY  YEARS'  VOYAGE,  BY  GOD'S  3IERCY. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  MALCOLM  CORRIE, 
Of  Itchen-Abbas,  Hants. =j= 

In  the  year  1S25  my  Father's  unexpected  losses  in  business,  both  in  Liverpool 
and  London  (partly  through  speculation  in  the  Cotton  Market,  and  partly  from  a 
law-suit  costnig  ten  thousand  pounds,  viz.,  Baring  v.  Corrie),  made  havoc  of  his 
prospects;  moreover,  a  most  severe  illness  seized  him,  of  which  I  can  remember 
that  it  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  result. 

But  from  sickness  he  was  gradually  restored;  and  by  great  persevering  labour, 
with  the  warm  goodwill  of  Lancashire  connections  and  friends,  his  position  became 
one  of  prosperity  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1S26,  "Did  you  see  how  sixpences  were  lost  and  won?"  said  the 
small  brother,!  as  two  children  left  the  drawing-room  at  bed-time,  after  watching 
grown-ups  at  cards. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  but  several  besides  the  two  players  took  sides,  and  each  put  dow  n 
si.xpence.  Mother  begged  xMr.  Ewart  to  take  away  a  sovereign  he  laid  down,  ready 
for  some  one  opposite  to  do  the  same,  saying,  'We  only  play  for  sixpences,  and 
Ecarte  is  a  very  short  game.'  " 


*   Written  in  February,  1897.  f  J.  M.  C. 
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She  changed  the  subject  at  once  by  asking  a  favour — "  Can  vou  spare  nie  a 
Frank,  for  a  letter  to  Liverpool  ?" 

The  Member  for  Liverpool,  after  examining  his  pocket-book  to  find  out  how 
far  his  signature  had  been  already  obtained  by  other  friends,  put  his  name  ou  the 
back  of  a  letter-size  sheet  of  jiaper,  uith  a  near  date,  thus  cancelling  a  postaiie 
charge  of  elevenpence  wiien  used. 

"I  wish  that  pound  could  have  come  to  me,  or  even  one  of  the  sixpences," 
said  the  boy,  who  was  seldom  possessed  of  silver  money. 

"I'ips"  to  youngsters  were  almost  unknown,  and  a  Yorkshire  sruest's  present 
of  five  shillings  never  has  been  forgotten,  whilst  another  name  cannot  escape 
memory  for  a  very  different  reason — that  of  a  school-fellow  who  failed  to  repa\-  a 
loan,  although  more  richly  supplied  from  his  home  than  others  were  from  theirs. 
The  borrowed  shilling  would  have  secured  a  luxurious  breakfast,  for  the  lender  and 
a  friend,  of  coffee  and  eggs  in  the  village  shop  parlour  on  obtaining  "  leave  out"  an 
hour  before  church  on  Sundav. 

In  the  days  of  the  sixpcniiv  Ecarte-playing,  elections  to  Parliament  uere  very 
costly,  and  at  Liverpool,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Christopher  Ewart's  success, 
there  was  bribery  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  total  amount  disbursed,  for  himself 
and  the  defeated  candidate,  was  estimated  to  have  reached  j^6o,ooo  or  ^^70,000. 

Many  of  the  poorer  classes  were  "  freemen  "  voters,  and  when  money  was 
offered  their  wives  wisely  made  themselves  parties  to  the  bargains  in  conmiittee 
rooms,  in  order  that  votes  might  go  right,  viz.,  to  the  side  providing  most  generously 
for  the  lioiisekecping.  Many  were  their  purchases  of  bKnikets,  etc.,  but  a  sadly 
large  proportion  of  the  sum  (which  rose  to  .£^a  at  the  approach  of  the  close  of  the 
poll)  was  spent  on  drink.  (X.B. — Sometimes  the  price  included  a  kiss  to  the  wife, 
even  when  just  arrived  from  the  fish  market,  to  seal  the  bargain,  for  the  Lancashire 
sturdy  independent  character  was  not  accompanied  by  nnich  modesty  in  words  or 
manners.) 

It  will  interest  the  young  to  read  of  the  life  of  a  child  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  compared  with  the  ways  of  later  days.  The  mental  resources  for 
children  were  little  beyond  the  Catechism,  the  Collects,  Mrs.  Barbould's  Hvmns, 
Blair's  Sermons,  and  Sandford  and  Merton,  with  the  Bible,  provided  this  had  any 
serious  importance  in  the  judgment  of  parents  and  teachers.  For  amusements.  Punch 
and  Judy  in  the  streets,  soap  bubbles  from  windows,  and,  as  on  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,  firing  miniature  cannon  in  gravel  pits — long  since  built  over. 

Travelling  by  four-horse  mail  coach  involved,  over  and  above  the  price  of  seats 
(with  cramp  if  inside),  fees  to  drivers  and  guards,  almost  according  to  their  dictation, 
at  various  stopping-places  for  food  and  change  of  horses. 

At  a  school  with  130  pupils,  to  which  I  was  sent,  the  rod  was  the  stimulant 
to    power    of    memory    and    of   brains;    soap    and    water    deficient    to    a    terrible 
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extent ;  Latin  trrainiiiar  and  authors  for  lessons  in  class ;  food  poor,  which 
probablv  airari^vatcd  the  sutTering  from  chilblains  in  cold  seasons — a  torment  to  the 
\\  riter. 

After  two  vcars  at  this  school  I  resided  at  a  tutor's  in  Riehmondj  to  find 
instruction  nearly  nominal,  boating  and  billiards  the  chief  pursuits  ;  but  at  fifteen 
years  of  aa;e  I  beo;an  in  my  father's  coun.ting-housc,  and  was  in  attendance  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  or  later. 

There  was  no  fixed  hour  for  luncheon,  and  biscuits  for  2d.  were  deemed 
sufficient.  Neither  omnibus,  train,  nor  cab  was  in  existence,  and  the  two-horse 
hackney  coach  cost  is.  a  mile.  The  walk  to  the  City  was  two  miles,  and  we  had 
frequent  runs  to  the  Docks,  with  no  thought  of  fatigue  in  the  minds  of  cither  the 
seniors  or  their  niessentcers.  Many  footpads  were  known  to  have  quarters  near 
Holborn,  the  daily  road  to  be  travelled,  and  there  were  no  police  to  protect  us. 
Once  only,  however,  and  in  later  days,  \vas  I  "stopped,"  and  few  were  ever  treated 
so  amiably.  A  well-dressed  man  passed  and  repassed  me  frequently,  his  eyes 
intent  on  my  figure,  and  at  last  he  demanded,  "Who  made  your  coat?"  I  was  so 
taken  aback  that  I  replied,  "  Nugee,  St.  James's  Street,"  and  he  walked  on 
ejaculating  "  I  thought  so  I" 

Our  armies  returning  from  abroad,  after  long  campaigns,  crowned  with  success, 
we  were  apt  to  become  boastful,  and  to  believe  "one  Englishman  equal  to  two 
Frenchmen  !"  We  certainly  had  endured  much,  year  after  year,  jiaying  taxes  of  an 
oppressive  character*  (such  as  tho-e  on  bricks,  on  glass,  on  windows,  and  on  paper), 
together  with  terrible  sacrifices  of  life  in  struggling  against  the  merciless  tyrant 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  aimed  at  bringing  his  forces  into  England,  and  one  of 
a  nurse's  threats  was  "  Old  Bony  shall  have  you  !"  His  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
multitude,  and  their  hatred  was  illustrated  by  our  aged  gardener,  when  he  said,  with 
great  earnestness,  "Oh  !   I  should  like  to  kill  one  on  'em." 

But  Bony  never  did  arrive.  God  sent  us  the  victory  over  his  soldiers  and  his 
ships,  and  since  Nelson's  and  Wellington's  days  no  foreigner  has  threatened  to 
invade  our  country.  But  boast  not,  friend  reader!  remember  "  Pride  must  have  a 
fall,"  and  falsehood  punishment.  However  wide  and  renowned  our  Empire,  and 
hopeful  the  prospect  of  further  advance  (net  without  Bible  in  hand),  we  are  painfully 
reminded  of  a  notorious  Prime  Minister,!  and  the  disgraceful  breach  of  solemn 
promise,  in  the  name  of  our  Queen,  when  the  British  flag  was  dishonoured,  by 
abandonment  of  the  Transvaal  natives  to  their  enemies,  the  Boers,  in  1883.  A 
Kaffir's  cry  to  a  British  gold  explorer,  in  amazement  and  anger,  was  "An  English- 
man! a  liar!"  and  only  too  quickly  did  this  find  repetition  throughout  Africa, 
whilst  entailing  also  a  reproach  to  our  name  in  all  the  world.     Many  tribes,  once 

*  For  war  costs  and  loans  to  allies.  f  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
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fiiuiully,  h.ive  risen  in  arms  for  murder,  aiu!  for  war,  and  the  recovery  of  our  former 
influence  and  character  calls  for  the  best  energies  of  Government. 

The  carnage  during  Napoleon's  wars  engendered  in  too  manv  minds  a  reck- 
lessness of  life,  which  extended  to  Society  at  home,  as  was  shewn  by  frequent 
bloodshed  on  comparatively  trivial  grounds,  and  even  mere  ditTcrcnces  of  opinion. 

One  such  duel  occurred  at  a  dinner  party,  u  here  a  man  insidted  my  Grandfather* 
in  such  terms  that  "the  usual  arrangement"  was  at  once  made  by  their  companions; 
])istols  were  chosen,  and  were,  moreover,  used  across  the  table,  when  the  oflender 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  but  by  God's  providence  his  antagonist  escaped  injury. 
Duelling  was  in  most  frequent  practice,  perhaps,  in  Ireland;  but  in  England 
and  Scotland  also  often  brought  about  the  loss  of  the  family's  mainstay— a  barbarity 
which  is  no  longer  tolerated,  and  if  attempted  would  Incur  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

The  contrast  between  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  household  (or  individuals) 
and  those  at  the  present  time  is  very  marked.  The  best  of  known  appliances  then 
left  darkness  v^here  now  are  gas  and  electricity;  water  was  only  obtained  from  wells 
by  hand-pump;  books  were  very  costly,  first  editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
costing  30s.  a  volume,  and  the  "  Times,"  with  Government  stamp,  j^d.  Now, 
with  an  earnest  care  of  religious  Instruct;-:!,  and  a  compulsory  system  of  general 
education,  an  enormous  advance  is  seen  throughout  the  country.  There  is  more 
mutual  respect  ;  wages  are  much  higher  ;  the  labourers  are  a  great  deal  better 
clothed,  and  enjoy  more  good  food 

How  the  telegraph  \\ire  now  saves  time  and  money  !  Before  the  days  of 
radways,  I  left  London  at  noon  in  a  post-chaise  for  Liverpool,  to  secure,  if  possible, 
three  cargoes  of  sugar  "on  the  market,"  and  arriving  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning 
had  the  whole  day  before  letters  came  to  the  hands  of  any  competitors,  the  mail 
being  due  about  7  p.m. 

Another  change  is  seen  in  the  means  employed  for  control  of  street  traffic 
and  good  order;  the  boisterous  e.xploits  of  reckless  youngsters  in  my  youth,  such 
as  the  removal  of  knockers  from  front  doors,  and  ringing  up  sleepers  in  nioht 
time,  could  be  met  only  by  threat  of  sending  for  the  parish  watchman  ;  and  this 
representative  of  authority  was  but  a  man  selected  from  the  workhouse,  only  not 
too  infirm  to  profit  by  the  pay  attached  to  his  office.  One  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
best  acts  was  the  establishing  of  our  numerous  blue-coated  police,  an  effectual 
provision  for  the  protection  of  all,  and  an  essential  advance  In  the  march  of 
civilization. 

The  duty  incumbent  on  every  able-bodied  man  to  aid  this  trained  force  In  any 
time  of  extraordinary  excitement,  or  risk  of  serious  outbreak  by  criminals,  was  well 
recognized  In  1S50,  when  the  householders  In  every  part  of  London  were  enrolled 

*  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  Dumfries,  born  12  January,  1748;  died  11  November, 
1819. 
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as  spi-'cial  constables,  and  we  ilid  diitv,  armed  with  tlie  rci:;n!ation  bludgeon.  This 
was  when  an  arniv  of  malcontents,  under  I'oargus  O'Connor,*  purposed  to  come 
and  "call  upon  the  Houses  of  i'arliament  !"  But  whilst  they  were  assembled  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  with  their  banners,  thev  received  a  warning  that  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  bridges.  I'his  warning 
had  the  desired  efl'ect,  antl,  like  "the  King  of  France"  in  the  old  rhvme,  the 
armv  went  back  again.  (N.B. — "The  Duke  "  was  still  ali\e,  and  his  "  red  coats," 
although  out  of  sight,  were  not  far  oft".) 

At)out  ten  years  later  the  saine  sense  of  duty  was  aroused  through  apprehen- 
sion of  a  combined  hostile  attack  from  France  and  Russia;  and  a  start  was  made 
to  form  reiiiments  of  Volunteei- soldiers,  under  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties, 
the  loyal  oath  to  the  Queen  being  administered  on  enrolment.  In  the  parts  of  late 
called  Central  London  there  arose  m  Buonaparte's  tmie  a  \'olunteer  battalion  of 
lawyers,  under  the  title  of  "  Inns  of  Court  and  Bloomsburv,"  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Foundling  Flospital  as  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  in  1S59  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  districts  collected  men,  and  procured,  very  fortunately,  from  the  Foundling 
Managers  an  exclusive  use  of  their  large  open  space  for  a  drill-ground,  thus 
succeeding  to  the  position  of  the  old  cor[is.  As  most  of  us  belonged  to  one  of 
the  two  parishes  we  called  ourselves  "  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury  Rifles,"  or 
G.  G.  B.,  in  War  Office  List  37th  Middlesex. 

Our  first  (provisional)  commanding  otiiccr  was  Admiral  Ed.  Barnett,  soon 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Jeakes,  who  brought  in  a  number  of  first-rate  men  from  the 
British  Musemn  attendants,  and  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  as  soon  as  the  ranks 
were  full  enough  for  a  battalion.  Great  encouragement  was  at  once  received  from 
the  first  Inspector,  viz.,  the  late  General  McMurdo,t  who  cheered  all  attempts  at 
"soldiering"  with  warm  approval;  and  after  him  came  equally  strong  supporters 
in  the  persons  of  Colonel  George  Crskine,  with  Colonel  E.  Wright,  Assistant- 
Inspector. 

At  an  Easter  Brighton  gathering  the  senior  officers  of  the  37th  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving,  in  their  quarters,  the  two  last-named  as  visitors,  when,  with 
some  pressing,  we  obtained  from  Colonel  Wright  a  confirmation  of  the  well- 
remembered  story  of  Christian  courage  and  duty  on  board  the  S.S.  "Birkenhead." 
"  Yes,  my  men  stood  fast  on  deck  until  the  ship  went  down,  whilst  the  boats 
saved  the  women  and  children  and  the  doctor."  "They  could  not  come  back  in 
time  for  the  soldiers."  "  Yes,  there  were  many  sharks,  and  an  impenetrable  hard 
sea- weed." 

*  Born  1796;  died,  insane,  1855;  nephew  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  Irish  General  and 
Patriot,  M.P. 

t  Major-General  Montague  McMurdo,  born  1819  ;  served  in  India  l8j7  ;  "daring" 
at  Maaenee  February,  1843;  Inspector-General  1859 — 1866. 
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The  "Rob  Roy  Canoe"  sailor,  John  McGivuor,  Captain  in  the  London 
Scottish  Volunteers,  helped  to  make  us  happy  during  the  three  days — a  close  friend 
of  Martin  Ware,  our  Major;  these  two  barristers  having  been  partners  in  care  for 
"waifs  and  strays,"  inclndinc:  their  creation  of  the  Bovs'  Shoeblack  Brigade. 
Both  are  gone  before,  but  their  examples  bear  much  fruit. 

On  my  retirement,  the  ofticers  presented  me  with  a  very  handsome  silver  cup, 
and  this  nuich-vakicd  record  of  mutual  regard  and  united  zeal  I  added  to  the  Mess 
Plate  of  the  Regiment,  with  an  inscription  of  the  words  following,  viz.  : — "  I'resented 
to  One,  but  earned  by  All."  Silver  salt-cellars,  given  at  the  same  time  to 
Mrs.  Corrie,  in  remembrance  of  her  thorough  support,  have  been  always  kept  as 
a  remembrance  of  lier  ever  ready  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Her  prize,  a 
large  Bible,  was  given  year  by  year,  and  the  copv  for  1S70,  won  by  mvself,  lies 
before  nic. 

There  was  no  lack  of  aid  to  the  first  Volunteers  bv  their  friends,  nor  of  earnest 
support  from  the  Clergy,  many  of  whom  became  Honorary  Chai)lains,  f.>T.,  Dr. 
Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the  Inns  of  Court  (in  spite  of  their  sobriquet, 
"The  Devil's  Own"). 

We  had  concerts,  balls,  and  other  entertainments,  and  at  an  optn-a.\r  fete  in 
1S60  the  37th  marched  through  a  beautiful  part  of  Surrey  to  the  residence*  of  my 
old  fiUher  (a  Volunteer  in  Buonaparte's  days,  as  witness  his  sword,  then  worn, 
and  now  hanging  at  Itehen-Abbas). 

On  their  arrival  the  raw  recruits  were  handled  very  consideratelv  by  Colonel 
T.  E.  Bigge  (of  Crimean  experience),  who  soon  directed  them  to  "attack"  an 
adjacent  position,  under  canvas,  in  the  host's  hayfiekl,  where  they  found  abundant 
provisions,  and  a  warm  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Corrie  probably  then  recalled  a  Volunteer  episode,  which 
occurred  during  their  first  year  of  married  life,t  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  were  roused  by  the  ringing  of  alarm  bells  from  the  churches,  and  my  father 
joined  the  general  muster  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  where  large  numbers  soon 
gathered,  some  in  their  haste  not  benig  in  strictly  regimental  attire.  The  officer 
in  command,  "whilst  rejoicing  to  have  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  prompt 
obedience  of  the  Volunteers,"  was  "  not  less  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  inform  them  that,  although  Buonaparte  was  intending  to  invade  our  shores, 
he  was  not  known  to  be  actually  on  the  way  !  This  sudden  call  to  arms  had 
been  experimental,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  those  present  had  responded 
would  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  Government." 

On  the  return  home  my  mother  was  inclined  to  pretend  that  she  had  not  felt 
much  alarm;   but  there  was  another  tale  to  be  discovered  in  her  eves. 


*  Vale  Lodge,  Leatherhead.  f   18 11. 
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"'Much  ado  about  nothing-,'  indeed  !''  said  he;  "the  rise  of  the  tide  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  CO.  until  it  was  over  our  ankles,  and  who  knows  whether 
there  will  not  be  loss  of  life  without  any  srlorv  }" 

A  few  years  after  this  Edgar  Corrie  went  to  London,  and  started  alone,  his 
older  brother  and  previous  partner  declining  to  take  part  in  the  new  venture;' but 
the  two  were  by-and-by  reunited,  and  the  tirni  was  William  and  Edijar  Corrie  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  until  they  failed  in  18^5,  the  year  of  collapse  of  many 
banks. 

(X.B.— One  of  these  was  guilty  only  of  forgetfulness.  When  closing  their 
doors  an  old  friend  of  the  partners  hurried  to  then,  and  asked,  "  What  have  you 
done  with  all  the  Consols,  reserved  for  many  years,  to  serve  in  time  of  dausrer?" 
Up  jumped  the  awakened  Bankers,  and  called  out,  "  Down  with  the  shutt^ers  !" 
and  the  hank  was  amply  provided  to  meet  every  call.) 

On  William's  death  the  two  concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  Edgar  alone,  and 
by  degrees  his  firm,  Corrie  and  Co.,  attained  a  first-rate  position  in  Mincing  Lane 
and  in  Liverpool,  and  also  in  Manchester  to  meet  the  wishes  of  friends  there 
desiring  to  make  a  general  produce  depot,  for  wliich,  however,  the  time  had  not 
arrived. 

When  twenty  years  old  I  went  to  Bren)en,  where  I  remained  nearly  twelve 
months,  and  gratefullv  I  remember  the  kindness  received,  especially  from  the 
chief  Shipowner,  Senator,  and  Burgomaster,  Writjen  (to  whom  I  had  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Goschen,  the  father  of  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
and  none  the  less  generous  on  his  discovering  my  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
Ewarts,  his  correspondents  in  the  days  of  "running"  English  goods  to  foreign 
shores,  in  despite  of  Napoleon's  Edicts. 

A  month's  travelling  gave  me  a  sight  of  many  cities  in  Europe,  including 
Rome,  where,  however,  an  air  of  sad  depression  and  wretchedness  amongst  the 
ignorant  people  was  enough  to  shock  the  feelings  of  one  fresh  from  such  cuhivated 
centres  as  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  (a  woman  was  murdered  opposite  the 
hotel  just  before  I  entered  it). 

I  returned  home  in  1837,  landing  on  the  20th  June,  the  dav  on  which  our 
much  beloved  Oueen  Victoria  succeeded  King  William  the  Fourth  (formerly  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  one  of  our  Admirals,  remembered  as  saying,  "Go  ahead,'  Ned  " 
to  a  brother  admiral  employed  in  watching  a  Turkish  Fleet).  Beinc.  now  'of  aJe 
I  was  made  a  partner  with  my  father  and  a  cousin,  a  few  years  olde^  than  myself' 
an  orphan  son  of  William  Corrie  and  Rebecca  Byrom  (my  mother's  sister),  who' 
had  been  previously  admitted  on  coming  of  age.  The  late  Mr.  H.  F  Barclay  a 
partner  after  1847  (married  about  the  same  time  to  the  youngest  daur^hter 'of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  the  great  bill  broker),  is  ever  remembered  with  an  afl-rctionate 
regard  as  one  of  my  warmest  friends.     My  only  brother,  the  late  Valentine  Byrom 
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Corrie,  when  partner,  came  daily  from  Brigluon,  where  he  was  Major  of  the  Rifle 
Volunteers.  My  year's  income  seemed  at  first  a  lan:c  provision  'for  all  possible 
wants;  but  this  estimate  rajiidly  disappeared  as  years  passed,  anil,  althouoh  much 
increased,  the  share  of  profit  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  too  much^ 
So  soon  does  the  natural  man  expand  in  his  supposed  requirements. 
Periods  of  close  application  to  business  were,  at  intervals,  made  more  tryino- 
through  a  financial  crisis  in  the  City,  threatening  to  brini:  about  a  general  stop  to 
cash  payments;  but  this  was  warded  off  by  intervention  of  Government  in  each 
mstance,  the  limit  of  note  issue  by  the  Bank  of  England  bcini:  relaxed  (when 
almost  too  late). 

The  effects  on  health  of  long  hours,  combined  with  distance  of  residence  (in 
the  country)  from  the  ofKce,  were  serious;  and,  after  an  accident  to  tlie  spine  from 
the  partmg  of  a  ship's  cable  at  a  landing-sta^e  on  the  Mersev,  I  had  to  abandon 
work,  and  to  rest  for  two  years  and  a  half  at  my  wife's  family  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Itchen. 

Bodily  strength  was  here  so  renewed  by  the  pure  air  from  the  [Hampshire 
Downs  and  the  chalk  stream,  that  personal  attention  to  business  in  London  was 
resumed  in  1853. 

As  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  1855,  and  durincr  several  years,  with  the  encr<retic 
aid  of  my  wife,  I  fought  against  the  then  torpid  manarrement  of  a  London  w'ork- 
house  (St.  Gdes's),in  which  decency  was  not  well  cared  for,  discipline  wanted  better 
direction,  and  children  had  not  a  chance  of  thrivini:,  either  mentally  or  bodily 
It  required  a  frequent  struggle  at  the  Board  even  to  siet  stops  to  the  cruelty  of 
Ignorant  pauper  nurses,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Parish  Doctor,  or  to  afford  a  li^ht  in 
winter,  after  sunset,  in  wards  occupied  by  bedridden  patients.  But  persistent 
efforts,  particularly  those  of  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  have  brought  improvement 
although  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  Poor  Law  .svstem  still  call,  for  the 
attention  of  all  philanthropists,  that  the  "House"  may  be  a  better  "  Home"  for 
aged  and  homeless  poor. 

During  agitations  for  the  Reform  Bill  prominent  statesmen  if  unpopular,  were 
exposed  to  danger  from  mobs,  and  a  certain  noble  Peer  took  pi.tols  w,th  him  on 
his  way  to  the  House.  The  windows  of  Apsley  House  were  broken  witi,  stones 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  Bill,  and  he  kept  iron  blinds  down  in 
front  o  the  broken  panes  for  years  (but  he  accepted  the  change  in  time,  alon.  with 
01  r  K.  reel).  ^ 

The  owners  of  slave-worked  estates  in  the  West  Indies  had  great  influence  in 
Parliament,  and  delayed  for  years  the  opening  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  ;  but 
manufacturers  in  England  obtained,  after  long-continued  stru^^fes,  the  admission 
of  foreign  produce,  in  return  for  which  our  exports  were  welcom;d  abroad 

My  own  career  was  started   when  this  great  benefit  was  arrivincr  i„  force   our 
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iron  and  coal  giving  us  power  to  supjily  to  customers  abroad  innumerable  British 
goods,  procuring  in  return  corn,  and  other  products  that  yielded  larce  profits. 

The  Port  of  Liverpool  became  the  centre  of  the  new  commerce,  and  the  shippino- 
trade  grew  rapidly,  givinn-  increased  employment  to  working  men  i.\nd  women. 

Not  onlv  did  slaveiv  emancipation,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  sterlini; 
("compensation"),  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  M'est  Indian  ]ilanter,  but  the 
Charter  of  the  East  Iiulia  Conipaii}'  (allowing  no  prixate  competition  east  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  was  afterwards  cancelled  also,  and  impediments  to  the  active  spirits 
of  Lancashire  were  thus  removed. 

These  leaders  in  the  ilevelopments  of  export  trade  were  quick  to  see  the 
ad\-antage  to  be  gained  by  the  new  steam  pow-er  for  ships,  and  for  locomotives  upon 
the  iron  rails. 

But  a  peiiod  of  ^uch  excitement  and  rash  speculation  in  shares  of  companies — 
in  aiiticipalion  of  the  future — was  experienced,  that  financial  disaster  followed  in 
1847  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Bank  Act  was  sus]5endcd  by  Order  in  Council, 
not  before  cash  payment  had  ceased  in  some  detrree. 

The  firm  of  Corrie  antl  Co.  was  not,  however,  committed  to  liability  in 
those  directions,  and  the  year's  profits  were  above  those  hitherto  realized, 
although  produce,  held  as  security  for  advances,  was  diflicult  of  sale,  and  prices  fell 
verv  ruinously. 

In  1S46  a  scheme  for  docks  at  Birkenhead  to  compete  with  Liverpool  had  a 
ver\'  brief  enthusiastic  reception  ;  but  it  collapsed,  with  serious  loss  to  a  few- 
capitalists,  and  rum  to  small  investors  m  land  and  tenements.  (P'or  some  time 
the  Liverpool  nickname  of  this  place  was  "  Goldschmidl's  Deserted  Villacre.") 

At  the  present  time  a  more  powerful  neighbour  strikes  hard  at  the  shipowners, 
and  traders,  and  docks  of  Liverpool,  the  JSIaiichester  Canal  promoters  seeking  to 
obtain  all  traffic  in  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  but  such  expectations  have  not 
succeeded. 

Far  beyond  the  trials  of  our  manufacturers  and  other  employers,  through 
general  natural  competition,  is  the  teaching  by  professional  agitf  tors  to  the  uneducated 
masses,  and  the  absurd  pretence  of  some  that  wages  must  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
the  workman's  own  idea  of  his  value,  without  dependence  on  the  employer's  power 
to  make  profit  or  avoid  loss. 

See  the  result  of  strikes  ! 

The  Liege  iron-workers  are  known  to  tender  guns  at  Birmiiigham  at  prices 
below  the  cost  in  England,  and  let  strikers  look  in  time  in  another  direction.  There 
are  now  mills  for  calico,  etc.,  in  the  Far  East,  where  the  native  workman  can  live  at  a 
cost  of  3d.  a  day,  and  sometimes  less,  and  w  here  the  raw  material  is  (irow  intr  almost 
at  their  doors.  The  universal  necessity  for  industrial  pursuits  presses  up(5n  every 
civilized  nation,  and  a  zealous  ri-.alry  in  obtaining  external  trade  has  become  so 

VOL.     II.  M 
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strong  that  there  is  constant  danger  of  armed  strife.  Witness  the  violenec  by 
French  sliips  of  war  against  our  old  friends  and  customers  in  Siam. 

In  1844  I  (irst  rented  a  lionse  near  Hyde  Park,  and  furnished  it,  but  after  only 
si.v  months  sul)mitted  to  au  une.xpccted  change  which  caused  us  disapj)ointnicnt, 
with  some  painfid  experiences. 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  tlie  cousin  partner,  manager  of  our  Liverpool  branch, 
1  was  transferred  to  take  it  over,  in  order  that  he  might  occupy  my  place  in  our 
Mincing  Lane  head  office. 

In  Liverpool  our  first  child  was  born— in  August,  1845 — when,  tlirough  the 
ventilation  craze  of  a  rough  surgeon  attending,  Mrs.  J.  AL  Corrie  was  seized  with  an 
acute,  dangeriHis  pleurisy,  until  a  physician  and  intimate  friend,  James  Vose,  iNLD., 
recommended  removal  to  New  Brighton.  "  Yes,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  awa\',  on  the 
other  side  of  the  estuary,  but  you  will  fiml  good  effects.'"  Ami  so  we  did  imme- 
diately. Tlie  invalid  was  seen  by-<ind-bye  driving  a  white,  long-tailed,  frisky  ]5on\', 
and  flying  along  at  a  canter,  whenever  the  sand  permitted,  to  and  from  Birkenhead, 
Lgremont,  Seacomb,  or  Wallasea  Rectory,  the  home  of  the  late  Rev.  Doctor  Byrth, 
whose  memory  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  earnest,  simple,  and  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool  were  better  for  us  than  the  open  boats  of 
olden  days  for  the  late  Sir  John  Tobin,  and  other  merchants  having  homes  on  the 
Cheshire  side;  but  going  aboard  and  landing  in  rough  weather  involved  some  ri^k. 
On  one  occasion  the  hawser  at  Egremont  landing-stage  snapped  on  my  back,  just 
as  I  got  clear  of  the  sloping  plank  from  deck,  the  vessel  then  falling  away  in  a 
strong  gale. 

We  watched  with  telescope  the  passing  sailing-ships,  including  manv  of 
Brocklebank's,  and  the  Yankees,  with  skyscrapers  and  fresh  paint  (when  possible) 
to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  Liverpudlians,  little  thinking  of  such  followers  as  our  steam 
liners,  of  nearly  ten  times  their  tonnage,  and  hulls  of  iron.  Holiday  makers  from 
the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester,  etc.,  bathing  under  our  rocks  for  the  annual  polishing 
of  their  outsides,  were  less  attractive  objects. 


"Jockos  Keen,  but  Jock's  Honest." 

In  1780,  or  thereabouts,  my  Grandfather  Corrie,  when  a  leading  merchant  m 
Liverpool,  admitted  into  his  office  a  youth  named  John  Gladstone*  from  Scotland, 
well  described  by  his  friends  as  "  keen,  but  honest." 

By  great  energy  and  ability  this  clerk  gained  the  good  opinion  of  his  employer, 
and  gradually  advanced,  until  eventually  he  was  made  a  partner. 


Died  a  Baronet,  leaving  large  property. 
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IJe  left  tliL-  Firm,  however,  and  soon  after  made  a  fortunate  purchase  of 
encimihered  West  India  estates,  the  crops  from  which  (with  high  prices  of  sucar) 
yieltlcd  a  large  profit,  hesides  clearing  olV  the  niorta-aL''es. 

To  the  capital  thus  realized  Mr.  Gladstone  added  continuallv  investments  in 
land  near  Liverpool,  she\\  ing  his  foresight.  Mis  ships  were  some  of  the  fastest, 
and  special  nocicc  was  attracted  by  the  quick  passages  from  China  and  India  of  his 
"John  o'  Gaunt"  and  "Duke  of  Lancaster"  in  the  risins  trade  with  the  East. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  four  sons,  the  youngest,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  after 
a  bright  career  at  Oxford  University,  quickly  became,  bv  the  patronaiie  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  a  niendxT  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  exceptional  aifts  of 
intellect,  charm  of  address,  and  vigour,  brought  much  distinction  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  sharing  actively  in  the  great  struggles  about  Reform  and  Free  Trade.  More 
than  once  made  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  followir,g  in  the  House, 
he,  however,  one  day  surprised  his  admirers  by  retiring  from  I'arliament  and 
political  strife  !  But  on  witnessing  Mr.  D'Israeli's  arrival  at  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  honour  at  home,  and  sitting  as  President  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  the 
European  Powers,  he  was  filled  with  jealousy  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cast  away 
principles  and  patriotism,  and  pursued  with  frenzy  the  arts  which  influence  the 
uneducat2d  populace.  Too  readily  followed  by  place-hunting  turncoats,  viz., 
Harcourt,  Morley,  and  others,  his  party,  styling  tliemselves  "  Liberal,"  were 
presently  seen  in  office,  through  a  shameless  partnership  with  unscrupulous  Irish- 
men, whom  their  new  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  had 
formerly  characterized  as  "marching  through  rapine  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire." 

Of  course  men  of  honesty  coidd  not  submit  to  so  entire  a  degradation;  and 
Hartington,  Chamberlain,  Goschcn,  with  those  we  respect  as  consistent  real 
Liberals,  united  with  Conservatives  to  form  the  party  of  Unionists,  which  has  for 
two  years  held  the  confidence  of  the  country  so  fully  that,  under  Lord  Salisbury  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  their  majority  in  the  Commons  is  about  two 
to  one. 

In  1894  I  ventured  to  send  a  remonstrance  and  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
friendly  letter,  a?  follows: — 

To   THE   Right   Hon.  William   Ewart   Gladstone,   M.P. 
Dear  Sir, 

Is  it  not  time  for  you  to  see,  and  to  display  repentance  for,  the  deadly  injuries 
you  have  of  late  years  inflicted  on  your  countrymen  ? 

In  a  Midlothian  campaign  of  frenzied  jealousy  you  poured  out,  to  the  ignorant  and 
discontented,  words  which  perverted  truth,  in  asserting  that  the  prosperous  "classes"  were 
hinderers  of  the  "  masses,"  instead  of  reciting  the  immense  debt  due  to  the  real  benefactors 
of  the  people  (amongst  them  your  own  father,  by  providing  employment  on  ships,  docks, 
etc.,  and  extension  of  commerce  to  distant  parts  of  the  world). 

M    2 
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Quite  in  accordanco  with  such  mischit\ous  teaching  have  been  your  discouragement 
of  our  CL.lonists,  and  provocation  to  loyal  Africans,  viz.  :— In  the  Transvaal  )oii  broke  the 
most  solemn  pledge  to  perpetuate  our  rule  (teaching  Katlirs  to  quote  an  Englishman  for  a 
liar),  pnd  soon  after  actually  lowered  the  ting,  thus  disgraced,  to  a  few  sharp-shooting  Boers. 
yf  rapid  decay  of  influence  thrnughout  the  world  has  followed,  as  was  quite  to  be 
anticipated,  and  along  with  it  a  decline  in  the  sales  of  our  manufactures,  to  the  extent  of 
millions  after  millions  sterling  year  by  year,  as  set  fortli  in  the  Tables  of  Exports  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  do  that  profit  on  industrial  works  fur  Export  has 
built  up  our  power,  and  that  on  it  we  entirelv  depend. 

Finding  that  the  tried  patriotic  Liberals  disdained  to  sacrifice  their  principles  at  your 
dictation,  you  joined  hands  with  men  whose  cause  yow  had  described  as  "  a  march  through 
rapine  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  !''  How  unnatural  an  alliance  !  and  painful^it 
must  be  to  you  to  recall  utterances  to  confederates  of  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  such  as  your  "  Remember  Mitchelstoun,"  too  easily  understood  by  the  hot- 
headed crowd,  or  jour  anger  toNvards  judges,  the  upholders  of  law  and  defenders  of 
innocence. 

Such  essential  and  crying  needs  as  decent  dwellings,  or  the  arrest  of  unreasoning 
stoppage  of  labour  by  strikes  (which  drive  the  business  of  our  country  into  the  hands  oi 
the  foreigner),  have  failed  to  attract  your  voice  or  your  pen,  and  your  feeble  imitators  now 
in  Office  are  equally  neglectful— sad  specimens  of  a  Government  trading  on  the  borrowed 
title  of  Liberal,  and  the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  only  Guaranlee  of  Daily  Food  is  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  arrival,  by  sea, 
of  four-fifths  of  our  bread,  meat,  and  other  requirements;  and  how  could  you  proclaim,  as 
Prime  Minister,  that  there  was  sufficient  Force,  when  no  such  estimate  was  consistent  with 
a  sense  of  our  real  condition  ? 

In  a  divided  House,  with  a  i.iiling  trade,  should  you  use  such  words,  and  close  the 
ej-es  to  the  increasing  hostility  of  a  neighbour,  offensively  interfering  already  in  Siam 
between  old  friendly  customers  and  ourselves,  and  threatening  to  seize  opportunities  in 
other  directions  to  b.ir  the  way  of  England  r 

Our  strength  must  consist  in  Union,  and  how  great  is  your  power  to  put  an  end  to 
party  strife  ! 

For  sixty  years  or  more  I  have  observed  with  interest  your  brilliant  courses,  you 
being  one  of  the  sons  of  that  John  Gladstone  to  whom  a  friendly  reception,  in  early  youth, 
by  my  Grandfather,  in  Liverpool,  supplied  a  first  opening  for  gradual  acquisition  of  wealth,' 
with  high  character. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Liieral  of  the  Old  School, 
Itchen-Abbas,  Hants,  j.  MALCOLM  CORRIE. 

I  November,  1894. 

Before  my  entire  withdrawal  from  London  I  had  brought  tor:ether  numerous 
sympathisers  with  my  an.xious  desire  for  a  London  Chamber'^of  Commerce,  and  we 
met  together  at  a  City  of  London  dinner,  with   Mr.  William  Fowler,  ALP.,  in  the 
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•  -cl.'.iir;  but  tl.'c  essential  need,  to  ni\-  mind,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Barinir,  M.P.,  for 
I'l  evident,  and  on  his  death  I  left  it  to  others  to  follow  ont  our  scheme. 

Full  well  has  their  perseverance  been  indeed  rewarded,  with  immense  advantage 
to  ;he  commeice  of  the  countrv,  much  of  the  complete  success  being  due  to  the 
accomplished  Seeretarv,  Mr.  Kenrick  B.  Miirrav. 

In  the  .disence  of  sucli  influence  we  for  some  \'ears  strugcrlcd  acrainst  Custom 
House  Duty  on  tea  at  is.  8d.,  and  even  is.  id.  per  pound,  trade  being  of  less  vital 
importance  k:  the  eyes  of  I'arliament  than  at  present. 

Many  e  periences  must  be  naturally  v/ithheld  by  one  who  writes  about  himself; 
let  me  hope  to  be  forgiven,  therefore,  for  silence  as  to  S(jme  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage  in  which  comrades  took  acti\-e  parts. 

Of  unnumbered  blessings  from  God,  ni\'  wife  aiid  cKise  companion  for  48-^ 
years  was  His  chief  gift — an  unvanjing  example  of  ijentlencss  and  self-denial; 
possessed  from  childhood  of  exceptional  skill  with  pencil;  a  student  of  the  habits 
of  most  animals  and  other  creatures;  and  leaving  a  verv  great  number  of  beautiful 
oil  paintings  amongst  the  members  of  our  family  and  others. 

Five  sons  and  five  daughters,  with  eijht  added  b)'  marriages,  alons  with  thirty- 
three  grandchildren,  imite  in  constant  love,  and  in  ministering  to  me  in  these  the 
closing  da\>  of  my  life. 

20  Miiicli,  1897. 

One  of  Papa's  chief  characteristics  was  his  quiet  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  Qtieen  and  the  Prince  Consort  ;  in  fact,  his  reverence  for  all  that 
was  good,  and  his  appreciation  of  genuine  worth,  is  not  lightly  to  be 
forgotten.  Evil  he  abhorred,  and  scandal  was  never  heard  from  either  his 
or  Mamma's  lips.  No  unseemly  jests  or  mirth  at  the  slips  or  faltering 
footsteps  of  others  ever  formed  their  topic  of  conversation. 

From  his  earliest  days,  when  he,  "  the  best  dancer  in  London,"  would 
choose  out  the  girls  who  had  no  partners  to  dance  with,  down  to  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  "  went  about  doing  good."  His  time  was  spent 
"  helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles,"  and  the  surest  test  of  Papa's  sympathy 
and  ct'mtorL  was  to  be  in  sorrow  oneself  The  written  testimony  of  some 
of  the  clever  men  who  knew^  him  shews  how  they  appreciated  the  purity 
of  his  nature. 

Many  a  lesson  he  taught  us,  which  one  instance  will  suffice  to 
illustrate.  No  matter  how  "  well  written  "  or  "  exciting  "  a  book  might  be, 
if,  when  we  brought  it  home  from  the  library,  we  saw  Papa,  after  studying 
it  for  a  short  while,  rise  and  take  the  volume  into  the  hail,  and  put  it  upon 
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the  shelf  there,  to  be  returned  to  Smith's,  v.e  knew  that  book  was  bad. 
Many  a  time  have  we  been  so  interested  in  the  career  of  some  hero  or 
heroine  that,  despite  the  wickedness  of  the  plot,  we  have  read  to  the  end 
"  to  see  how  it  finished."  Not  so  Papa  ;  such  fictitious  characters  had  no 
interest  for  him,  and  against  evil  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  boldly. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  some  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.  Can  it  have  been  from  Papa's  Covenanting  ancestors  that  he 
inherited  his  deeply-rooted  religious  convictions .'  Through  all  his  life  one 
dominant  note  sounded  ;  it  was  in  the  background  of  his  daily  work,  and 
was  a  recognized  power  in  all  his  actions^— turning  discord  to  harmony. 
"  God  and  eternity  "  might  have  been  his  watchword.  His  earliest  lesson 
to  his  children  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  T-R-Y  ;"  and  one  of  his 
wisest  counsels  was  condensed  into  a  short  sentence,  "  Never  discuss  people 
who  live  in  your  own  parish."  The  poor  loved  him,  and  their  estimate 
of  his  character  often  reaches  our  ears — "He  was  a  good  man." 

A    CO\SER\\\TIVE    MEETING 
Was  held  on  Monday  Evening,  16  November,  18S5,  in  the  Itchen-Abbas  School- 

roonj,  when  tlie  following  gentlemen  were  present  : — 

Col.   Kay,  Major  Aluert,   Mr.  J.   Malcolm   Cokrie,   Mr.   Drake,  The  Rev. 

S.  GiLLSON,  and  man\-  others. 

Proceedings  commenced  at  7  o'clock,  when  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  Malcolm 
Corrie)  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  saying  :  Gentlemen,  I  an)  an  advocate  for  as  little 
waste  of  time  as  possible;  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactorv  to  me  if  the  chair 
had  been  taken  by  any  one  of  our  friends  who  more  actively  represent  Mr.  Beach, 
but,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  a  few  plain  words.  You  come  here 
to  a  Conservative  meeting.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  you  cannot  be  Liberal, 
but  that  is  not  so  clear. 

Are  the  Liberals  what  their  name  implies  ?     I,  as  an  old  Liberal,  say  they  are  not. 

Old  Liberals,  when  they  bad  their  work  to  do,  were  straightforward;  thev  did 
not  invent,  or  throw  dirt,  but  upon  that  I  will  not  enlarge. 

You  are  all  here  as  working  men,  and  although  I  cannot  e.xactiv  call  mvself 
by  that  name,  I  have  been  a  mercantile  man,  and  as  such  am  perhaps  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  effect  upon  trade  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  Liberal  Government. 
I  believe  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  such  party  spirit;  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  two  sides,  in  principle  ;  the  old  Torv  school 
had  laid  aside  their  fears,  and  adopted  reform,  brought  in  reforms,  and  also 
extended  free  Trade. 
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The  unrd  Liberal  Jdl-s  nut  mean  anx'thing — there  is  a  varied  nieanintr  in  iiiaiiv 
temis.  Take^  foi-  instanee,  the  eriat  nanic  fur  a  band  of  London  \'olanteers.  Thev 
are  eallcd  '■' Tlie  Devil's  Own/'  but  theirs  is  no  Devil's  work;  they  unite  for  the 
proteetion  of  hearth  and  home.  We  should  do  u  ell  if  we  were  thus  united,  under 
the  name  of  l',:triot  !  This  u(-u!d  leave  small  place  for  cruel  I'artv  strife  and 
personal  bitterness.  We  have  but  to  look  to  Lelantl  to  sec  the  misery  caused 
bv  savage  nature,  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  passion,  bearing  fruits  of  ruin  and 
murder. 

Is  there  anv  certaintv'  t'lai  this  blindness  and  madness  may  not  spread  ?  What 
security  can  vou  have  that  the  etleet  shall  not  be  seen  in  Cngland  if  firebrands  have 
full  swing  ? 

God  forbid  !  What  we  do  want  is  diflicult  fidly  to  explain.  But  we  like  to  be 
prosixrous;  to  be  well  empli>ved  ;  to  be  able  to  earn  sutlicient  monev  to  pi'ovide 
fooi.1,  clothine;,  and  education  for  our  f.inidies.  \\'e  want  those  advantages  which 
are  onlv  to  be  had  in  a  communit\'  ruled  w  ith  justice,  by  men  who  strive  to  maintain 
all  the  richts  of  propertv,  large  or  small,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
resjicct  of  the  strong. 

How  do  we  get  our  livinij  here  in  these  parts  ?  Chiefly  from  the  soil  and  from 
farm  labour.  For  mvself,  I  am  a  Lancashire  man,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  niachinerv  men  understand  little  of  the  occupations  of  farmers.  In  Lancashire 
and  other  counties  the  jieople  are  chiefly  nidl-wurkers,  handling  cotton,  spinning 
and  weaving.  I  would  like  to  shew  \ou  how  impossible  it  is  for  one  set  of  our 
people  to  live  without  the  aid  of  others.  You  must  imagine  the  swarms  of  "  hands  " 
(as  men,  women,  and  voung  people  are  called)  finding  their  way  to  and  from  immense 
buildings  to  follow  those  occupations  which  give  to  capital  and  industry,  when  acting 
in  thorough  agreement,  the  command  of  the  markets  of  tlie  world. 

How  did  the  Gladstone  family  make  their  money?  They  had  no  land,  they 
had  no  houses;  but  they  had  brains.  A  young  man  can^e  to  Liverpool  many  years 
ago,  and  was  taken  into  a  merchant's  house  there,  with  this  sole  recommendation: 
"Jock  is  keen,  but  Jock  is  honest."  That  v<Jung  man,  by  using  his  brains,  rose  to 
a  post  of  trust ;  he  advanced  a  hundred  miles  where  his  master  advanced  one  ;  he 
put  calicoes  and  cotton  on  board  ship,  took  his  goods  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
bought  sugar  estates.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  see  how  trade  could  be  done  in  the 
Far  East. 

That  young  man  was  the  father  of  our  late  Prime  Minister.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  have  heard  him  speak,  cannot  fail  to  remember  his  brilliant 
expression,  his  marvellous  intellect,  his  mastership  of  every  subject,  his  flow  of 
language  and  conmiand  of  the  matter  in  hand — and  thev  must  indeed  regret  that 
the  thin  partition  between  cle'.erness  and  madness  should  seem  to  hav'e  given  way. 
(The  chairman  here  read   part  of  Mr.  Beach's  address,  referrinc:  specially  to  the 
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foreign  tratie  of  the  country,  and  thtn  continued.)  To  shew  vou  how  dependent 
each  man  is  on  his  neighbour,  take,  for  instance,  such  a  simple  tiiino-  as  vour  wife's 
cotton-reel,  w  hich  comes  from  our  mill-working  brethren,  not  from  our  spade-working 
communiiv.  Our  ships  bring  home  bales  of  raw  cotton  from  abroad  ;  thousands  ot 
English  hands  are  employed  in  turning  this  raw  material  into  calicoes,  sheetinirs, 
and  thread  ;  these  again  are  shipped  away,  and  bring  us  home  large  returns  in  (roods 
or  money. 

To  those  manufacturers  we  owe  the  shirts  on  our  backs,  the  sheets  on  our 
beds,  the  thread  our  wives  use.  There  is  now  a  constant  stream  of  trade  flowing 
from  our  shores,  and  returning  laden  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  larire  foreisn 
trade  is  the  life-blood  of  the  country  ;  but  how  is  this  to  continue  ?  Gladstone  and  Co. 
seem  wishing  to  turn  everything  upside  down.  Hitherto,  by  means  of  our  iron  and 
coal,  and  the  fastest  ships  and  the  cheapest  machinery,  we  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  our  neighbours.  Have  Gladstone  and  Co.  done  anything  to  shew  how  thev  care  for 
the  trade  of  this  country  ?  In  olden  days  there  was  a  general  impression  abroad  that 
English  ships  were  to  be  approached  with  caution.  Where  is  Gladstone  and  Co.'s 
care  to  keep  up  this  prestige  ?  With  what  eye,  save  the  eve  of  indltfercnce,  do  they 
gaze  upon  what  is  truly  the  life-blood  of  this  nation?  The  pulse  of  connnerce  may 
cease  to  beat  for  all  they  care.  Foreigners  can  tell,  by  our  newspapers  alone,  how 
wealthy  we  are.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  nor  ti  vinir  to  take  some  of  that  wealth 
themselves  ?  The  Frencii  comfort  their  shipowners,  saying,  "  Don't  stay  away  from 
India  because  the  English  sail  better  than  you  and  get  the  profit;  you  shall  have 
some  money  from  us  for  every  voyage,  and  find  out  the  wav  tc<  match  them." 
Again,  their  sugar  is  sent  by  Frenchmen  to  England  because,  from  the  taxes  raised 
in  France,  money  is  given  to  sugar-makers,  whose  beetroot  produce  we  Ena:lish 
consume  with  our  cup  of  tea.      How  are  we  to  keep  our  trade  ? 

Colonies  we  have  had  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  How  are  we  to  keep  them? 
Look  at  the  Transvaal ! — that  valuable  colony.  We  had  it  from  the  Boers,  who, 
if  truth  be  told,  deserved  scant  consideration  from  our  hands.  We  saved  those 
Boers  from  destruction.  They  came  to  us,  sayino-,  "Save  our  lives,'' — we  did. 
The  Government  hoisted  the  British  flag.  'I'he  Katfirs  in  their  turn  came  to  us  for 
protection  against  the  Boers.  Our  answer  to  their  appeal  was  as  follows  :  "  So  lonc^ 
as  the  sun  shines,  so  long  shall  our  flag  wave  over  you," — and  what  is  the  end  of  it  ? 
Encouraged  in  Midlothian,  the  Boers  fight  us,  and  we  surrender  the  Kaffirs  over  to 
their  teridt:r  mercies.  The  natives  now  say,  "  Gladstone  and  Co.  have  betrayed  us 
without  pity  to  destruction,"  and  their  general  expression  of  contempt  for  any 
enemy  is  "You  lie,  like  an  Englishman  I"  Is  that  a  Government  for  us  to  trust? 
Our  whole  existence  is  at  stake  !  Where  shall  we  be  if  the  power  of  our  Navy 
wanes,  if  our  trade  is  stolen,  if  our  Colonies  are  abandoned  ?  We  are  not  a  laree 
country  like  Germany  or  Russia.     We  are  surrounded   by  the  sea;  and  cut  off  our 
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siiiiremacy,  then  stagnation  and  death  must  follow  !  \Miat  is  sending  our  trade 
away?  Who  is  snubbing  our  Colonies?  Look  at  the  treatment  of  Australia! 
Lord  Derb\-  tells  the  Australians^  "Oh!  don't  be  frightened,  I  beg,  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  Germans"  (who,  be  it  noticed,  t.ike  good  care  to  have  their  ships 
of  war  and  the  German  flag  within  reach,  wherever  they  can  set  up  a  trading  station). 
The  Australians  are  very  good  customers ;  they  take  eleven  millions  sterlinir  of  our 
goods  in  one  vear,  and  let  us  never  forget  the\"  fought  alongside  of  us  only  the  other 
dav  in  Efjypt.  There  are  several  here  to-nitrht  who  have  been  in  Africa,  and  know 
the  misfortan.-S  of  the  Colonists  there,  and  the  magnificent  material  which  was 
treated  as  worthless  rubbish.  In  this  pajier  in  mv  hand,  a  few  passaees  may  be 
interesting  to  all  present,  and  they  shew  the  "  marauding  Boers  do  not  in  any 
dearee  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  but 
grow  very  few  crops,  giving  themselves  up  to  sporting,  collecting  cattle,  and  the 
plunderinrr  of  the  natives,  with  entire  absence  of  any  human  feelins;.'''' 

It  is  not  selfishness  w  hich  makes  us  urge  these  things  ;  'tis  a  question  of 
food,  life  and  death,  honour  and  honestv.  It  is  most  alarming  to  begin  taking 
the  property  of  others.     If  one  thing  may  be  taken,  why  not  another  ? 

Why  should  not  small  tenants  shoot  over  their  landlord's  preserves  ?  Why 
not  those  who  have  no  cows  take  milk  from  the  large  dairies,  etc.?  Of  what 
use  to  talk  of  giving  little  bits  of  land  which  would  be  useless  to  the  owners  ?  .  .  .  . 


ONE-SIDED    FREE   TRADE. 


Deraux,  Von  Muthex  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Berlin,  to  Smith  and  Co., 

of  London. 

D.,  V.  M.  and  Co.  :  We  have  now  sold  to  you  railway  materials,  and  w  ooden 
frames  and  iron-work,  and  have  received  your  cheque  in  payment,  which  is  very 
satisfactory  business  for  our  Firm. 

S.  and  Co.  :  We  are  glad  to  hear  this.  And  now  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  sales  to  you  of  the  numerous  very  cheap  articles  made  in  our  country,  and 
encourage  a  hearty  friendship  by  the  traffic  which  should  be  for  mutual  benefit. 

D.,  V.  M.  and  Co. :  Thanks;  yes.  A  very  friendly  feeling.  But  let  me  explain 
that  your  well-made  clothing  and  goods  of  all  sorts,  however  low  in  price  here, 
become  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  our  people,  because  of  the  tax  which  must  be  paid 
for  them  on  arrival.  Our  Government,  you  see,  thinking  more  than  yours  about 
employing  the  members  of  each  nation  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  own  country 
in  general,  we  must  not  pav  profits  to  outsiders,  but  learn  to  do  everything  ourselves, 
which  has  been  done  for  us  in  former  times  by  you  English. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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S.  ami  Co.:  We  can  understand  these  views,  and  cannot  be  blind  to  tlie 
coinnion-sense  shewn  by  attention  to  de\'elo[)nieiu  of  industrial  pursuits  for  \  our 
people,  and  for  the  retention  and  increase  of  the  capital  which  is  now  emploved  in 
that  direction  so  largely  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  bevond  ;  whilst  we  have  to 
confess  that  some  of  the  large  accumulations  of  property  here  are  frequentlv  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  parts  now-a-days,  thus,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  your  plan, 
continually  lessening  the  power  to  keep  our  manufactories  goinir  and  our  ]ieople  at 
work.  But  come,  now,  although  your  import  duties  shut  our  English  gootls  out,  what 
reason  is  there  why  you  shall  not  lay  out  the  moiiey  we  are  pavlnij;  you  in  tea,  coflee, 
and  other  produce,  which  we  can  sell  at  excessively  low  prices  in  our  docks  and 
warehouses  ? 

D.,  V.  M.  and  Co.  :  We  admit  your  prices  are  truly  tempting,  and  would  ensure 
our  custom  as  of  old  for  almost  all  those  articles  from  East  and  West  of  which 
your  ships  have  been  the  carriers  for  evervbodv.  But  our  consumers  are  to  be 
provided  for  now  in  a  way  that  will  shut  your  ships  out,  as  far  as  our  supplies  are 
concerned.  Our  shipowners  are  receiving  contiibutions  from  the  country's  revenue 
to  keep  them  afloat  alongside  of  vours,  and  enable  them  to  go  to  and  fro  with 
cargoes,  charging  less  than  tlie  actual  cost,  and  running  away  with  that  carryiiiif 
trade  which  has  been  a  main  souice  of  strength  and  growth  to  the  British  flae. 
Your  money  just  receive(.l  will  be  remitted  in  bills  and  securities  to  the  United 
States,  where  our  correspondents  will  ship  raw  cotton  to  our  seaports,  thus  providino- 
for  the  wants  of  our  spinners,  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  buying  calicoes, 
etc.,  from  Old  England. 

J.  M.  C. 

I  October,  i8S6.  .    ■ 


When,  in  the  North,  a  Grand  Old  Man, 

With  mob  applause  elate. 
Promised  immense  Prosperity 

In  future  to  the  State, 
Treason  ^twould  be,  the  people  cried. 

To  fail  to  set  on  high 
A  Haman,  shewins:  us  the  way 

To  pull  down  Mordecai  I 

There  was  an  Irish  Burden  sore 
Which  called  for  care  and  skill. 

But,  spite  of  Beacons  warning, 
He  just  let  it  roll  down  hill  ! 
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A  crisis  follows — stained  with  bloody 

Wild  natures  jilungiiig  deep 
In  outrages  and  crime — this  Graiid 

Old  Man  seems  fast  asleep  ! 

With  \\'aste  of  British  power  and  Wealth, 

The  Kingdom  torn  asunder, 
Foreigners  yet  may  smile  to  see 

Our  shops  2;iven  up  to  Plunder  : 
Since  Transvaal  taught  the  Russian  Foe 

To  shew  his  scorn— what  wonder? 

A  Head  in  Good  Queen  Bess's  days 

Had  fallen  to  save  the  nation  ; 
But  'IVeasc'i  is  a  safer  game 

In  the  present  generation! 


Primrose  Day,  i8S6. 


Traitor  or  Madman  ?      William  G.  ? 

Oh  !   victim  of  blind  errors, 
Before  you  through  the  darkness  see. 

You  may  see  Reign  of  Terrors. 

If  of  this  Earth  a  share  is  small. 
You  must  seek  compensation 

By  Industry  and  Pluck,  to  get 
The  needful  share  of  Rations. 

Did  Nelson  and  his  sailors  die — 
As  told  in  glow  ing  story — 

That  now,  in  Madness,  we  should  try 
To  kill  our  Empire's  Glory  ? 

For  safety  of  our  Land  he  lived. 
And  stopped  all  Foreign  plunder ; 

When  Enemies  had  else  contrived 
To  drive  our  ships  asunder. 


J.  M.  C. 


N    2 
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At  what  a  Price!   stern  History  tells. 
And  kei:]is  note  of  the  (.IclhIs 

Of  those  who  with  our  Hero  fell 
To  guard  their  Country's  needs  ! 

Ships,  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies, 
Oar  Pow  er  on  Ocean's  wave  ! 

Fully  preserved,  these  are  our  Life, — 
Their  Loss  means  England's  Grave. 

February,  1886. 


J.  M.  C. 


We  cannot  here  reproduce  specinens  of  Mamma's  skill  with  pencil 
and  brush.  Her  chalk  drawings  are  exquisite,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  from  proof  engravings  of  Landseer's  well-known  pictures,  lent  to  her 
by  Mr.  Colnaghi  before  she  married.  After  1S44  she  took  to  water- 
colours,  and,  later  on,  to  oils.  While  living  in  Worcester  she  had  lessons  in 
china  painting,  and  was  allowed  to  work  in  a  room  in  the  china  factory. 
Here  she  began  a  beautiful  dessert  service.  It  is  decorated  with  flowers 
which  she  painted  from  Nature,  each  piece  being  iiied  for  her  in  the 
Worcester  factory.  The  best  of  her  oil  pictures  is  a  copy  of  Stansfield's 
"  Abandoned  ;"  the  original  she  saw  first  at  the  Academy,  and  was  lent  a 
small  photograph  of  it.  With  this  help  she  painted  a  picture  from  memory 
as  to  colouring,  but  Lord  Northbrook,  having  bought  the  original,  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  again  seeing  it  at  Stratton,  and  the  owner  kindly  lent 
her  a  very  large  photograph  of  it  ;  from  this  she  again  painted  a  beautiful 
picture.  Another  excellent  copy  she  made  from  Corbould's  "  Early  Morn  ;" 
and  perhaps  our  chief  favourite  was  a  round  oil  painting  of  the  grey  horse 
which  carried  the  present  Lord  Hylton  through  the  Balaclava  charge.  In 
1867  Papa  leased  No.  57  Lancaster  Gate,  a  house  before  occupied  by 
Captain  Hylton  JoIlifFe.  The  picture  of  his  grey  horse  hung  at  the  end  of 
the  music  room,  and  he  kindly  lent  it  to  Mamma  to  copy. 

We  have  no  specimens  left  of  the  exquisite  wax  flowers  which  Mamma 
used  to  make.  The  very  name  of  wax  flowers  conjures  up  a  vision  of 
shabby  horrors  under  glass  shades.  Such  were  not  Mamma's  productions. 
She  learnt   from   Minthorn   in   Soho  Square,   and   one   of   my  most  vivid 
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memories  of  winter  afteniootis  is  the  glow  of  the  fire  by  which  Mamma  sat, 
for  thin  sheets  of  wax  become  very  brittle  in  cold  weather  (in  the  summer 
we  had  so  many  real  flowers,  v.-ax  ones  were  not  required)  ;  upon  a  small 
table  stood  a  square  maple-wood  box  which  contained  the  tools  and 
materials — slender  rolling  pins,  tine-bladed  scissoi'S,  and  packets  of  wax,  which 
were  folded  in  silver  paper,  and  emitted  a  fragrant  smell  ;  there  were  also 
little  pots  of  colour,  and  papers  of  vermilion,  and  every  now  and  then 
Manima  v.'ould  pause  in  her  v/orl:  and  hold  her  slender  fingers  to  the  lire. 
Then  a  waxen  petal  would  be  laid  in  the  white  palm  of  her  hand,  and 
modelled  into  cup-like  shape  ;  the  dry  colour  would  be  next  rubbed  in,  and 
by  degrees  the  little  table  would  be  covered  with  rows  of  leaves  and  petals, 
which  later  on  were  put  together.  Sprays  of  roses  for  wearing  at  a  ball,  or 
flowers  to  brighten  our  own  rooms,  were  quickly  made. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  there  stood  by  the  fireplace  a  sort  of 
iardinicre,  filled  with  pots  of  hyacinths  ;  the  original  blooms  had  faded,  and 
Mamma  had  replaced  them  with  spikes  of  mauve,  or  creamy  white,  and 
pink  urixoi  flowers.  Some  friends  called,  and  somebody  mentioned  that 
Mamma  made  wax  flowers.  "  Ah  !  very  nice,"  replied  the  eldest  lady 
condescendingly,  as  she  rose  to  depart,  "  but  you  know,  n:y  dear  Mrs. 
Corrie,  you  can  never  equal  the  real  thing.  EIow  sweet  the  scent  is  of 
these  loielij  hyacinths  !"  Before  we  could  check  her  she  bent  to  inhale 
their  imaginary  perfume,  hitting  her  face  rather  sharply  upon  the  tall  waxen 
spikes,  which  of  course  broke  into  fragments.  Comment  was  needless,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  listen  to  her  ejaculations  of  surprise  with  gravity. 

I  remember  once  some  splendid  branches  of  magnolia  were  sent  to  us  ; 
the  blossoms  faded  a  few  days  before  the  evening  of  a  dance  which  Mamma 
was  giving.  Nothing  daunted,  she  purchased  some  large  sheets  of  "  double" 
wax,  and  made  the  most  beautiful  magnolias  ;  these  she  wired  to  the  real 
leaves,  and  when,  during  the  heat  of  the  evening,  a  few  petals  fell, 
people  only  thought  the  flowers  more  natural.  Directly  the  blossoms 
Mamma  made  became  dusty  or  broken  they  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  only  specimens  which  escaped  destruction  were  some  exquisite  passion- 
flowers which  Grannie  had  in  a  glass  case  for  years.  I  think  the  case  held 
the  pendent  ivory  ball,  and  beneath  it  lay  the  flowers. 

We  children  never  realized  how  dear  Grannie  must  have  missed 
Mamma  when  she  married.      After  Grandmamma  Wright's  death,  and  Aunt 
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G:abb'ut's,  Grannie  lived  alone  at  "  The  Elms."  Her  days  were  spent  very 
regularlv,  and  with  a  peaceful  dignity  which  is  very  interesting  to  remember. 

I  must  try  and  describe  a  day  of  Grannie's  life,  as  it  appeared  to  my 
childish  eyes.  Breakfast  at  nine  o'clock.  The  table  laid  v/ith  exquisite  old 
china  and  fluted  silver  ;  the  urn  hissing  ;  the  snow-white  Persian  cat 
"  MufF"  waiting  for  her  milk,  which  she  would  only  accept  if  it  was  poured 
for  her  out  of  the  large  silver  milk-jug.  There  is  no  brown  bread  or  fried 
bacon  ?,'"/;■  like  that  provided  for  our  breakfasts  at  "  The  Elms  "  in  olden  days. 

After  breakfast  Grannie  read  prayers  out  of  the  old  picture  Bible — 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Polly  Peachem,  Duchess  of  Bolton — and  out 
of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham's  red  leather  prayer-book. 

Then  dinner  was  ordered — such  good,  early  dinners  tor  us  children. 
I  can  hear  the  rattle  of  the  key  in  the  store-room  door,  and  to  this  day  the 
same  sweet  fragrance  steals  forth  as  in  those  times  when  "  Golden  Drop  " 
plum  jam  and  other  delicacies  were  given  out  tor  our  delectation.  Then 
Grannie  would  go  round  her  garden,  not  once,  but  many  times  a  day, 
visiting  each  special  treasure,  "Cloth  of  Gold"  rose,  or  Blarii  number  one,  and 
two.  The  lawn  would  be  a  blaze  of  blue  and  gold  trom  the  nemophilla  and 
the  eschscholtzias.  Food  would  be  sent  to  the  poor  or  sick,  sometimes  with 
surprising  results.  I  remember  Grannie  meeting  a  small  child  one  day  and 
saying,  "  You  have  not  been  to  fetch  any  soup  lately."  "  No,  ma'am, 
mother  doesn't  keep  a  pig  any  longer  1"  was  the  reply.  Grannie's  needle- 
work is  worth  treasuring  and  handing  on  to  our  descendants.  She  made 
such  exquisite  point-lace,  and  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  such  beautiful 
flowers.  We  also  have  a  lacquer-work  card  box,  with  five  inner  boxes,  all 
lacquered  by  her  clever  fingers.  Grannie  used  to  knit  while  she  read,  and 
her  reading  was  omnivorous,  as  the  well-worn  books  in  the  library  shew  ; 
they  are  full  of  her  inarkers — threads  of  silk  or  scraps  ot  paper.  Until 
Grannie  was  quite  an  old  lady,  and  hurt  her  foot  one  winter  from  a  fill,  she 
was  a  brisk  and  energetic  walker,  and  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes  to  see 
her  again,  dressed  in  her  long  sable  coat,  her  dress,  draped  by  invisible 
strings,  raised  safely  above  the  mud,  and  her  pretty  close  bonnet  framing  her 
thick  snow-white  hair.  A  veil  she  had  never  worn,  and  her  complexion 
was  spotless,  just  like  ivory. 

We  always  liked  Grannie's  afternoon  tea,  for  she  used  the  old  dark 
brown    and  gold    Rockingham   tea  set.     After  tea    she  would    read    fairy 
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tales  to  us  out  of  a  queer  old  copy  of  "  Tlie  Arabian  Nights,"  or,  an 
older  book  still,  of  "  Delphine's  Wonderhil  Cure."  A  note  would  arrive  to 
Mamma's  children,  "  The  Princess  Carpelona,  at  home,  at  the  Kuttshell." 
No  memory  of  the  food  provided  on  these  occasions  remains  in  our  minds  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  a  l-eamiiig  Grannie  will  never  fade,  as  she  read  of  the 
cow  that  turned  into  a  four-post  bedstead  at  night,  of  the  heroine  who 
became  invisible  when  she  snielled  upon  a  hunch  of  gillyflowers,  and  of 
,  the  thrill  that  ran  through  us  when  the  forty  thieves  were  safely  in  their 
forty  jars,  and  Grannie  would  look  over  her  golden  spectacles,  and,  tappino- 
on  the  table  with  the  end  of  her  finger,  would  say,  in  deep  mysterious  tones, 
"  Is  it  /i/ite  .?" 

Grannie's  evening  dress  never  varied — a  black  silk  when  she  was  alone, 
opening  over  exquisitely  embroidered  white  chemisettes,  with  real  lace 
ruffles  ;  black  satin  when  she  stayed  with  us,  or  black  velvet  and  point-lace 
for  dinner  parties  or  a  ball.      \\'e  used  to  think  she  looked  quite  beautiful. 

In  the  autumti  and  winter  siie  used  to  send  us  hampers,  containing  such 
baked  apples  ;  each  one  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  had  been  slowly  baked  by 
the  trays  of  apples  being  put  into  the  oven  after  dinner  and  left  there  all  night. 
Mamma  kept  them  in  our  London  store-room,  where  they  nearly  froze  with 
the  cold,  and  we  used  to  be  allowed  to  help  ourselves  to  them  when  we  liked. 
Why  do  "  eleven  o' clocks'  "  and  "  bed-time  "  meals  of  unusual  food 
taste  so  delicious .-  Never  again  have  apples  been  so  good,  nor  have  the 
fruit  trees  in  Grannie's  garden  borne  such  crops  as  those  of  bygone  days. 
Old  trees  have  been  replaced  with  new  ones,  but  the  fruit  is  not  the  same. 

This  picture  of  Grannie  hardly  does  her  justice  ;  it  does  not  shew  her 
fine  features  and  straight  brow,  nor  the  wealth  of  snow-white  hair.  Mab 
Twemlow  has  a  necklace  made  like  threaded  beads,  with  little  golden  balls 
between  each  woven  globe  of  hair  ;  from  the  centre  hangs  a  pearl  cross. 
This  was  Grannie's  wedding  present  to  her  in  1874. 

I  think  Grannie  must  have  always  been  dignified,  but  much  of  her  quiet 
calm  was  the  result  of  years  of  solitude — hours  spent  by  herself,  with  no 
sound  but  the  voice  of  the  river  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  evening  hours, 
and  over  all  her  life  had  fallen  the  veil  of  sorrow  :  first,  when  Aunt  Mary 
died  so  suddenly  at  school,  and  again  when  Uncle  Will  was  drowned.  He 
was  so  bright  and  loving,  such  a  good  son  and  brother,  that  his  loss  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  every  one  who  knew  him. 
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One  of  the  packets  of  letters  sacred  to  the  past  contains  the  following 
account  of  Uncle  Will's  short  career  and  sudden  end.  We  have  not  many- 
records  of  his  and  Uncle  Bob's  college  days  at  Winchester,  a  few  prize 
books,  an  ancient  copy  of  "  Domum  "  and  the  college  "  Graces,"  and  two 
queer  silhouettes  of  the  boys  in  their  college  gowns.  One  story  we  heard 
which  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  Uncle  Will's  character.  His  uncle,  knowing 
how  insufficient  the  food  was,  gave  him  unlimited  credit  at  the  college  tuck 
shop  (Le  Croix's  probably),  and  when  he  called  to  settle  the  account  many 
months  later  the  sum  total  was  under  two  shillings  I  The  following  copies 
of  the  old  papers  speak  for  themselves  : — 

Being  requested  to  give  a  testimonial  of  good  character  and  conduct  to 
Mr.  Charles  William  Wynne,  kte  a  scholar  of  this  College,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  stathig  that  he  left  the  School  with  considerable  credit  to  himscl*"  and  with  the 
best  wishes  and  reoards  of  those  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed. 

(Signed)      R.  S.  B.\rter,  Warden. 
Winchester  College,  31  July,  1841. 

After  leaving  college  Uncle  Will  studied  at  Addiscombe,  and  to  this 
time  this  letter  refers  : — 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon,  9  .Tune,  1S41. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  vesterday,  T  beg  to  enclose  a  memorandum, 
which  will  give  vou  all  the  leading  fixtures  of  our  proposed  course  of  instruction  for 
our  seven  weeks'  vacation  at  Addiscombe.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  son 
into  my  class  for  Fortification  and  Artillery  on  the  terms  named  in  the  enclosure, 
for  which  purpose  he  must  be  at  Addiscombe  by  ten  o'clock  on  Mondav  the 
14th  inst.,  etc.  (Signed)     Hector  Straith. 

After  passing  his  examinations  successfully,  Uncle  Will  received  the 
following  appointments  : — 

His  Excellency  The  Honourable  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  etc..  General  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces,  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Queen's  and  Company's 
Forces  in  the  East  Indies,  etc. 

To  William   Charles  Wynne,  Gentleman,    2nd    Lieutenant  in  the  Service  of 

the  East  India  Company. 

By  virtue  of  the   Power  and   Authority  in  me   vested  by    Her  Majesty,  and 

reposing    especial    trust   and    Confidence    in   your    Loyalty,    Courage,    and    Good 

Conduct,    I    do    hereby   constitute   and   appoint  you,   the    said    William    Charles 
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Wynne,  Gentleman,  to  hold  the  Rank  of  2m\  Lieutenant  in  the  Queen's  Army, 
in  the  East  Indies  only,  and  to  take  Rank  as  sucli  from  the  iith  dav  of  June, 
1S42.  But  as  this  Commission  is  granted  to  you  in  Virtue  of  the  Rank  which 
you  bear  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Companv,  it  is  to  have  Force 
and  Efiect  no  longer  than  you  shall  remain  in  the  said  Conipany^s  Service,  unless 
you  shall  be  transferred  with  similar  Rank  into  the  immediate  Service  of  Her 
Majesty.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the  Dutv  of  2nd 
Lieutenant  by  doing  and  performing  all  and  all  manner  of  Thinirs  thereunto 
belonging.  And  I  do  hcrehv  Command  all  Otlicers  and  Soldiers  whom  it  may 
concern,  to  ackno\\led<re  and  obcv  you  as  a  :?nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Queen's  Armv, 
in  the  East  Indies  only,  as  aforesaid.  And  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  such 
Orders  and  Directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  Her  Majesty, 
or  any  your  Superior  Officer,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of  War,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Trust  hereby  reposed  in  you.  Given  imder  my  hand  and  Seal 
at  Saharunpore  in  Bengal  this  Tenth  Dav  of  February  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Jilight  Hundred  and  Foriv-two  and  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

John   Luard,  W.W., 
NicHOi.LS,  General,  Military  Secretary,  East  Indies. 

Commander-in-Chief,  East  Indies. 

His  Excellency  Lieutenant-Genera]  The  Most  Honourable  George,  Marquis  of 
TwEEDDALE,  K.T.  and  C.B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fort 
and  Garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Town  of  Madraspatnam,  and  of  all  the 
Forces  which  are  or  shall  be  employed  for  the  Service  of  the  East  India 
Companv  in  the  said  Fort,  Garrison,  and  Town,  and  President  of  the  Council 
of  Fo't  St.  George,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  thereof. 

To  William  Charles  Wynne,  Gentleman. 
Greeting.  We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  Loyalty,  Courage, 
and  good  Conduct,  do  by  these  Presents  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  said  Company's  Service,  and  do  give 
and  grant  you  full  power  and  authority  to  take  vour  rank  as  Second  Lieutenant  m 
the  Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  said  Service  from  the  Eleventh  Day  of  June  One 
Thousand  Eicht  Hundred  and  Forty-two.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and  dili- 
gently to  discharge  the  duty  thereof,  by  exercising  and  well  disciplining  the 
inferior  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  put  under  your 
Command,  and  we  do  hereby  Command  them  to  obey  vou  as  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  Corps  of  Artillery  ;  ....  and  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  all  such  orders 
VOL.   II.  O 
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and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  you  sli.Ui  receive  from  us,  the  Governor  in 
Council  lor  the  time  being,  or  any  other  superior  olTicer,  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  War,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  you  ;  failing 
therein,  these  Presents  to  be  annulled  and  void.  Given  under  our  Hands  and  the 
Seal  of  the  said  Company  in  Fort  St.  George  this  Twcnty-hrst  Day  of  October  in 
the  Si.xth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria,  Oueen  by  the  Grace 
of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-two. 
Entered  in  the  Secretary's  Office. 

£y  order  of  the  President  in  Council, 

[Name  illegible]  Chief  Secretary. 

(Signed)         Tweeddale. 

Ch.  Lushixgton  \_sic']. 
John  Bird. 

A  similar  document  to  "  Second  Lieutenant  ^VilIiam  Charles  Wynne  " 
appoints  him  to  be  "  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Artillery,"  and  to 
take  rank  as  such  from  the  28th  day  of  August,  1846. 

Uncle  Will  sailed  from  England  on  23  Mav,  1S42.  This  is  his  first 
letter,  written  on  board  the  "Northumberland"  at  a  "quarter  to  eight": — 

My   Dear  Father, 

When  old  Brent  left  me,  I  stayed  on  board,  though  the  vessel  did 
not  sail  till  this  morning.  Then  I  went  to  dinner,  and  ate  some  roast  beef  and 
rice-pudding.  I  have  clcatcd  down  my  trunks,  and  my  tool-chest  has  been  of  great 
service.  In  a  devil  of  a  haste  to  go  to  breakfast,  and  am  afraid  the  letter-bag  will 
go  without  my  letter.  Went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten,  and  slept  till  half-past  fi\e, 
then  awoke  by  the  men  weighing  anchor.  I  expect  to  be  very  sick,  but  tell  Bob  I 
shall  lay  in  a  good  breakfast  if  I  die  for  it;  the  sea  air  gives  one  an  appetite. 

I  have  bagged  Atrs.  Lind's  prayer-book.  I  hope  you  will  apologize  for  me, 
and  say  it  shall  come  back  by  the  first  opportunity,  or  I  will  bring  it  back  myself, 

as  I  was  so  comfortable  there 

Love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

W^iLLiAM   Charles  Wynne. 

PS Tell  Fan  I  am  not  suspended  yet.     We  have  a  quantity  of  dogs 

and  cats  on  board,  and  the  butcher  has  the  care  of  them ;  if  the  live-stock  fails 
which  came  on  board  yesterday,  I  shall  propose  for  them  to  be  put  in  pies. 
Just  upset  the  ink  ! 


"^^t^- 


WILLIAM    CHARLES    WYNNE. 


ROBERT    WYNNE. 
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This  mishap,   he  says  in   his   next  letter,  dated    1 1   June,  caused   no 
damage. 

As  an  old  pocket-handkerchief  was  put  into  requisition  ininicdiatciv.  Fiavino- 
lockfd  my  desk,  ....  I  went  on  deck.  We  were  then  near  the  back  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  sound  of  sweet  music  from  the  fife  announced  the  hour  of 
breakfast.  I  went  down  to  the  cuddy  ;  the  table  was  full,  and  my  fare  a  piece  of 
fat  steak.  After  breakfast  I  went  on  deck,  and  walked  about,  being  of  course  quite 
out  of  my  proper  element.  Dinner  was  about  four  o'clock.  The  doctor  said  the 
table  would  not  be  quite  so  full  to-morrow.  Tell  Fanny  that  "  Master  William 
hardly  had  eaten  his  dinner  when  0-o-o-o-o-o-h .'"  I  rushed  to  mv  cabin. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  my  troubles.  In  the  evening;  I  manaL^'d  to  make  mv 
bed,  and  turned  in.  In  the  morning  the  fife  again  struck  up  a  tune,  as  if  to  sav, 
"Breakfast  is  quite  ready  for  you  if  you  will  only  come  up."  I  could  not  move; 
moreover,  the  end  of  the  cuddy  was  over  my  cabin.  I  could  hear  thirty-five  chairs 
scrape  along  as  they  were  drawn  up  to  the  table;  and  the  door  of  my  neighbour's 
cabin  being  open,  every  time  the  vessel  moved,  bang  went  the  handle  and  key 
against  the  partition  by  my  head,  much  to  the  improvement  of  a  violent  headache. 
Well,  I  lay  there  all  day,  minus  food,  and  no  one  came  near  me.  Next  day,  no 
better;  the  fife  sounded,  the  chairs  scraped;  the  same  at  luncheon,  and  ditto  at 
supper.  The  next  day  the  same  sounds  began,  on  which  I  uttered  a  yell— one  of 
my  loudest — for  the  steward.  After  about  six  shouts  in  came  a  very  round- 
shouldered  boy;  and  on  my  asking  for  something  to  drink,  he  said  I  could  have 
some  coflee.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  brought  it,  almost  cold,  minus  sugar,  and 
with  only  a  dash  of  milk.  I  drank  it  with  fatal  results,  and  my  cabin  beino;  very 
untidy,  my  bed  unmade  for  two  days,  I  engaged  this  fellow— the  Captain's 
servant — to  make  it  tidy  for  me.  I  crawled  on  deck,  and  Captain  Kane  advised 
me  to  drink  some  brandy  and  water,  which  I  did,  and  was  much  better  for  it. 

Uncle  Will  was  evidently  a  bad  sailor,  and  describes  many  more  days 
of  misery,  until  the  Captain  jokingly  threatened  to  leave  him  at  Madeira. 
By  Sunday  he  was  better  and  able  to  join  in  the  service,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  was  all  right  again.  A  gale  came  on  soon  afterwards,  in  which 
one  of  the  sailors  was  swept  overboard  and  drowned,  and  they  had  bad 
weather  till  they  reached  Madeira,  where  they  stayed  two  days  to  fill  their 
water-casks.  While  on  the  island  a  party  of  twenty-five  of  the  passengers 
hired  horses,  and  went  off  to  the  centre  of  the  island  "  as  hard  as  they  could 
lay  legs  to  the  ground.  Such  a  scene  !  the  people  running  for  their  lives  to 
get  out  of  our  way,  and  the  men  who  let  the  horses  holding  on  to  their 
tails,  and  shouting.      The  next  day  we  were  hunted  down  by  the  police  for 

o  2 
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galloping  through  the  town,  which  is  against  the  law,  and  taken  before  an 
officer,  who  thumped  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  demanded  an  apology  !" 
The  next  letter  is  dated  "  The  Mount,  24  September  "  : — 

On  8  Juh',  in  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  line.  After  dinner  I  was  goino-  up 
the  niizzen-niast  ratlins  into  the  top,  when,  to  mv  surprise,  I  was  told  by  a  midship- 
man not  to  go  up.  Well,  ha\ing  been  up  before,  although  I  had  not  paid  my 
footing,  I  determined  I  \\t)uld  again,  on  uhich  the  middy  tried  to  tie  me  to  the 
rigging.  I  tlien  informed  him  that,  if  he  did  not  leave  me  alone,  I  should  be  inider 
the  necessity  of  kicking  him  into  the  sea.  On  hearing  this  he  ran  up  above  my  head 
and  attempted  to  stop  me  from  going  higher,  but  I  laid  hold  of  his  lee:,  and,  makino- 
a  step  of  his  shoulder,  up  I  went  above  him  in  an  instant.  On  seeing  this  the  inan 
at  the  helm  gave  it  to  somebody  on  the  poop,  and  ofl'  tlie  middy  and  sailor  ran  up 
after  me  like  a  brace  of  cats  to  lash  me  up.  Ikit  I  reached  the  mizzen-top  tlrst,  and 
there  found  a  large  tub  of  salt  water  and  a  bucket  containing  the  same  fluid.  I  seized 
the  bucket  and  Stut  all  the  water  on  their  heads  just  as  they  wercpullins  themseh-es 
up  through  the  lubber's  hole,  and  then  I  jumped  to  one  of  the  stavs  and  slid  down 
hand  over  hand  in  a  minute.  The  tables  were  turned  on  them,  for  the  salt  water 
had  been  intended  for  the  passengers'  benefit  as  they  sat  on  the  poop  that  night. 

Uncle  Will  then  describes  the  rough  play  that  went  on  when  they 
crossed  the  line  and  Neptune  came  on  board^  etc. 

On  30  August  they  ran  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Uncle  Will  went 
to  see  the  tomb  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  On  2  September  they  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  for  Madras,  which  they  reached  without  further  adventure, 
except  the  loss  of  Uncle  Will's  pocket-book  and  papers. 

From  the  next  letter  we  gather  that  Mamma  had  been  at  the  "  Abingdon 
Race  Ball,"  but  both  this  letter  and  one  written  in  January,  1843,  ^^'^  so 
finely  written  and  crossed  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  decipher.  "  How 
is  Tabs  with  his  long  tail  ?"  is  plainly  written.  Tabs  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  Grannie  kept  his  skull  after  his  death. 

On  26  March,  1843,  Uncle  Will  thanks  his  fether  for  the  Duke's 
letter,  which  he  says  he  will  deliver  personally  to  the  Marquis  (Tweeddale) — 

It  is  said  he  pays  no  attention  to  letters,  but  tears  them  up ;  I  shall  soon  see  if 
that  is  the  case. 

I  think  you  will  be  much  pleased  to  read  what  follows.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  dismissed  the  Depot,  and  Colonel  Derville  has  reported  me — I  do  not  mean  in 
disgrace,  but  as  having  finished  my  Depot  duties,  etc.  We  have  to  be  examined 
before  we  generally  are  dismissed ;  but  the   Colonel  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  the 
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devil  a  question  did  he  put  to  niCj  except  "  I  su[ipose — (opening  mv  plates) — you 
understand  all  these  things  V      I  modestly  said,  "I  had  an  idea  that  I  did.'' 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  been  drilling  away  ever  since To  niv  great 

joy  it  was  in  the  orders  tliat  I  was  to  get  ready  to  go  up  country.  I  am  posted 
to  the  D  Company,  ist  Battalion,  and  am  ofl'  to  Fenang  on  i  April,  a  six  weeks' 
voyage.  Oh,  the  jileasures  of  sea-sickness  again  !  I  am  told  it  is  a  beautiful 
island — lots  of  tigers. 

By-the-bye,  I  was  nearlv  finishing  my  earthly  career  in  a  hurry  the  other  nitjht. 
I  made  a  bet  1  would  walk  home  blindfolded  from  the  mess  to  mv  own  house. 
I  very  nearly  did  it,  when  I  missed  mv  way,  and  went  all  the  way  back  to  the  mess. 
I  started  again  and  was  running  along  rather  fast,  and  there  was  a  deep  well 
by  the  roadside.  The  wells  in  the  country  are  built  round  by  a  brick  wall  about 
three  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  a  beam  lies  across  the  well  some  w  av  down  for  a 
man  to  stand  on  to  draw  water  when  it  is  low.  I  ran  against  the  Ijrickwork 
with  such  force  that  I  turned  a  "summerset"  like  ]\liss  Tullock,  and  pitched 
headlong  into  the  well,  falling  on  tlie  beam  in  the  centre.  There  I  sat,  over  the 
vvater,  blindfolded.  How  I  managed  to  fall  on  the  beam  as  I  did  I  cannot  imagine, 
but  there  I  was  sure  enough.  I  cut  such  a  hideous  figure  that  my  companions, 
when  they  came  up,  yelled  out  to  me  to  sit  still,  and  began  to  split  their  sides  with 
laughter.     I  did  feel  rather  stiff  for  some  days  after,  but  am  now  quite  right  again. 

Thank  my  Grandinother  for  her  kindness,  and  remember  me  to  my  Grandfather 
[Wright],  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  haul  out  the 
fish  at  the  mill  tail. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Duke's  letter  : — 

Sundav. — Stowe. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  letter  for  Lord  Tweeddale,  in 

which  I  have  asked  him  to  place  W.  C.  Wynne  in  the Artillery,  and   I  trust 

my  request  may  be  granted. 

Believe  me,  yours  smcerely, 

Blckingham-Chandos. 

Uncle  Will  received  due  notice  of  the  receipt  of  the  Duke's  letter  by 
Lord  Tweeddale.  He  was  next  transferred  from  the  4th  to  the  ist  Battalion, 
D  Company,  and  brought  on  the  effective  strength  of  the  Army. 

Uncle  Will  seems  to  have  been  a  good  actor.  He  writes  an  amusing 
account  of  the  part  he  took  of  "  Cecilia  "  in  Matthew's  play  ;  he  describes 
his  get-up,  and  low  white  satin  dress,  and  how,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
performance,  he  went  round  to  the  audience  and  sat  amongst  the  ladies 
without  being  found  out. 
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In  another  letter  he  tlescribed  very  well  a  plantation  of  nutmeg  trees. 
lie  se!it  h(jme  to  his  parents  a  large  glass  jar  containing  specimens  of  nut- 
meg, flower,  leaves,  fruit,  mace,  etc.,  preserved  in  gin.  It  still  stands  upon 
Grannie's  chiflonnier. 

Uncle  Will  seemed  to  find  his  surveying  work  very  interesting,  and,  as 
the  country  had  never  been  surveyed  before,  he  realized  the  importance  of 
his  work,  and  was  learning  Malay  and  working  very  hard.  He  mentions 
an  immense  tree  it.  the  island,  its  height  from  the  foot  to  the  first  branch 
no  feet,  circumference  at  the  top  21  feet  9  inches,  at  the  bottom  30  feet 
6  inches.  He  also  says,  "  I  believe  there  is  no  clergyman  in  Penang. 
Suppose  Bob  applies  ?" 

In  a  letter  to  Uncle  Bob  he  says,  "  My  dear  fellow,  work  hard  whilst 
you  are  at  Wadham,  and,  talking  of  looking  back,  the  little  I  worked  for 
my  examination  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to.  I  am  glad  you  pet  old  Tabs. 
Is  he  ever  admitted  to  the  parlour,  and  does  he  still  steal  the  kidneys  ?" 

The  first  letter  from  Penang  begins  with  thanks  to  God  for  having 
permitted  him  to  reach  his  destination  safe  and  sound — 

He  having  protected  us  from  as  violent  a  storm  as  perhaps  ever  blew  under 
heaven. 

The  "  Teazer  "  is  a  brig  (built  by  the  Captain  and  some  Madras  merchants  at 
Correnga  on  the  coast,  entirely  of  teak,  and  very  strijue)  of  350  tons.  She  was  up 
at  China  for  her  first  voyage  with  the  fleet,  and  being  considered  a  fine  ship,  was 
always  sent  to  take  soundings  and  to  go  ahead  of  the  squadron.  Her  crew  consists 
of  natives,  with  two  English  mates  and  Captain  Gibson.  Passengers  :  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  McPherson,  his  wife  and  child,  one  dog,  some  goats,  and  a  donkey 
and  its  child;  second  Lieutenant  Wynne,  one  elk,  two  Pariah  dogs,  and  one  servant; 
Assistant-Surgeon  Thompson  and  a  troop  of  4th  Battalion  Madras  Artillerv,  and 
four  Europeans,  with  two  wives  and  two  children,  under  McPherson.  John 
Company  paying  four  rupees  per  diem  for  my  passage,  and  I  findincr  my  own  wine 
and  beer.  The  Company,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  kicked  fur  risking  so  many 
lives  by  sending  oflicers  and  men  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  Monsoon  time. 
I  only  w  ish  whoever  sent  us  had  been  with  us  ;  he  would  have  been  frightened 
out  of  his  mind.     Now  for  the  passage. 

On  the  19th  the  Captain  prepared  for  stormy  weather,  which  began 
the  same  day  and  increased  in  violence  until  the  2ist,  when,  at  midnight, 
the  "  Teazer  "  was  flying  before  the  gale.  Then  followed  the  splitting  of 
the  foretop-mast  stay-sail,  the  blowing  of  the  foresail  from  the  yard,  and 
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the  ship  broaching  to,  the  main  top-sail  also  went,  leaving  them  under  bare 
poles. 

'1  he  ship  laying  over,  took  in  large  quantities  of  w  ater,  which,  washing  fore  and 
aft,  damaged  everything  in  the  cabins.  I  had  just  before,  with  much  exertion  and 
holding  on,  carried  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  the  Captain  and  his  men,  who  were  at  the 
wheel,  up  the  poop-ladder,  and  had  just  descended,  so  I  saw  it  all.  Standing  up 
there  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  sat  down  on  the  poop  and  cluni;  on  to  the  railino-. 
I  was  by  the  poop-stairs  when  the  sails  went,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  seas 
that  swept  over  the  ship  washed  me  ofTmy  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  floated  me 
into  the  cudJv,  and  I  landed  in  one  of  the  cabins.  We  ail  thoucrht  she  was  «-o'wy 
down  head  foremost.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  lo^t,  and  were  all  at  prayers,  at 
least  praying  separately.  It  was  thundering,  but  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves 
was  as  loud,  and  the  masts  bending  like  whips,  ....  but  they  stood  it  out.  The 
quarter  gallery  of  the  troops,  and  the  boat  on  the  starboard  quarter,  carryiu'i  with 
it  one  of  the  large  iron  davits,  were  washed  away. 

The  hatches  had  been  battened  down,  and  all  the  troops  were  below.  However, 
in  despair,  they  broke  open  the  fore-hatchway  and  ru>hed  on  the  quaiter-deck,  some 
in  their  terror  getting  outside  the  vessel,  in  the  vain  hope  of  swimming  I  suppose. 
I  crawled  forward  on  the  deck  with  McPherson,  and  endeavoured  to  replace  the 
hatchway,  but  we  were  overpowered.  If  at  that  time  a  wave  had  passed  over  we 
should  have  filled  and  gone  down.  When  they  were  all  up  the  hatcluvavs  were 
again  battened  down.  One  of  the  soldiers'  wives  then  came  up  and  a  Sepov  was 
giving  her  her  child,  when  the  child  was  thrown  by  a  heavy  Kirch  below,  and  she 
was  left  alone  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  hauled  her  into  the  Captain's  cabin,  w  here  the 
Doctor  was  praying  with  Mrs.  McPherson  and  her  child.  The  quarter-sallerv  was 
stoved  in  by  the  waves  ;  I  jammed  a  door  and  a  large  chair  in  one  aperture.  We 
continued  all  night  and  next  day,  and  half  the  next  day;  the  ship  laboured  dreadfully. 
All  hands  pumped. 

On  the  24th  the  gale  began  to  moderate,  and  fresh  sails  were  finally 
got  aloft,  the  days  continuing  stormy  and  wet  until  the  3rd  June,  when 
they  reached  Penang. 

All  this  time  I  was  wet  through,  minus  shoes  and  stockings,  and  could  not 
sleep  for  anxiety.  My  frock  coat  and  shell  jacket  I  found  floating  about  in  company 
with  four  pairs  of  new  boots,  but  they  are  all  wearable  again.  It  seems  that  the 
hurricane  was  over  all  the  Bay,  but  we  were  in  the  centre  and  heart  of  it.  The 
mates  were  both  hurt,  one  having  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  other  cut  his  chin  to  the 
bone  by  falling  on  some  iron.  My  poor  elk  died  on  the  25th  from  its  injuries ;  the 
donkey  and  its  child,  some  three  dozen  ducks,  and  some  goats,  also  expired.  One 
man   had  his   arm   broken,   and   another  went  mad.     I   never  in  my  life  wish  to 
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witness  a  hurricane  again.  We  were  in  great  danger,  and  I  believe  that  God 
Almighty,  it  may  be  for  the  prayers  oflered  up,  saved  us. 

Now  for  a  description  of  Penang.  Fort  Cornwallis,  where  I  live,  is  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  mainland,  opposite  to  Province  Wellesley.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  place,  full  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  divers  fruit-trees,  and  plantations  of  nut- 
megs, etc. 

The  24th  M.N-.I.  have  just  left  hero,  and  the  27th  have  arrived.  The 
artillery  officers  are  Capt.  Ditmas,  Lieut.  McPherson,  and  mvself.  The  Governor, 
Mr.  Bluiulcll,  has  JList  arii\ed.     \V.  Garliiig  is  next  in  authority. 

There  are  no  horses  in  the  island,  but  some  very  tine  ponies.  I  have  my  eye 
on  one  already. 

Then  follows  a  desci-iptioti  of  the  food  procurable  and  the  delicious 
fruits — pine-apples,  mangoes,  mangostines,  durians  (with  vile  smell  and 
taste  of  onions),  pomegranates,  yams,  oranges,  and  cucumbers. 

Uncle  Will  next  received  the  appouitment  of  surveyor  in  Province 
Wellesley,  with  a  house,  no  artillery  duty,  and  pay  100  rupees  a  month. 
He  asks  for  a  couple  of  dogs  to  be  sent  hini  out  from  home,  as  he  expects 
"great  sport  among  the  rhinoceros,  tigers,  bears,  boars,  wild-fowl,  and 
snipe  in  the  south  of  the  Province."  He  adds,  "  I  have  to  survey  the 
whole  of  Province  Wellesley  ;  it  Is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  ten  in 
breadth.  The  Governor  has  ordered  me  to  make  a  skeleton  sur\ey  of  the 
country,  then  to  survey  the  roads." 

On  24  April,  1844,  he  writes  cheerfully  about  the  sending  out  of  his 
dogs,  and  that  he  Is  thinking  of  building  himself  a  house.  He  also  says 
he  has  a  tiny  bear,  no  larger  than  a  terrier,  very  tame,  but  too  fond  of 
stealing  sugar  and  jam. 

On  9  February,  1 847,  he  writes  to  Mamma  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  birth  of  her  second  daughter. 

On  5  May,  1847,  he  writes  to  announce  his  own  engagement  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lewis,  acting  resident  at  Malacca.  Miss  Lewis  had  lately 
come  out  from  England,  and  was  only  18 — a  pretty,  accomplished  girl  ; 
bu.  their  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  On  i  June  Uncle  Will  was 
drowned  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ! 

The  following  letters  are  in  the  same  packet  with  his  own  merry 
epistles,  and  they  have  lain  In  Grannie's  cupboard  for  many,  many  years. 
Papa  used  sometimes  to  take  the  parcel  In  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  would  fill 
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with  tears  as  he  spoke  of  this  dearly-loved  brother  ;  but  the  packet  was 
never  opened,  and  it  is  only  now  quoted  from  because  we  do  not  wish  his 
memory  to  die  :  — 

From  Colonel  W.  J.  BaxTERWDRXH,  Governor. 

To  Captain  CookEj   ComnianJing  Artillery. 

Penang,  4  Jime,  1847. 

My  Dear  Charles, 

I  conclude,  beino-  an  officer  coniniaiiding  the  artillery  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  you  will  write  to  Lieut.  Wynne's  family  to  connnunicate  the  sad 
tidinos  of  his  death.  It  niav  be  gratifying  to  them  to  learn  the  very  high  sense  1 
entertained  of  him  publicly  and  privately  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier ;  and  I 
should  therefore  be  glad  if  you  will  mention  that  I  have  rarely  met  with  any  young 
man  of  hisher  promise  in  his  profession,  and  more  pleasing  and  engaging  manners, 
and  with  more,  I  mav  sav,  chivalric  feeliniis,  and  that  time  and  opportunity  alone 
were  wanting  to  prove  himself  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  to  our  Army.  He 
served  under  the  Government  for  a  short  period  as  surveyor,  and  gave  me  very 
great  satisfaction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
me  to  the  Bensal  Government  on  his  being  compelled  to  resign,  consequent  on 
contiiuied  attacks  of  fever  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Add  please  that  I  mourn  over  the  sudden  and  awful  termination  of  his 
short   career  as   a   friend,  and  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  the  loss  the  Service  has 

sustained  in  so  promisine  an  officer. 

Your  aifectionate  Brother, 

■=-  ■  "  (Signed)  W.  J.  Butterworth. 

PS. — I  also  send  you  a  copv  of  my  report   tcuiching  Lieut.  Wynne's  deatli  to 
the  Madras  Government. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  Lieut.  C.  A.  Browne,  Secretary  to  Governor  Fort  St. 
George,  from  the  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and 
Malacca. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops  at  Penang,  reporting  the  death  of  Lieut.  Wynne, 
^  C  Company  2  Battalion  Artillery,  on  the  ist  inst.  by  drowning. 

Lieut.  Wynne  was  an  officer  of  high  promise,  and  I  considered  his  demise  as 
a  great  loss  to  the  branch  of  the  Service  to  which  he  belonged. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Butterworth,  Governor. 

Penang,  4  June,  1847. 
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Fen;iiiLr,  4  June,  1S47. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

The  date  of  this  letter,  in  a  strange  handwriting,  will  doubtless  excite 

apprehensions  in  your  mind,  which   I  should  be  truly  thankful  if  I  were  able  to 

remove,   but    the    painful    duty    devolves    upon    me   of   confirming   them,   and    of 

endeavouring  to  convey  to  you  in  the  least  startling  manner  intelligence,  which, 

however  told,  must  plunge  you  into  the  tleepcst  grief.     You  are  called  by  the  will  of 

God  to  mourn   for  one  who  was  among  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  vou,  one  in 

every  way  calculated  to  call  loith  your  tunderL-st  aiTections — your  son  William — who 

was  taken  from  us  on  Tuesdav  last. 

The  circumstances  of  his  loss  are  these: — On  that  day  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  Regatta,  in  which  your  son  took  a  very  active  part ;  he  entered  his  boat 
for  the  race,  and  started  in  the  highest  spirits,  with  a  crew  of  native  sailors  as  usual, 
he  himself  managing  the  boat. 

The  Government  steamer  "  Hooghley,"  with  the  Governor  and  a  iarsre  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board,  accompanied  the  boats  that  were  racinii.  Poor 
Wynne  took  a  diflerent  course  from  the  rest,  and  at  leneth,  when  separated  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  other  boats  and  the  steamer,  his  mast  gave  way  and  his 
boat  became  comparatively  helpless.  His  situation  being  perceived  from  the  steamer. 
Colonel  Butterworth  immediately  despatched  the  harbour-master,  Captain  Gottlieb, 
in  the  gunboat  to  his  assistance.  Poor  Wynne  was  in  no  danger,  but  when  the 
gunboat  came  within  about  thirty  yards,  his  hat  was  blown  into  the  sea,  and  he 
jumped  after  it.*  He  appeared  to  be  overpowered  by  the  roughness  of  the  waves  and 
the  tremendous  current,  which  was  running  like  a  sluice,  for  thou<ih  every  elTort 
was  made  to  save  him,  both  from  his  own  and  the  gunboat,  rope,  bucket,  etc.,  being 
thrown  over  for  him,  it  was  of  no  avail;  he  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  seen  of  him.  A  native  who  jumped  over  to  his  assistance  was  almost 
drowned,  being  rescued  with  great  difficulty. 

This  sad  event  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  place,  for  your  son  was  universally 
liked,  and  with  cause,  by  those  who  knew  him,  for  he  was  a  remarkaoly  upright, 
honourable,  and  spirited  young  man,  of  good  morals,  of  peculiarlv  eentlemanly 
feelings,  and  of  very  pleasing  manners. 

He  was  for  one  year  under  my  command,  and  I,  in  common  with  I  believe  I  mav 
say  all,  sincerely  lament  the  loss  of  so  promising  a  young  officer.  I  have  made  over  to 
Miss  Isabella  Lewis  a  bracelet,  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  his  sister's  hair,  etc. 

(Signed)     C.  Cooke. 

The  men  of  the  European  Artillery,  being  unable  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  their 
late  Commander,  Lieutenant  Wynne,  will  wear  mourning  for  him,  and  I,  who  have 
sincerely  felt  his  loss,  shall  not  fail  to  join  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

*  The  ribbon  on  his  hat  had  been  given  him  by  Miss  Lewis. 


^^^0" 
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On  7  September,  1847,  Captain  Cooke  sent  home  to  "England  by  the 
"  Bucephalus  "  a  box  containing  some  of  Uncle  Will's  possessions— a  Bible, 
one  volume  of  Bogatzkey's  "  Golden  Treasury,"  one  volume  Williams' 
"  Sermons,"  one  manuscript  book,  one  sword,  two  puzzle  rings,  one  set  of 
silver  buttons  and  chains  for  braces. 

With  the  foregoing  papers  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  Grandpapa  Wynne's 
declaration  before  W.W.Venn,  Notary  Public,  London,  dated  19  January, 
1S4S,  that  Uncle  Will  died  intestate;  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  had 
attained  the  age  of  25  years  on  25  February,  1S  +  7;  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  truly  reported  bv  him,  as  received  from 
"  Lieut.  C.  A.  Browne,  Secretary  to  Governor  Fort  St.  George  [dated] 
Penang,  4  June,  1847." 

A  memorial  tablet  was  placed  in  the  chancel  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Itchen-Abbas,  to  Uncle  Will's  memory  ;  and  after  the  old  church  was 
pulled  down,  the  family  tablets  were  replaced  in  the  spaces  behind  the 
chancel  arch  in  the  new  church,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
18  March,  1S62. 


(      io8 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

I  MUST  now  return  to  the  chronicle  of  Papa's  children.  A  third  daughter 
was  born  on  4  June,  1848,  and  Mamma,  disappointed  to  find  that  the  baby 
was  not  a  boy,  ejaculated,  "  Hang  it  in  the  swing  wardrobe  I"  an  order 
which  was  not  obeyed  ;  and  baby  had  a  nearer  chance  of  death  two  years 
later.  Thump — bang,  was  heard  in  the  room  below  the  nursery.  Enter 
Mamma:  "What  has  happened.?"  Nurse:  "■  Kolhing,  ma'am."  Baby 
Mab  seemed  to  be  sitting  very  limply  in  her  high  chair  against  the  table  ; 
Mamma  picked  her  up  and  found  she  was  insensible.  The  nurse  had  let 
her  fall,  and  for  days  she  lay  unconscious,  Papa  at  last  saving  the  little  flickering 
life  by  an  opportune  dose  of  brandy.  No  bad  results  seemed  to  ensue,  but 
Mabbie  refused  to  talk,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  five  years  old  that  a  caller's 
kind  enquiry,  "  How  is  your  little  dum.b  girl,  Mrs.  Corrie?"  made  Mamma 
realize  how  backward  her  third  daughter  was.  The  old  doctor's  sage  advice 
proved  true,  "Don't  worry;  she  will  make  up  for  lost  time  when  she  doeshegm." 
The  advent  of  the  next  baby — a  boy — was  a  cause  of  great  rejoicing, 
and  upon  our  horizon  there  then  entered  the  form  of  one  who  became  our 
life-long  friend,  dear  Nurse  Amos  !  Rowland  was  only  a  few  weeks  old 
when  she  came  to  us,  and  in  all  the  years  of  our  childhood  her  presence  was 
our  help  and  stay.  My  first  memory  of  her  gentle  rule  in  the  nursery  recalls 
the  front  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  Russell  Square,  the  hanging 
gas-jet  with  its  large  green  shade,  the  sick  baby  cradled  in  her  arms  as  she 
walked  gently  to  and  fro,  while  we  played  quietly  on  the  floor.  I  can  recall, 
too,  the  hours  that  I  lay  in  her  arms.  I  was  a  most  troublesome  baby,  and 
she  saved  my  life  by  her  patient  care.  During  the  first  sixteen  years  that 
she  lived  with  us  she  seldom  had  one  good  night's  rest  ;  there  was  always 
a  baby  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  though  she  had  two  nurses  under  her,  she 
never  gave  the  little  ones  into  their  charge  at  night.  Upon  the  night 
nursery-table  used  to  stand  a  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  mug  of  cold  tea.  Nursie 
often  heard  her  little  mice  creep  out  of  bed  for  a  meal,  and  there  were  seldom 
any  biscuits  left  by  morning. 
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We  never  remember  to  have  seen  her  strike  a  blow,  or  heard  her  voice 
raised  in  anger.  She  used  to  pray  for  patience^  and  indeed  her  prayer  was 
answered.  She  carried  us  all  in  our  days  of  sickness,  she  rejoiced  with  us  in 
our  days  of  mirth,  and  she  comforted  us  in  our  dark  days  of  sorrow.  She 
came  to  us  in  1850,  and  she  passed  peacefully  awry  from  us  on  9  July,  1894, 
at  midnight.  By  the  foot  of  her  bed  hung  the  text,  "  This  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever  ;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  "  Lord,  look 
down  !"  was  her  Jast  audible  prayer.  She  spent  her  life  for  us,  and  is  buried 
close  to  her  beloved  "  Master  and  Mistress,"  under  the  yew-tree  in  Itcheii- 
Abbas  Churchyard.  The  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  a  pretty 
thatched  cottage  close  to  our  house.  Here  she  lived  with  her  husband  Henry 
Capes,  whom  she  had  married  in  i8Sc.  Capes  had  been  our  butler,  and 
became  her  devoted  husband. 

Dear  Nursie  used  to  come  into  our  house  every  day  to  help,  if  we  needed 
her,  to  carry  off  our  tiresome  jobs  of  needlework  to  finish,  or,  if  it  were  a 
wet  day,  to  brighten  us  by  her  never-fiiling  cheerfulness.  Her  birthday 
was  on  the  Sth  of  December,  but  we  never  knew  in  what  year  she  was  born. 
Her  childhood's  home  was  at  Faversham  in  Kent,  and  her  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Amos.  We  used  to  look  at  their  old  silver  tea-spoons 
with  their  initials  engraved,  A.  T.  S.,  and  at  the  silver  spoon  which  had 
belonged  to  Nursie's  great-grandmother's  silver  pap  boat.  The  family  of 
Amos  was  an  old  one,  well  known  and  respected.  Many  of  their  tomb- 
stones may  be  seen  in  Faversham  Churchyard. 

Thomas  Amos  owned  two  cherry  orchards,  and  kept  a  cow.  Lie  had  at 
one  time  been  very  well-to-do,  until,  to  help  a  friend,  he  put  his  name  to  a 
bill,  and  thus  lost  most  of  his  money.  This  occurred  before  Nursie  could 
remember  her  home  life  ;  then  her  mother  no  longer  kept  two  maids,  but  did 
the  house-work  herself  with  the  help  of  her  children. 

We  used  to  try  and  make  her  tell  us  stories  about  those  bygone  days, 
and  she  used  to  describe  the  simple  dinners  and  her  father's  standing  joke 
when  the  firs  was  very  plain — "  Mother,  you  must  have  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hill  to  throw  the  plums  into  this  pudding,  they  are  so 
scattered." 

Habits  of  thrift  and  industry  the  children  learnt  from  their  earliest  days  ; 
their  mother  would  say,  "  What  does  it  matter,  child,  if  what  you  want  costs 
'  only  a  penny,'  when  you  have  not  that  penny  to  spend.''" 
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She  was  a  delicate,  small  baby,  and  was  baptized  at  home.  Her  father 
had  to  pay  a  fee  of  over  ten  shillings,  but  he  objected  to  any  further  expense 
for  her  christening,  and  so  she  waited  until  the  next  baby  was  taken  to 
church,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  font  with  her  parents. 

She  used  to  wear  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  frock  on  week  days,  and 

a  white  frock  with  short  neck  and  sleeves  on  Sundavs,  so  that  her  neck  and 

arms  were  not  browned  and  burned  like  other  children's.      Indeed,  thev  saw 

little  of  other  children,  except  when  they  went  to  school.      The  blacksmith 

and  his  wife  were  their  mother's  only  friends,  and  they  only  met  at  a  yearly 

"tea-drinking."     There  v/as  no  constant  interchange  of  visits.     Nursie  and 

the  other  little  girls  did  not  like  the  blacksmith's  apprentice,  and  to  tease 

him  they  wrote  out  a  valenrine  and  pinned  it  on  the  forge  door,  a  bunch  of 

small  maidens  having  met  in  the  barn  to  compose  and  write  the  words — 

The  rose  is  v\-hite,  the  violet's  blue, 
Crownation's  sweet,  and  so  are  vou. 

Nurbie's  mother  v,  ould  never  turn  a  beggar  away  hungry,  and  often, 
the  last  bit  of  bread  in  the  house  having  been  cut  up  for  some  poor  way- 
farer, the  children  would  be  given  "  thick  milk  "  for  breakfast.  Her 
mother's  way,  if  they  said  what  she  did  not  approve  of,  was  to  catch  and 
hold  the  little  ones  to  her,  and  then  to  talk  to  them  by  themselves.  The 
gentle  loving  words  spoken  thus  to  Nursie  before  she  was  twelve  years  old 
seemed  to  be  her  guide  through  life.  Nursie  used  to  call  for  a  neighbour's 
little  boy  and  take  him  to  school  ;  she  said  the  little  baked  rhubarb  pies  he 
brought  for  her  own  and  his  luncheon  used  to  be  so  good,  and  she  beo-aed 
her  father  to  have  a  plant,  but  rhubarb  was  rare  then  and  seldom  seen  out 
of  gentlemen's  gardens. 

A  httlc  girl  friend  of  hers  had  a  frock  made  in  a  new  "  grown-up  "  way, 
and  she  longed  for  one  too,  and  her  brother  said  he  would  give  her  the 
material  if  she  could  make  the  frock.  So  she  borrowed  her  friend's,  unpicked 
it,  cut  out  her  own,  and  then  made  up  the  friend's  again  ! 

Nursie's  father  used  to  take  them  to  church  every  Sunday  morning, 
but  in  the  evening  he  would  take  them  up  Into  the  orchards  and  pull  down 
the  cherry-boughs  for  them  to  admire  the  blossom  ;  and  thev  used  to  wish 
he  would  let  them  go  to  chapel  as  the  other  little  lads  and  lasses  did.  It 
would  have  been  so  much  more  amusing,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  Sunday 
walks,  and  even  as  an  elderly  married  woman  Nursie  never  liked  to  go  for  a 
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walk  on  Sunday,  "  because  flither  did  not  like  us  ro,"  although  she  would  ^o 
to  please  her  husband.  Their  father  used  to  say,  "  Well,  mother,  what  have 
you  got  for  us.?"  "Have  you  been  good  children  to-day  ?"  and  they  would 
be  given  a  few  brandy-cherries  or  hot  elder  wine,  something  for  a  treat  on 
Sunday  evening. 

The  little  Sunday  feast  was  another  custom  she  never  forgot.  If  we 
took  her  a  few  buns,  or  eggs,  or  anything,  she  v.-ould  keep  them  for  Sunday 
for  lea.  As  a  child  she  always  passed  this  on  for  the  cat's  benefit.  All 
the  week  puss  had  bread  and  milk  sop,  but  on  Sundays  Nursie  would  say, 
"  Now  everybody  leave  one  mouthful  of  meat  for  pussie  that  she  may  know 
it  is  Sunday.     Father,  you  will,  won't  you  ?" 

I  have  seen  her  shake  her  table-cloth  so  carefully  out  of  doors,  for  her 
mother   never  liked   a   crumb  wasted  that   might  feed  a  bird.     No  wonder 
her  robin  was  so  tame  it  would  hop  into  her  cottage  at  any  time.      They 
were  always  taught  as  children   never  to  hurt  a  robin  or  a  wren,  for  they 
were   "  God's  birds  ;"  and  in   their  cow-house  wr.s  a  wren's  nest,   and  the 
sister   who   did  the  milking  always  put  a  breakfast  for  it.      That  sister  was 
less  bright  than  others,  and  Nursie's  mother  would  remind  them  If  they 
were  Impatient  with  her,   "  that  it   was  God  who  gave  them  their  wits,  and 
who  made   them  clever   with  the  needle,"  as  Nursie  was,  and  she  must  use 
that  gift   for  others.      The  thought  of  poor  Sally  always  made  her  extra 
kind  to  any  one  whose  wits  were  a  little  astray.     The  unsuccessful  ones  in 
life's  race,  of  whom  others   were   apt   to  say,  "It's  their  own  fault  ;  they 
are  so  unthrifty,"  would  find   help   from   her.     She   would  say,  "  We  are 
not  all   gifted  alike  ;"   and    yet   again.   If  you  said,  "  How  tidy  so-and-so's 
children  are,"  she  would  say,  "  Yes  ;  and  it's  the  tidy  ones  who  deserve  help." 
In  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  made  a  big  pot  of  jam  for  Sally,  because 
a  home-made  potfull  would  be  a  pleasure  to  her  ;  and  often  she  would  put  a 
smart  bow  in  a  cap  for  Sally  that   xhe  would  never  have  worn,  just  because 
poor  old  Sally  liked  things  smart,  or  sew  a  silver  threepenny-bit  In  the  corner 
of  a  new  cotton  handkerchief,  that  she  might  have   something  all  her  own 
to  spend  on  sweets  or  a  reel  of  cotton. 

Every  Christmas  their  uncle  sent  his  horse  and  trap  for  them,  and  they 
drove  a  long  way  to  his  house  and  spent  the  day,  and  each  received  a 
present  of  five  shillings,  for  he  was  well-to-do— what  Nursie  called  "a 
gentleman  farmer." 
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Another  great  pleasure  was  the  reguhir  visit  of  an  old  man  who  had 
saved  money  and  retired  into  a  caravan.  I  forget  if  he  came  as  often  as 
once  a  year,  but  he  always  asked  all  the  children  to  tea,  and  gave  them  a 
silver  threepenny-piece  each,  afterwards. 

They  had  a  pet  lamb  ever)-  spring,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to 
bring  it  up  by  hand. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  could  rem.ember  was  being  sent  away  to  her 
grandmother's  because  one  of  the  other  children  had  scarier  fever,  and  there 
was  a  n-w  baby  ;  she  wanted  her  mother,  and  she  wanted  to  see  the  baby,  so 
one  day  she  ran  away  home  !  Her  grandmother  had  the  water  dragged,  and 
searched  high  and  low,  but  Nursie  had  reached  home  safely,  and  there  she  stayed. 

Her  farmer  uncle  took  her  eldest  sister  Mary  at  this  time,  and  brought 
her  up,  never  returning  her  even  after  all  danger  of  infection  was  over. 
This  sister  Mary  went  out  to  ser^■ice,  and  became  head  housemaid  at  the 
German  Ambassador's,  and  of  late  years  lived  in  a  lodging  all  by  herself; 
and  many  was  the  parcel  Nursie  sent  her,  always  carrying  some  dry  tea 
with  her  to  the  post-office  to  shake  in,  till  the  parcel  weighed  exactly  right, 
so  as  not  to  "  make  the  Q^ieen  a  present  of  anything  "  by  sending  less 
weight  than  she  paid  postage  for.  The  parcel  would  contain  real^'resh 
butter,  a  pie,  made  "as  mother  used  to  make  them,"  an  old  bonnet  of  her 
own,  freshened  up,  because  "  Mary  liked  things  fashionable  ;"  and  then  she 
would  tell  us  how  much  Mary  gave  a  yard  for  the  washing  dresses  she 
always  wore  when  she  was  a  housemaid— "plain,  but  so  good"— and  of  how 
once  Mary  came  to  visit  her  in  her  place,  wearing  a  ^v^each-coloured  drawn 
silk  bonnet  ;  and  the  mistress  told  Nursie  afterwards  that  she  and  her 
master  had  seen  Mary,  and  tha-  the  master  "  wondered  who  she  was,  for  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  lady-likely  dressed  woman." 

Nursie  told  us,  too,  how  Lord  Sands  kept  the  hounds  not  far  from  her 
home,  and  how  they  would  stop  and  the  huntsman  come  to  their  door 
and  ask  for  a  loaf  from  Mrs.  Amos,  and  she  would  take  it  out,  and  all 
the  dogs  would  be  fed  in  the  meadow.  Lord  Sands  used  to  give  away 
pairs  of  new  blankets  at  Christmas,  and  once  he  sent  her  mother  a  pair  ;  for 
he  looked  over  the  steward's  list,  and  said,  "  Why,  you  have  not  sent  any 
to  Mrs.  Amos."  The  steward  said,  "No,  my  lord,  I  did  not  think 
theij  ^vou\d  like  them."  Lord  Sands  said,  "Have  you  aslierl  them.^"  So 
he  did  ask,  and  Mrs.  Amos  was  very  glad  of  them. 
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They  had  a  beautiful  peach-tree  grown  from  a  stone  planted  by 
Nursie's  mother  ;  quantities  of  fruit  grew  on  it  ;  but  when  she  went  back  a 
few  years  ago  the  peach  was  cut  down,  and  the  house  turned  into  two 
dwelJing-houses  for  labourers. 

I  know  Nursie  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old  when  she  left  home 
to  live  with  her  eldest  brother  John  in  the  town.  John  was  a  confectioner 
with   a   large   business,   but   his   wife   was  very   delicate,  and   they   wanted 

Nursie  to  be  a  help  to  her  and  in  the  shop.     There  was  only  one  baby a 

boy — and  they  kept  two  men  apprentices  and  a  maid-servant,  and  Nursie 
loved  her  sister-in-law  dearly.  In  this  visit  one  first  hears  the  beginning  of 
the  note  of"  service  for  others  "  that  ran  all  through  her  life.  She  would  watch 
the  oven  in  the  evening  and  see  to  the  cakes,  so  that  the  apprentices  mif^ht 
he  able  to  go  out  earlier.  A  bare-footed  tramp  came  in  and  begged  one  day. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  that  she  might  ahvays  give  away  broken  or  cut 
bread,  and  they  always  weighed  their  loaves  and  gave  a  cut  slice  in,  if  needed, 
so  there  were  always  plenty  of  pieces  ;  but  this  beggar  wanted  more — he  wanted 
l-oo/s.  Nursie  went  to  her  brother  and  asked  for  an  old  pair,  and  gave  them 
10  the  beggar.  Now,  at  some  distance  from  the  shop  a  high  wall  enclosed  a 
bricked  court  on  one  side  of  their  house.  This  bricked  court  was  Nursie's 
pride — she  took  pails  full  of  water  to  scrub  it — but  that  evening  in  the  court  lay 
the  pair  of  boots,  which  the  tramp  had  thrown  over  the  first  wall  he  came  to  ! 
Nursie  used  to  laugh  to  herself  when  she  heard  the  customers  say 
"  No  one's  tea-cakes  were  like  her  brother's,"  for  she  made  the  tea-cakes  and 
muffins  too,  and  she  could  make  such  ginger-nuts.  There  was  an  elderly 
policeman  named  Cat  who  always  said  he  was  sure  she  would  marry  him  if 
it  were  not  for  his  ugly  name  !  Poor  man,  he  was  shot  in  the  Courtney 
riots.  Sir  William  Courtney  rode  about  on  a  white  horse,  saying  he  v/as 
our  Saviour.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  rebelling  against  the  new  "  Unions,"  and  firmly 
believing  that  the  iron  bedsteads  provided  there  for  the  inmates  were 
instruments  of  torture. 

I  think  Nursie  would  never  have  left  her  brother  John,  although  she 
did  not  like  serving  in  the  shop,  but  her  health  was  not  very  good,  and 
just  at  this  time  a  younger  brother  came  home  to  die.  He  was  very 
fond  ot  Nursie,  and  made  a  third  brother  promise  to  get  her  a  situation 
in  London. 
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The  brother  hud  a  place  in.  a  warehouse,  and  his  master  valued  him  ; 
and  his  wife  took  Nursie  as  housemaid.  She  went  by  coach  to  London 
on  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  at  the  "  Red  Lion  "  Inn,  on  Shooters'  Hill,  the 
coachman,  an  old  friend  of  her  parents,  handed  her  up  a  pancake,  saying, 
"  No  luck  all  through  the  year  unless  you  eat  a  pancake  on  Shrove  Tuesday." 
He  had  tried  to  persuade  her  to  get  dov.'n  and  eat,  but  she  thought  it  better 
to  stay  where  she  was,  so,  not  to  be  thwarted,  the  old  man  brought  her  her 
lucl:  and  her  pancake  to  the  coach  roof. 

In  her  next  place  she  was  at  first  the  housemaid  ;  but  the  children 
loved  her,  and  she  took  the  nurse's  place,  and  her  sister  Emma  became 
housemaid.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  charges — two  little  boys.  Her 
mistress  left  the  care  of  their  c'othes  entirely  to  her,  and  she  used  to  tell  me 
how  once  she  saw  a  braided  holland  jacket  in  a  shop  v.'indow  and  asked  the 
price.  But  the  jacket  was  quite  too  expensi\-e,  so  she  took  a  good  look  at 
it,  bought  some  materials,  went  home,  and  reproduced  it.  Her  master 
was  so  pleased  with  his  little  son  in  the  jacket  that  he  sent  "  Fanny  "  (as 
they  called  Nursie)  five  shillings  by  the  child.  Her  mistress  took  her  once 
to  Cheltenham,  and  there  she  saw  many  pleasant  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  nice  drives  with  the  tradespeople,  as  her  mistress  gave  her 
leave,  and  did  not  mind  the  children  beincr  left  to  their  rrrandmother's  old 
maid. 

I  feel  grateful  to  that  maid,  for  Nursie  did  not  get  too  many  pleasures  ; 
she  so  often  thought,  "  No,  if  I  don't  go,  mother  can  have  the  money." 

The  bare  facts  of  her  life,  thus  recorded  in  her  own  words,  fail  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  strength  and  goodness  of  her  character.  Hers  was  a 
love  which  counted  not  the  cost  of  service.  She  was  a  second  mother  to  us, 
and  her  death  has  made  a  blank  in  our  lives  that  time  can  never  fill.  Her  love 
for  us  all  was  great,  but  for  her  first  baby — and  her  last — it  was  even  greater. 

She  always  hoped  that  she  might  outlive  Mamma,  and  she  had  her  wish, 
but  the  parting  broke  her  heart,  and,  though  she  lived  bravely  on  until  the 
following  summer,  the  death  of  Harriette  Rutherfoord  on  24  May,  1894, 
was  a  shock  from  which  she  never  recovered.  Her  heart  became  seriously 
affected,  and  though  she  was  able  to  come  down  to  our  house  every  day  to 
see  how  Papa  was,  we  were  almost  prepared  to  lose  her.  Of  her  it  may  truly 
be  written,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

As  the  days  passed,  and  the  years  rolled  by,  there  came  a  time  when  we 
were  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  all  happily  spending  the  holidays 
at  Itchen-Abbas.  We  had  left  the  old  house  in  Russell  Square  (No.  27), 
for  which  we  had  grown  too  large  a  party,  and  our  winter  quarters  were  now 
in  Lancaster  Gate  (No.  57),  but  for  the  summer  we,  as  usual,  migrated  to 
Itchen,  where  various  pleasures  avv-aited  us.  Such  picnics  to  the  woods 
ensued  !  Such  rides  on  "  BLtck  Prince,"  on  "  Whisker  "  (a  lovely  bay  horse 
with  black  points),  and  on  "  Punch  "  (a  dumpy  pony  belonging  to  the  boys). 

None  of  us  rode  Papa's  grey  horse  "  Phantom,"  for  he  was  bad-tempered 
though  beautiful,  and  had  an  awkward  trick  of  trying  to  rub  his  rider  off 
against  walls,  trees,  and  gates.  Pie  nearly  succeeded  in  crushing  Papa  against 
some  iron  rails  at  the  great  Volunteer  Review  in  Hyde  Park  before  the 
Qiieen.  Papa  was  on  duty  as  Colonel  of  the  37th  Middlesex,  and 
"  Phantom  "  elected  to  go  through  certain  posts  at  an  inconvenient  moment, 
and  finally  succeeded  by  dint  of  jibbing  and  rearing. 

Will  was  then  at  Winchester  College,  and  I  should  not  venture  to 
number  the  boys  who  packed  themselves  into  the  dog-cart  behind  "  Whisker" 
on  "Saints'  Days,"  and  drove  at  headlong  speed  to  "The  Cottage."  Words- 
worth and  Merrivale  (cousins  of  our  own  cousins,  the  Freres),  with  many 
other  Wintonians,  found  Itchen  a  delightful  place.  Uncle  Bob  Wynne  used 
to  ride  over  from  Corhampton  on  his  big  chestnut  "  Pompey,"  and  we  looked 
at  him  with  awe  and  unfeigned  affection — the  awe  was  a  tribute  to  his 
gigantic  muscular  strength,  of  which  we  heard  many  tales.  Our  favourite 
was  the  story  of  his  fight  with  the  navvy.  The  railway  was  being  made 
close  to  his  house,  and  despite  all  Uncle  Bob's  eloquence,  none  of  the 
men  came  to  church.  One  Sunday  morning,  he  saw  from  his  window  a 
stalwart  navvy  gathering  vegetables  in  the  parsonage  garden.  Uncle  Bob 
descended,  and  the  navvy  becoming  abusive  and  violent,  he  received  a 
thorough  good  thrashing  from  the  hands  of  the  muscular  Christian  who 
owned  the  vegetables. 
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The  navvy  turned  out  to  he  a  noted  bully,  and  his  fellow-workmen 
were  so  delighted  with  the  parson  who  had  thrashed  him,  that  they  came 
to  church  in  a  body,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  publicly  thanked 
Uncle  Bob  for  giving  a  coward  his  deserts. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  liobert  was  a  li^rrible  preacher,  he  was.  No  danger  o' 
forgettin'  what  he  said,  there  warn't.      He  preached  alius  contempory." 

Indeed,  he  did  ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  much  against  his  own  will. 
His  sermon  was  written  upon  a  handful  of  half-sheets  of  paper  on  the 
mornmg  that  he  was  nervously  about  to  address  his  first  congregation.  A 
putT  of  malicious  wind  swept  the  pulpit,  and  away  fluttered  the  sheaf  oi 
papers  !  They  were  collected  by  the  pew-opener,  and  handed  back  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion.  Uncle  Bob  glanced  at  the  wreck  of  his  elaborate 
peroration,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and,  as  he  said  afterwards,  "  I  told  them 
sometldng." 

Our  villagers  were  always  keen  cricketers,  and  every  Saturday  afternoon 
used  to  assemble  in  the  eight-acre  field  for  practices  or  matches.  Old 
Shefferd  the  village  clerk,  Tom  Drover  the  farrier,  and  his  brother  James 
Drover  the  blacksmith,  were  among  the  best  players  ;  with  tlarry  Tee  the 
keeper,  William  White  the  baker,  and  George  and  Henry  Stoneadge,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  Gray,  whose  "  hop  to  leg  "  was  a  sight  worth  remembering. 
In  the  crowd  of  onlookers  would  be  Mr.  Spicer  the  Rector,  and  his  family, 
Mr.  Way  from  the  Manor  Farm,  or  his  predecessors  the  Frenches,  Major 
Aubert  from  the  house  by  the  church,  Peter  Bignall  from  the  hill.  Hall,  the 
Avmgton  woodman's  sons  and  their  neighbours  the  Ollivers,  with  many 
other  players. 

A  half-holiday  would  certainly  be  granted  to  us  all,  and  instead  of 
lessons  we  shared  the  joys  of  scoring.  Here  must  be  recorded  our  love  for 
our  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Miss  F.  A.  Smith.  She  lived  with  us  for  so  many 
years,  guiding  our  minds  not  only  along  the  "  road  to  learning,"  but  in  the 
straighter,  "  narrower  way,"  which  leads  to  eternal  life— a  road  along  which 
she  has  walked  herself  so  bravely  and  unselfishly,  that  no  words  of  mine  can 
do  justice  to  her  memory. 

Dr.  Ashby  Smith  was  a  well-known  physician.  He  died  young,  leaving 
a  large  family,  and  our  "  Mitt-Mitt "  (as  we  called  her)  bravely  took  up  the 
burden  of  teaching,  and,  with  her  sisters,  faced  the  battle  of  life.  Mrs.  Ashby 
Smith  was  a  descendant  of  the  de  Baufres,  and  their  arms  are  engraved  upon 
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some  of  her  plare.  She  lived  in  one  of  the  old  houses  in  picturesque  Church 
Row,  Elanipstead,  and  made  the  home  centre  round  which  her  children 
revolved. 

Our  dear  "  Mitt-Mitt  "  is  still  amongst  us,  and  when  she  looks  back 
on  the  years  of  her  life,  and  remembers  the  children  whose  steps  she  has 
guided,  she  must  know  that  there  are  many  besides  ourselves  who  "  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,"  now  that  they  are  come  to  man's  estate. 

Into  the  quiet  of  our  happy  summer  lives  at  Itchen  there  suddenly 
flashed  the  startling  events  of  a  tragedy.  We  were  all  poisoned  bv  our 
Irish  cook,  Martha  Tullv.     She  had  only  been  with  us  a  short  time,  and  had 

come  to  us  from  Madame  C ,  an  Italian  lady,  whose  house  being  at 

Hampstead,  Miss  Smith  had  obtained  the  "  personal  character"  for  Mamma. 

The  character  was  excellent,  but  Madame  C owned  afterwards  that 

Tully's  temper  w^as  so  violent,  she  killed  Madame  C 's  favourite  cat  in 

a  passion  directly  she  received  warning,  so  terrifying  her  mistress  that  she 
promised  her  a  good  character  if  she  would  only  go  away  quietly. 

She  was  a  good  cook,  but  her  temper  soon  caused  mischief,  both  with 
her  fellow-servants  and  with  the  tradespeople  ;  they  at  last  refused  to  bring 
supplies  to  the  kitchen  as  they  were  so  sworn  at  !  Mamma  cautioned  Tully 
first,  and  finally  gave  her  warning,  whereupon  Tully  said  she  would  be 
revenged.  Details  of  her  words  and  actions  came  ^  out  at  the  trial  which 
followed. 

One  very  hot  June  morning  Mamma  had  gone  for  a  long  ride  with 
Harry  to  the  Grange.  They  rather  hurried  home  to  be  in  time  for  our  early 
dinner,  and,  fortunately,  felt  disinclined  for  any  luncheon  themselves. 

The  large  fillet  of  veal  w-as  not  quite  sufficiently  cooked  in  the  centre, 
so  the  carver  turned  the  joint  over  and  cut  the  nursery  dinner  from  the  side 
that  had  been  soaking  in  the  poisoned  gravy.  A  large  helping,  with  plenty 
of  gravy,  was  also  sent  down  the  village  to  Mark  Sims  (Great-grandpapa 
Wright's  old  coachman). 

No  one  noticed  anything  amiss  with  the  food,  although  the  servants 
knew  that  Tully  had  that  morning  locked  the  kitchen-maid  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  cooked  the  early  dinner  herself;  she  generally  left  this  meal 
entirely  to  the  under-maid.  She  also  (it  was  found  out  afterwards)  not  only 
avoided  eating  any  of  the  veal  herself,  put  pumped  cold  water  over  the  joint, 
and  threw  away  the  gravy  after  the  kitchen  dinner  was  over.      Papa  came 
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from  London  that  evening,  and,  during  the  afternoon,  Rowland  and  Will 
arrived  for  their  holidavs,  so  thev  escaped  the  poison.  The  next  morning 
revealed  a  dismal  state  of  affiiirs.  Frances  had  been  very  ill  all  night,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning  the  under-nurse  came  into  her  bedroom.  "  Please 
Miss,  can  you  come  to  nurse  ?  She  is  too  ill  to  move,  and  she  thinks  baby  is 
dying."  As  she  spoke,  Susan  staggered  against  the  wall  and  nearly  fainted 
away.  At  this  minute  a  note  arrived  from  "  INFitt-Mitt's  "  room,  asking 
Frances  to  attend  to  the  breakfast  as  she  was  too  ill  to  get  up.  Something 
was  seriously,  and  evidently  wrong. 

Papa  and  Manmia  were  soon  with  us,  and  a  mounted  messenger 
galloped  off  to  Winchester  for  the  doctors.  In  a  few  hours  the  house 
resembled  a  hospital.  Frances,  Mab,  Alfred  and  Stuart,  Dora  apd  Katie, 
and  myself,  Miss  Smith,  Nurse  Amos  and  Susan,  the  kitchen-maid,  both 
laundry-maids,  the  butler,  and  the  footman,  were  as  ill  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  from  over-doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Katie  and  Stuart  were  insensible  after 
a  few  hours,  and  nurse  was  in  such  agony  she  lay  praying  that  "  Master 
might  forget  her  for  only  one  hour  ;"  she  knev/  she  would  be  dead  by  the 
time  he  came  next  to  see  her.  He  had  a  list  written  out,  and  every  hour  or 
half-hour  came  to  each  patient  to  give  brandy  or  whatever  the  doctors 
ordered.  The  butler,  John  Shaw,  was  delirious  and  so  violent  that  two  of 
the  gardeners  had  to  forcibly  prevent  his  destroying  himself  in  his  agony  ; 
and  poor  old  Mark  Sims  died,  after  bravely  enduring  torture  for  days, 
literally  burnt  to  death  internallv.  "  Don't  mind  me,"  he  kept  saying ; 
"  its  those  poor  children  I  keep  thinking  on.  If  I  could  only  lay  my  hands 
on  her  throat  !"  Two  little  children  to  whom  he  had  given  part  of  the  gravy 
from  his  fatal  dinner,  lay  also  at  death's  door,  but  they  recovered  ;  and  we 
also  slowly  crept  back  to  life.  For  a  week  Grannie  never  rested  or  slept,  as 
she  helped  Mamma  and  Harry  nurse  us.  Mrs.  Spicer  sent  some  of  her 
maids  to  assist,  and  Mrs.  Drover  came  too,  but  after  a  few  days  everyone 
who  nursed  us  sickened  with  a  sort  of  "  English  Cholera  ;"  and  before  we 
were  out  of  danger  the  report  spread  far  and  v/ide  that  "  sixteen  of  us 
were  dead." 

Martha  Tully  meanwhile  and  her  friend  the  under-housemaid  had 
braved  all  fear  of  detection,  but  every  servant  who  was  ill  moaned,  "  We 
are  poisoned  by  cook,"  and  Papa  thought  it  best  to  send  Tully  away  to  the 
inn,  as  she  was  such  a  care  to  those  who  were  not  ill.      She  only  laughed 
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when  told  Katie  wns  dying,  and  was  found  listening  at  the  doors  when  the 
doctors  or  police  were  talking  to  Papa.  The  police  finally  took  her  into 
custody,  but  the  Winchester  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  taken, 
dismissed  the  charge  for  want  ot  sufficient  evidence  against  her.  Dr. 
Leathby,  to  whom  the  gravy  which  had  been  left  in  the  nursery  cupboard 
had  been  sent,  was  absent  in  Paris,  where  his  son  v/as  very  ill. 

By  degrees  we  slowly  recovered,  and  were  able  to  sit  up  and  creep 
about  the  garden  once  more,  but  it  was  m?ny  months,  and  in  some  cases 
many  years,  before  we  all  recovered  from  that  terrible  illness. 

Meanwhile  TuUy  prosecuted  Papa  for  defamation  of  character,  and 
for  giving  her  ii'^to  custody  without  a  magistrate's  warrant,  but  by  this 
time  Dr.  Leathby  had  returned  to  England,  and  was  able  to  give  evidence. 
He  had  found  sufficient  butter  of  antimony  to  destroy  life  in  even  the 
small  quantity  of  gravy  left  from  the  nursery  dinner,  and  various  other 
facts  came  to  light.  Tullv  lost  her  case,  but  it  cost  Papa  ;^500  to 
defend  himself,  for  of  course  TuUy  could  pay  neither  her  own  nor  our 
costs.  Coleridge  defended  us,  and  curiously  enough  Kenealy  was  Tully's 
counsel,  for  her  late  husband  having  been  in  the  Artillery,  she  was  helped 
by  his  friends  to  bring  this  action  against  Papa.  The  Judge  (Cockburn) 
said  Papa  ought  to  bring  an  action  against  Tuily  for  murder,  but  we  did 
not  think  she  meant  to  do  anything  worse  than  make  us  all  ill,  and  thus 
cause  Mamma  great  anxiety.  She  had  no  ill-feeling  against  poor  old  Mark 
Sims. 

The  following  summer  Frances  was  married,  and  settled  in  a  house  in 
Prince's  Square.  Tully  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  situation  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  for  we  met  her  twice.  The  first  time  she  laughed,  and 
said  as  she  passed  us,  "  Ah  !  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet  !"  but  the 
second  time  she  hung  her  head,  and  looked  very  much  ashamed  as  she 
turned  away.  We  have  never  heard  anything  more  of  her.  We  had  very 
few  unsatisfactory  servants,  and  Tully  was  certainly  the  worst  specimen  of 
them  all,  although  she  also  was  one  of  the  handsomest. 

I  could  fill  volumes  if  I  once  began  to  write  about  our  village  friends. 
Only  a  few  must  be  remembered — the  colporteur  with  his  pack  of  books  ; 
the  truffle  man  with  his  two  little  truffle  dogs  ;  the  old  bun-woman,  who 
walked  from  Alresford  every  week  ;  the  gipsies,  who  sold  ponies  and 
baskets,  and  each  year  brought  the  new  baby  to  be  inspected  !     About  each 
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of  these  I  could  write  a  history,  but  must  check  my  pen.  As  our  brothers 
grew  older  they  went  to  school  and  college,  and  abroad,  and  ^  must  leave  it 
to  each  of  them  to  add  their  own  adventures  and  story  to  these  Records. 
Many  were  the  happy  days  they  spent  fishing  at  Itchen,  or  shooting  at 
Arlington  Manor,  where  Grandmamma  Corrie  lived  for  many  years  after 
Grandpapa  Corrie's  death. 

Grandmamma  was  a  wonderful  old  lady,  so  very  prettv  and  so  full  of 
keen  interest.  She  wuuld  read  '' I'he  Times"  aloud  or  write  us  long 
letters  after  she  was  eighty,  and  she  lived  to  be  ninety-four  vears  old  without 
losing  any  of  her  faculties,  except  that  she  became  rather  deaf 

Tier  two  sisters.  Aunt  Emma  and  Aunt  Mary  Ann  Byrom,  also  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  their  house  in  London  (72  Qiieen's  Gate)  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  family.  They  were  ardent  worshippers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  of  course  remembered  the  old  days  in  Liverpool,  when 
Corries,  Byroms,  Ewarts,  Gladstones,  and  Cardwells  were  friends  together. 

Cousin  Annie  Almnck  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the  family  left, 
and  she  and  Cousin  Elizabeth  Corrie  are  the  last  remaining  links  between 
our  Great-grandfathers  and  ourselves.  I  will  leave  the  married  brothers 
and  sisters  to  write  the  history  of  their  own  weddings,  but  as  Harry  has 
passed  from  among  us,  I  will  write  about  her  wedding-day  for  the  benefit 
of  her  children. 

On  Thursday,  11  June,  1877,  Harriette  Corrie's  engagement  took 
place  with  Thomas  Brownly  Rutherfoord  of  Moortown  House,  Ardee, 
CO.  Louth,  Ireland.  The  following  history  of  his  ancestors  may  be  found 
in  Anderson's  "  Scottish  Nation,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  395  : — 

John  Rutherford,  a  learned  physician,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  —  Rutherford,  minister 
of  Yarrow,  Selkirkshire,  was  born  i  August,  1695.  -^^  received  his 
classical  education  at  the  school  of  Selkirk,  and  after  going  through  the 
usual  course  of  literary  and  philosophical  study  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  he  became  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbit,  a  respectable 
surgeon  of  that  city. 

In  1 716  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  "  walked  the  hospitals," 
and  attended  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia  medica.  He 
next  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave. 
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In  1719  he  went  to  France,  and  about  the  end  of  July  of  that  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Rheims. 

In    1 72 1   he   returned   to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  practising  there 
■i  as  a  physician. 

i|  As  Edinburgh   in  those  days  had  no  Botanical  Garden,  in  November, 

1724,  he  and  Drs.  Sinclair,  Plummer,  and  Innes  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Town  Council  of  that  city,  stating  that  having  purchased  a  house  for 
a  chemical  laboratory  adjoining  the  college  garden,  they  desired  "  that 
they  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  ground  for  the  better  furnishing  the 
apothecary  shops  with  chemical  medicines,  and  instructing  the  students 
of  medicine  in  that  part  of  the  science,"  which  the  Town  Council  granted. 

On  9  February,  1726,  John  Rutherford,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  (with  the  above-mentioned 
other  physicians)  joint  medical  professor  of  that  University. 

About  1748  he  began  to  deliver  clinical  lectures  in  the  Infirmary, 
being  the  first  to  Introduce  a  practice  which  Is  now  an  essential  part  of 
medical  education. 

Dr.  Rutherford  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1779,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  Fle  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swlnton  of- 
Swinton,  and  secondly  to  Miss  Mackay.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two 
daughters,  Anne  Rutherford  (who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
W.S.,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley"),  and  her  sister, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  sister-ln-law,  young  Mrs.  Thomas 
Rutherford,  brought  up  her  two  Rutherford  nephews  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford's  son,  Thomas  Rutherford,  Captain  Scots  Guards, 
died  young,  leaving  two  sons,  Thomas  the  younger,  and  John  the  elder, 
who  wrote  his  name  Rutherfoord,  of  St.  Douglas  Castle,  Malkhide,  co. 
Dublin. 

He  had  the  Barony  of  Rutherford  offered  to  him  as  "next  of  kin," 
but  declined  it  (see  Anderson,  p.  392).  He  married  Miss  Brownly,  and 
by  her  had  a  son,  Thomas  Rutherfoord  of  Moortown  House,  Ardee, 
CO.  Louth  (born  1801),  who  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  George  Miller, 
D.D.,  Vlcar-General  of  Armagh  College,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  by  her  had  issue  a  daughter  Georglna  and  two  sons  : — 

I.  John    Rutherfoord   married   Annie,   daughter   of  Judge   Darley 
of  Fernhill,  and  died  leaving  issue. 

VOL.     II.  R 
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2.  Thomas  Brownly  Rutherfoord,  married,  i8  August,  1877, 
Harriette,  daughter  of  John  Malcohn  Corrie  of  Itchen-Abhas, 
and  has  issue  : — 

1.  Thomas  Corrie.      Born  13  November,  1878. 

2.  Edward  Miller  Corrie,  R.N.     Born  December,  1879. 

3.  David.     Born  iS  September,  1884. 

4.  John.      Born  31  March,  18  8-. 

5.  Alfred  Fletcher.     Born  8  November,  1890. 

1.  Lucy  Olivia.      Born  and  died  1881. 

2.  Marjorie.      Born  30  November,  1882. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  came  down  to  "  The  Cottage,"  and  on  the  7th 
the  brothers  and  Tom  Rutherfoord  arrived,  and  we  had  cricket  in  the  afternoon. 
Margaret  Powell  and  Georgina  Rutherfoord  arrived  during  the  week,  and 
Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Du  Buisson,  Mr.  Fitz-Darley,  Mr.  Simson,  Mrs.  Silva  and 
Emily  Silva,  Aunt  Harriet  Venables  and  Aunt  Susan  Corrie,  Mrs.  Sam 
Bircham,  Uncle  Fred  Currie,  a?id  Aunt  Mary  Helen.  On  the  17th  we 
decorated  the  church,  and  arranged  flowers  and  fruit  at  home  ;  melons  and 
grapes,  etc.,  came  from  Arlington  and  from  Mrs.  E.  Miller.  At  six  o'clock 
forty-two  of  the  villagers  arrived  and  had  dinner  on  the  croquet-ground, 
and  Papa  and  Tom  Rutherfoord  made  speeches  afterwards. 

We  were  a  partv  of  thirty-seven  ourselves  that  evening  for  dinner, 
and  danced  afterwards. 

On  the  1 8th  I  was  dressed  early,  and  with  Nursie  ran  down  to  finish  the 
church  decorations  ;  then  we  all  had  breakfast  under  the  dear  old  beech-tree 
on  the  lawn,  and  afterwards  I  dressed  Harry's  hair.  She  looked  beautiful, 
and  radianLly  happy.  Four  arches  had  been  erected  by  the  villagers,  and 
the  church  was  crowded,  for  no  lady  had  been  married  in  Itchen-Abbas 
since  Grannie's  wedding  in  1820.  The  bridesmaids  waited  at  the  gate  for 
the  bride,  and  Georgie  and  I  held  up  the  white  satin  train,  Dora  and  Katie 
walking  behind  us.  Our  dresses  were  of  pale  blue  silk  damasse  with 
white  muslin  fichus  and  mob  caps.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  drove  home 
after  the  ceremony,  but  most  of  the  guests  walked,  and  admired  the 
decorations.     The  hand-bell  ringers  played  upon  the  lawn  during  breakfast. 

Harry's  going-awav  dress  was  of  oatmeal-coloured  cloth,  braided, 
with  a  jacket  and  cap  of  the  same  material.     She  and   her  husband  went 
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to  Ireland  for  the  honeymoon,  and  then  settled  in  London.  We  gave  a 
school-treat  to  all  the  children  in  Itchen-Abbas  to  celebrate  the  wedding- 
day,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Epsom,  where  we  had  a  house  for  a 
few  years. 

In  1879  P-ipi  and  Mamma,  Dora,  Katie,  and  I  came  back  to  live  at 
"The  Elms"  with  Grannie,  but  we  were  not  together  for  long.  In  i  88  i  dear 
Grannie  became  very  ill.  She  faced  death  with  the  same  steadfast  bravery 
with  which  she  had  faced  life.  No  word  of  complaint  ever  passed  her  lips 
as  her  strength  slipped  from  her,  and  she  became  a  prisoner  to  her  room. 
When  unable  to  leave  her  bed  she  lay  peacefully  waiting  the  end,  which 
came  so  slowly  that  for  many  days  she  could  no  longer  speak,  but  she  knew 
us,  and  her  last  smile  was  when  I  laid  one  of  her  favourite  Malmaison  roses 
on  the  coverlet  by  her  hand.  She  then  seemed  to  sleep,  and  so  passed 
peacefully  away. 

In  their  white  smock-frocks  the  old  villagers  bore  her  to  her  last 
resting-place  under  the  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard,  within  sound  of  the 
river. 

With  Grannie's  death  a  change  fell  upon  the  Itchen  we  knew  and 
loved.  She  was  a  living  embodiment  to  us  of  the  past — a  link  connecting 
us  with  tho?e  unknown  ancestors,  Wiblins,  Days,  Southbys,  Hydes,  and 
Wrights — a  link  drawn  out  of  sight,  not  broken,  but  without  which  we 
feel  astray. 

Itchen  seems  still  to  belong  to  those  who  are  gone.  We  seem  so 
intensely  modern,  but  yet  responsible  to  the  old  owners  of  the  home. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  which  makes  us  each  and  all  keep  the  house 
and  possessions  as  nearly  as  they  used  to  be  in  olden  days,  so  that  married 
sisters  and  brothers,  if  they  returned  home  in  che  dark,  would,  I  believe, 
be  able  to  walk  after  years  of  absence  straight  to  any  well-known  or 
loved  corner,  and  lay  their  hand  in  certainty  upon  what  used  to  be  found 
in  that  place  in  bygone  days. 

With  the  closing  of  Grannie's  life  I  will  end  these  Records,  for  the 
events  of  later  years  present  different  aspects  to  each  member  of  our 
scattered  family  party.  They  can  write  what  they  like  of  the  present,  and 
add  what  more  they  remember  to  the  history  of  the  past.  I  commenced 
putting  my  notes  into  definite  shape  and  began  verifying  the  "  Genealogical 
Table  "  in  1893,  but  should   never  have  been  able  to  prosecute  a  thorough 
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search  in  Scotland,  or  obtain  the  necessary  books  of  reference  to  complete 
the  work,  without  the  help  given  me  by  Taff ;  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his 
interest  and  assistance  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  in  print  the  labours 
accomplished  during  the  enforced  leisure  of  a  five  years'  illness.  I  know  I 
have  left  unrecorded  much  that  is  of  interest,  and  have  doubtless  written 
down  many  things  of  little  value  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  hand  this  boolc  on 
to  each  descendant  of  our  race,  begging  them  by  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  gone  before,  so  to  live  that  the  record  of  their  days  may  be 
added  without  sorrow  to  the  Records  of  the  Corrie  Family  ;  and  that 
of  them,  as  of  our  ov.-n  parents,  may  be  written,  "  Their  children  rise  up, 
and  call  them  blessed." 


hx  illrinonanu 


Fannv  Corrie.      30  May,  1893. 

Harriette   Rutherfoord.      24  May,  1894. 

Frances  Capes.      9  July,  1894. 

John   Malcolm   Corrie.     3  Mav,  1898. 

While  they  here  sojourn'dj  their  presence  drew  us 

B\-  the  sweetness  of  their  human  love; 
Day  by  ilay  good  thoughts  of  them  renew  us. 

Like  fresh  tidings  from  the  world  above. 

Coming  like  the  stars  at  gloamin'  glinting 

Through  the  western  clouds,  when  loud  winds  cease, 

Silently  of  that  calm  country  hinting, 

Where  they  with  the  angels  are  at  peace. 

Not  their  own,  ah  !  not  from  earth  was  flowing 
That  high  strain  to  which  their  souls  were  tuned. 

Year  by  year  we  saw  them  inly  growing 

Liker  Him  with  Whom  their  hearts  communed. 

Then  to  Him  they  pass'd  ;  but  still  unbroken, 

Age  to  age,  lasts  on  that  goodly  line. 
Whose  pure  lives  are,  more  than  all  words  spoken. 

Earth's  best  witness  to  the  life  di\ine. 
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Subtlest  thought  shall  fail,  And  Icarnino-  f.iiter, 
Churches  change,  forms  perish,  systems  co, 

But  our  human  needs,  thev  will  not  alter, 
Christ  no  after-age  shall  e'er  outgrow. 

Yea,  Amen  !   O  changeless  One,  Thou  only 

Art  life's  guide  and  spiritual  goal. 
Thou  the  Light  across  the  dark  vale  lonely, — 

Thou  the  eternal  haven  of  the  soul  ! 

T.  C.  Sh; 


KKRATA. 
Paee  ^i;,  at  bottom  of  nata'.      A'"'  "  '•   William  Charles  Wynne,  born  1821,"  ri'arl  1S22. 

Pedigree  OF  THE  Bloxhamh  ni    Hi.omiam,     Last  generation.     For  "  Fanny  Wynne, 
born  3  October,"  read  married  j  i)<Ui\i'-x. 
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